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J 

RING. 

SIR, 


THE Hiftory of Greece expofeithe dangerous 
turbulence of Democracy , and arraigns the 
defpotifin of Tyrants. By defcribing tie incurable 
evils inherent in every form of Republican 
policy, it evinces the ineftimable benefits, refult-^ 
ing to Liberty itfelf, from the lawful dominion 
of hereditary Kings , and the fteady operation of 
well - regulated Monarchy. With lingular pro- 
priety, therefore, the prefent Work may be 
refpectfully offered to Your Majesty, as 
Sovereign of the freeft nation upon earth ; and 
that Sovereign , through whofe difcerning 
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iv DEDICATIo/ 

munificence , the intereft of th/ liberal arts , 
which diftinguished and ennoblf Greece beyond 
all other countries of antiqiW has been more 
fuccefsfully promoted in YoiAl AJESTY ’ s do- 
minions, than during any Amer period in the 
British annals. That YourA AJESTY may long 
reign the illuftrious Guar^n of public freedom, 

t 

and the unrivalled Patr/ 1 ufefiil learning, is 
the fervent prayer of 


YOURMAJESTY’s 


Moftautiful Subjecft and Servant. 


LONDON, 
Ftb. io, 1786. 


JOHN GILLIES. 
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PREFACE. 

f \ 'hE following Hiftory commences with the 
infancy of Greece , and defcribes its gradual 
advancement towards civilization and power. But 
the main defign of my Work is confined to the 
fpace of feven centuries , which elapfed from the 
fettlement of the Ionians in Afia Minor till the 
eftablilhment of the Macedonian empire in the 
Eaft; during which memorable period , the arts 
and arms of the Greeks , confpiring to excite the 
admiration and terror of the ancient world , juftly 
merit the attentive ftudy of the prefent age , and 
pofterity. In the general revolutions of their na- 
tional confederacy, which, though always loofe 
and imperfeft , was never altogether difTolved , I 
have interwoven the defcription and principal 
tranfadlions of each independent republic , how- 
ever fmall or inconfiderable ; and , by comparing 
authors feldom read , and not frequently confulted 
for hiftorical materials , have endeavoured to trace . 
the intricate feries , and to explain the fecret con- 
nexion , of feemingly detached events', in order 
to reduce the fcattered members of Grecian ftory 
into one perpetual unbroken narrative ; a defign , 
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difficult indeed , and new, yet evidently well cal- 
culated to promote the great purpofes of pleafure 
and utility. 

In the view which I have taken of my fubjed, 
the fluduation of public affairs, and the vicifti- 
tudes of war and fortune, appear fcarccly the molt 
fplendid , and furely not the moft interefting , 
portion of Grecian hiftory. By genius and fancy, 
not lefs than by patriotifm and prowefs, the Greeks 
are honorably diftinguifhed among the nations of 
the earth. By the Greeks, and by them alone. 
Literature, Philofophy, and the Fine Arts, were 
treated as important concerns of ftate , and em- 
ployed as powerful engines of policy. From their 
literary glory, not only their civil , but even their 
milicary tranfadions, derive their chief importance 
and dignity. To complete, therefore, my prefent 
undertaking , it feemed neceflary to unite the 
hiftory of arts with that of empire , and to com- 
bine with the external revolutions of war and go- 
vernment, the intelledual improvements of men, 
and the ever- varying pidure of human opinions 
and manners. 

In the execution of this extenfive plan , might I 
affume any merit to myfclf, it would be that of 
having diligently fludied the Greek writers, with- 
out adopting their prejudices, or copying their 
narratives with fervility. Many events, highly in- 
terefting to the citizens of Athens or of Sparta , 
now intereft no more 5 concerning many im- 
portant tranfadions , anciently too familiar to be 
explained , the Modern Reader will reafonably 



expedl information. On fome occafions , there- 
fore , I found it neceffary to concentrate and 
abridge; on others, to dilate and expatiate; but 
have never facrificed that due relation of parts to 
the whole, and to each other, or violated that 
unity of defign which I was ambitious to attain in 
the prefent Hiftory, by condefcending to copy or 
tranflate. In the Work throughout , I have 
ventured to think for myfelf; and my opinions 
whether well or ill founded, are, at lead, my' 
own. 

The prefent Hiftory was undertaken , and a 
confiderable part of it written , many years ago ; 
by the advice of fome perfons of tafte and learn- 
ing, who, having read my hiftorical Introdu&ion 
to the Orations ofLyfiasand Ifocrates , wilhed tb 
fee the whole feries of Grecian dory treated on the 
fame plan. My fituation , and my leifure , enabled 
me to meet their wifh ; but before my manufcript 
was prepared for the Prefs , my dudies were in- 
terrupted by the only employment , not enjoined 
by fome pofitive duty , w^iich I fhould have al- 
lowed. ( fuch are the fanguine hopes of authors ! ) 
to fufpend my literary labors. During that long 
interval, different portions of Grecian hidory have 
been ably treated in Englifli, as well as in * foreign 

* Among the foreign works, 1 diftinguish with pleafure thofe of 
Mr. Mciners of Gottingen- To the author of this Hiftory it 
would be very flattering to find the opinions which he hazarded in 
his introduction to Lyiias , confirmed in a fubfequent work of fuch 
an admired fchoiar as Mr. Meiners (fee his Gefchichte des Luxus 
der Athenienfer, Lemgo 178^), were it not extremely natural that 
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languages. Yet , as mod of thofe works ftill re- 
main incomplete, and as none of them embrace 
the whole extent of my fubjedt, or at all pre- 
occupy my plan , I venture to offer the prefent 
Hiftory , deeply fenfible as I am of its imperfec- 
tions, to the indulgence of the Public. 



writers , who draw from the fame tourers , should advance the fame 
|acts , and deduce fimilar concluQons. In the following Hiftory , 
my views of the Pythagorean band , nnd of the Platonic philosophy , 
though fufficiently remote from vulgar opinion, netrly coincide 
with thofe of Mr. Meintrs in his Gefchichte des Urfprnnges, Fort- 
gangs, and Verlalls der WifTencbafften in Grirchenland ■, that is, 
“the Hiftory of the Otigin, Progrers, and Decay of Philofophy 
in Greece:” a work not yet completed, but which, as fat as it 
extends, I will venture to recommend as one of the moll valuable 
and accurate treafuries of Greek learning contained in any modern 
tongue. 
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C H A P. I. 


Vitvo of the PrOgrefs of Civilization and Povcet in 
Greece , preceding the Trojan War. — HiJiory of that 
War.’ — Its Coufequences. 


In the infancy of fociety, meii are occupied 
with the bufinefs of the prefent hour, forgetful 
of the pad, and carelefs of the future. They 
polfefs neither ability nor inclination to contem- 
plate their public tranfadions in the impartial 
light of hiftory, far lefs to treafure and to record 
them. Their recent vidories over hollile tribes 
are celebrated in the artlefs fong * , or commemo- 
rated by the rude monument ; but to preferve any 
regular feries of conneded events , is a defign , which 
they enjoy not the means to execute, fcatcely thd 
capacity to comprehend. 

1 Tacit. Anita). |. i*. c. 43. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


chap. Their fimplc and obfcure adventures, which 
i. thus pafs unremembered by themfelves, rarely 
excite the inquifuive curiofity of their more culti- 
vated neighbours In remote ages of the world , 
one people became an objed of attention to another, 
only as they became conliderable ; for until the 
full maturity of Grecian refinement, the moll po- 
lilhed nations of antiquity attempted not to in- 
veftigate the nature and powers of man in thq. un- 
tutored efforts 4f favage life. The daring fpirit, 
and fierce incurfions^ of the Barbarians in the eaft 
of Europe, excited terror and confirmation among 
the more civilized and more effeminate inhabitants 
of Leffer Afia 1 ; but the luxurious pride of the 
latter never condefcended to examine the origin 
and hiftory of the people who were occafioftally the 
objed of their fears. The only circumftantial in- 
formation concerning both the Afiatics and the 
Europeans, muftbe derived from the early hiftorians 
of Greece ; and when we refled on the innumerable 
caufes which confpire to bury in oblivion the ex- 
ploits of riling communities , there is reafon to 
wonder that we fliould know fo much concerning 
the ancient ftate of that country, rather than to 
regrec that our knowledge is impeded. 

It muft be allowed , however, that our materials 
for the firft portion of Grecian hiftory , are rather 

* The Lydians , Phrygians , etc. Hiftory and Fable attcft the early 
civilization, the wealth, and wickednefs, of thofe nations. See parti* ; 

cnlarly Herodotus, 1. i. c. 9». et feq. aud Strabo, 1. xi. p. i 

et feq, and 1. xii. & xiii. p. s 72 . r 
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copious than confident The fubjetfl , indeed , is c H a P. 
fuch, as a very cautious writer would chufe en- I- 
tirely to avoid, fmce, whatever authorities he fol- 

J It is fufiicient to read Thucydides's introduction to his admired 
hiftory of the Pcloponndian war , to perceive how little correct in- 
formation could be obtained by that diligent inquirer into the anti- 
quities of his country. If we admit the common chronology, there 
is reafon to believe that the fcattercd fragments of Grecian hiftory 
were preferved during thirteen centuries by oral tradition. The tales 
or rhaplbdies of the or bards , were fucceeded by thofe of the 

Cyclip poets, of whom an account is given Jin Cafaubon ad Athe- 
naeum, 1 . vii. c. 4. Salmaf. in Solin. et Whwarzius Altdorf in 
Di/T. de Poetis Cyclicis. Compofition in profe began with the ufe of 
alphabetic writing about fix centuries before^ Chrift. Plin. Nat. Hift. 

1 . v. ,c. 29 - The firft profe writers , or more properly the firft 
writers , were, Pherecydes of Syros ; Acufilaus of Argos; Hellani- 
cus of Lesbos; Hecatxus and DionyGus, both of Miletus; the laft 
of whom flourished in the 65th Olymp. S20. B. C. and immediately 
preceded Herodotus. Ftom the work of Herodotus , which forms, 
as it were, the shade between Epic Poetry and Hiftory, we may 
judge of the writings of his predeceflbrs ; from whom, together wiflt 
the Cyclic poets , Anaximenes of Lampfacus , who lived in the time 
^f Alexander the Great, and Diodorus Siculus, who lived in the 
time of Julius Caefar , compiled the firft books of their very extenfive 
but inaccurate collections. Apollodorus , Hyginus ( and many 
others, whofa works ate now loft), combined the more ancient re- 
cords , whether in ptofe or *erfe, with the additions and embellish- 
ments of the lyric and tragic poets. When the Greek learning be- 
came known to the Romans, this compound of hiftory and fable 
furnished the i'ubject and the incidents of innumerable tragedies to 
Ennius, Accius, Livius Andronicus, etc. After the downfal of Rome, 
learning took refuge in the eaftern world. Th.e antiquities and 
early hiftory of Greece again became objects of ftudy among, the 
natives of that country ; but the heterogeneous mafs of truth and 
fiction was rather amalgamated, than purified , by Malala, Cedrenus, 

Tzetza , Conftantinus Manafles, and other Greeks of the middle 
ages. See Heine, not. ad iEneid. II. and Vofflus de Iliftoric. 

Grxcis. With few exceptions, the Greek writers may be pro- 
nounced extremely carelefs in matters of chronology. Herodotus , 
who has been emphatically ftyled the father of profane hiftory. 
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CHAP. 
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Firft inha- 
bitants of 
Greece 


lows, his narrative mull, in fomc parts, be liable 
to obje&ion *. Yet it feems efTential to the inte- 
grity of the prefcnt work , to explain from what 
aflemblage of nations the Greeks were formed, 
and by what fortunate Reps they arrived , from 
feeble beginnings, to that condition of manners 
andfociety in which they are defcribed by Homer; 
whole immortal poems , like a meteor in the gloom 
of night, brighten the obfcure antiquities of his 
country. ™ 

T he traditions of the Greeks agree with the 
authentic record* of facred hiftory , in reprefenting 
the countries afterwards known by the names of 
Thrace, IVIacedon, and Greece, as peopled at an 
earlier period than any other portion of the weftern 
world. The fouthcrn corner of Europe , compre- 
hended between • the thirty-fixth and forty-firft 

tommonly reckons by the ages of men. The accurate hiftories *>f 
Thucydides and Xenophon, where the time of each event is precifely 
cifcertained , comprehend no more than a period of feventy years, 
liven in their time, chronology feems not to' have been cultivated as 
mi fcience, fince the firft fpecimen of that kind is Paid to have been 
given by Demetrius Phalerens in his xvxypxdti * about 

the middle of the fourth century before Chrift. The labors of 
Demetrius were corrected ami extended by Philochorus in his A 
The hifttyian Timms, who flourished in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus , firft arranged his narrative in the oTdcr of Olympiads, which 
began 776. B. C. ilis contemporary SoGbius gave n work , entitled 
avxypxGr ; Apollodorus wrote the <Ttirxh$ %psv*jci| ; and on 
iuch chronologers refts the credit bf all later compilers, as well as 
of the Arundetian marbles , which were compofed only 16 4 years 
before Chrift. 

4 What Strabo ( 1. ix.) fays oF the -firft hiftorians of Attica# 
“ that they differed widely from each other (tf-aXXa $ixQ>wvVTi$ )> ' 
may be applied to all profane hiftories of thofe early times* 
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decrees of latitude, bordering on Fpirus and Ma- chap. 
. cedonia towards the north , and on other Tides I. 

furrounded by the fea, was inhabited, above eigh- 
• teen centuries before the Chriftian sera, by many 
fmal] tribes of hunter* and fhephcrds, among whom 
the Pelafgi and Hellenes were the moll numerous The Pe- 
and powerful \ The barbarous Pelafgi venerated 
Inachus, as their founder; and for a fimilar reafon 
the more humane Hellenes refpe^ed Deucalion. 

From his fon Hellen, they derived their general 
appellation , which originally denoted a fmall tribe in 
Theflaly*; andfromRorus, Eolus, and Ion 5 * 7 * * , bis The tatter 
more remote defendants, they were diferiminated 
by the names of Dorians; Eolians, and Ionians \ E „ii ans , 
The Dorians took poffeffion of that mountainous Io - 
diftritft of Greece, afterwards called Doris; the ma " s ' 
Ionians, whofe name was in fome meafure loft in 
the illuftrious appellation of Athenians, fettled in 
the lefs barren parts of Attica; and the Eolians 
peopled Elis and Arcadia, the weftern and inland 
regions of the Peloponnefus .Notwithftanding 
many partial migrations, thefe three original '* 
divifions of the Hellenes generally entertained an 
affe&ion for the eftablilhments which had been 
preferred by the wifdom or caprice of their re- 
fpedtive anceftors ; a circumftance which remark- 
ably diftinguifhed the Hellenic , from the Pclajgie 


5 Alarm. Oxon, epoch. 6. Apollodor, Biblioth I. ii. 

* Thucydid. I. i. c. 18. 7 Strabo , I. viii. p. 383. 

1 Herodot. I. i. c. ss. and 1 . vii. c. 94. 

7 Diodor. Siculus, 1 . v. 

10 Heraclid. Pont, apud Athenseum , 1 . xiv. 
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race. While the former difcovered a degree of 
attachment to their native land , feldom found in • 
barbarians , who live by hunting or pafturage , the 
latter difdaining fixed habitations, wandered in * 
large bodies over Greece , or tranfported them- 
felves into the neighbouring iflands ; and the mod 
confiderable portion of them gradually removing 
to the coafts of Italy and Thrace , the remainder 
melted away i%to the Doric and Ionic tribes. At 
the difiance of twelve centuries , obfcure traces 
of the Pelafgi occurred in feveral Grecian cities; 
a diftrid of Theffaly always retained their name; 
their colonies continued , in the fifth century before 
Chrift, to inhabit the fouthern coaft of Italy, and 
the Ihores of the Hellefpont : and in thofe widely 
feparated countries , their ancient affinity was re- 
cognifed in the uniformity of their rude dialed and 
barbarous manners, extremely diffimilar to 'the 
cuftoms and language of their Grecian neigh- 
bours ”. 

Greece, wheiv delivered from the turbulence of 
a rugged race of men , who never attained much 
confideration , either in the territories where they 
originally dwelt, or in thofe to which they after- 
wards removed, was not left to be flowly civilized 
b^ the progreffive ingenuity of the Hellenic tribes. 
The happy pofition of a country , which, forming 
as it were the frontier of Europe with Afia, is 
divided only by a narrow extent of Tea from 
Egypt and Syria, and fituate within reach of thofe 


11 Herodot. 1. 3. DionyT. Halicaiu. 1. i. Paufau. 1, vili. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 7 

parts of the Eaft which were anciently moft flou- CHAP, 
rifhing and populous , naturally invited the vifits *• 
of travellers , and attracted the eftablifhmenc of 
# polonies. Thefe tranfient vifits , or temporary 
fettlements , were marked by many fignal benefits » 
the memory of which was long preferved by the 
gratitude of Greece, and their merit probably ex- 
aggerated by her fondnefs for panegyric. Even 
thofe Grecian communities , which juftly claimed 
the honor of fuperior antiquitjt, acknowledged 
thcmfelves indebted to ftrangers for the moft im- 
portant difeoveries , not only in religion , but in agri- 
culture and the arts; and contented themfelves 
with the glory of having diffufed a borrowed light 
over the melancholy gloom of ignorance which 
overfpread their neighbours”. But national vanity 
at length produced a material change in the tradi- 
tion. When the refined defeendants of the rude 
Greeks viewed with complacency their own fupe- 
riority in arts and arms to all the nations around 
them , they began to fufpedt that the Gods alone 
were worthy to have’ reared the infancy of a people , 
who eminently excelled the reft of mankind. To 
the Gods they transferred the merit of the many 
ufeful inventions communicated by the generous 
humanity of their ancient vifitants; an oftentatious 
firftion colored by a faint femblance of truth , 
fmee the worfhip of feveral divinities was intro- 
duced at the fame time , and by the fame perfons ” , 

31 Ifocrat. Panegyr. paflim. 

13 The Tytans, Idsei, Uafiyli , Triptolemus , &c. Compare Diodor. 

Sicnl. 1. v. and Ifocrat. Panegyr. 
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8 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

who made known the arts mofl: fubfervient to the 
purpofes of .human life '\ 

While fable thus difguifed the benefits conferred 
by the firft tranfitory voyages into Greece , hiflory 
preferved the memory of four fuccellive eftablifli- 
ments erected there by foreigners. From the 
middle of tfie fixteenth , to the middle of the four- 
teenth century before Chrifi; , an inundation of 
Egyptians, Phenicians, and Phrygians overflowed 
the Hellenic coafts. The caufes afligned for thefe 
emigrations are extremely confonant to the manners 
pf remote antiquity , as defcribed by facred and 
profane authors : hatred of a rival, impatience of 
a fuperior , in one inftance the perfecution of a 
brother and an enemy, and , in general, that un- 
eafy reftleffnefs of difpofition, which univerfally 
prevails among men , who have become fenfible 
of their own powers , without having fufficiently 
learned to dircdt them to the happy purfuits of arts 
and induftry ’. The principal colonies were con- 
duced by Cecrops Ie , and JDanaus , Egyptians, 
who refpedjvely fettled in Athens and Argos; 
Cadmus 7 , a Phenician, who founded Thebes in 
Bceotia , and Pelops, a Phrygian 1 *, whofe de- 
fcendants, intermarrying with thofe of Dannus , 
king of Argos, and Tyndareus, king of Lacedte- 
mon or Sparta , acquired , in the perfon of 

14 Diode*. Sicnl. I. v. Ifoerat. Panegyr. 

3* Ifoorat. Hcllen. Tub initio. Find. Olymp. x. 

Strabo, |. ix. and Plut. in Thefeo. 

17 Strabo, fbid. and irocrat. Hellen. 

•' irocrat. Pitnathen. Thucydia. 1. I. Diodor, I. i». 
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Agamemnon, fo powerful an afeendant in the e H A P. 
Peloponnefus The family of Deucalion ftill 1. 
reigned in Theflaly; but Thebes, Athens, Argos, 
and Sparta, which in all ages were regarded as 
the principal cities of Greece , thus fell under the 
dominion of four foreign lines of princes, whofe 
exploits, and glory, and misfortunes, are immor- 
talized by the firft and nobleft productions of 
Grecian genius 3 \ 

The countries , which thefe adventurers aban- * m P r0T *- 
doned , had not , according to modern ideas , at- , r0 duced 
tained a very high degree of maturity in laws and b r thefe 
government. Yet it cannot be doubted, that the -,,,0" 
natives of Egypt and the Eaft were acquainted Greece, 
with many improvements unknown to the Hellenic 
tribes. Conjectures are not to be placed in the rank 
of fads ; yet, in matters fo ancient and obfeure, 
we may be allowed to conjecture from the only 
faCts on record, that the invaders of Greece intro- 
duced into that country the knowledge of the 
Phenician alphabet; improved the practice of agri- 
culture ; multiplied the rites of religion ; difeovered 
to the Greeks feveral ufes of the metals; but, on 
the other hand , gradually adopted , in their turn, 

19 Thucyd. >. i. Diodor. I. iv. Ifacrat Panathen. 

*• The works of Homer and Pindar, and the writings of the Greek 
tragedians. In thefe, and fcarccly any where elfe, the itories of 
Cadmus, Seniele , Bacchus, Amphitryon ,• Hercules, Oedipus etc. may 
he read with pleafure and advantage; for as Strabo, U ix. fays, “All 
“ there is monferuus and tragic land. ” 
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io THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

the Grecian language, and generally conformed to 
the Grecian cuftoms and inftitutions 

The introduction of the Phenician alphabet was 
an improvement too delicate and refined to be 
immediately attended with any important confe- 
quences. The grofs underftandings of the Hellenes 
could not eafily comprehend the utility of fuch an 
ingenious invention. The knowledge of it was 
acquired and preferved by a few individuals ” of 
more enlightened minds: but the far greater part 
of the nation long contented themfclves with the 
ancient mode of pidture-writing , which, however 
limited in its application , feemed fufficient to 
exprefs the fimplicity of their rude ideas. 

The Phenicians were well acquainted with the 
precious metals as the medium of exchange. But 
the uniform tranfadions of the Greeks , as yet 
required not any fuch nicety of refinement. Even 
during the Trojan war, cattle, being the com- 

t 

»« Compare Herodotus, 1. v. c. S9. 1. vii. pafiim. Montfancon , 
Palatograph. Grace. 1. ii. Flin. 1. v. o. & SJ. Hyginus, Fab. s74. 
and Ephorus apud Diodor. I. v. 

I 11 Herodotus mentions three iuferiptions on three tripods, confe- 
grated in the temple of Jfmcnian Apollo. The firft, of Amphitryon{ 
the fecond, of the fon of Hippocoon; the third, of Laodamus the fon 
of Eteocles. The inferiptions on the shields of the heroes who befieged 
the capital of Eteocles, are noticed by ffifchylns, in his tragedy entitled, 
«• xhe Seven againll Thebes. ” Yet we know from Homer, Iliad vi. 
that when Prcetus fent Eellerophon to the king of Lycia, he gave 
him, not a written letter, but irmxTX Xvypx, mournful figns. Writing 
could not be common till ’many centuries afterwards, fmee the fitil 
written laws were given in Greece only lix centuries before Chrift. 
Herodot. 1. ii. Strabo , 1. vi. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

modify of mofl: general demand, was univerfally 
regarded as the moll convenient meafure of value *\ 
It is not eafy to determine whether gold or iron be 
more advantageous to man , the one by exciting 
his induftry , the other by feconding that indnftry 
in all the variety of ufeful arts. The difcovery of 
iron in Greece afforded the neceffary implements 
of agriculture, the gradual extenfion of which alike 
improved the fterility of the foil , and the rudencfs 
of the inhabitants. Before the arrival of Egyptian 
colonies, the cultivation of the ground might oc- 
cafionally employ the divided induftry of fcattered 
families ; but this valuable art was not confidered 
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1! In a well-known paffage, Homer after mentioning other articles, 
with which the Greeks putchafed wine, adds, avroiTi Stem, “ with 
“ oxen themfelves. ” Some fcholiafts and commentators have imagined, 
that the of Homer was a coin Damped with the figure of an ox, 
laid to have been introduced by Thefeus. Vid. Plut. in Thefeo. But 
were it allowed, which is very improbable, that Thefeus had a mint, 
it 'wouljl Dill be improbable that Homer meant fuch a coin; for in 
the epifode of Glaucus and Diomed, he fays, that the former gave 
his golden armour, worth an hundred oxen , for the brazen armour 
of the latter , worth only nine. Now we know from Pollux Onomaft. 
1. xi. c. 7. that the coin Sue , at wbatfoever time it was introduced, 
continued to be valued at two drachmas. Diomed’s arms therefore, 
upon the {uppofition of the fcholiafts , mull have been worth about 
nine shillings; and Glaucus’s, which were of maffy gold, worth only 
nine pounds. Talents of gold are often mentioned by Homer. They 
were propofed as prizes to combatants , and offered as dedications in 
temples , but too valuable to ferve as current fpecie. Homer and 
Ilcrodot. paffini. NoMicrta, money, is derived from venter, law.becaufe, 
as Ariflotle fays . u $vvsi, «AXa voytw, tyi, “ the origin of money is 
“ not natural, but conventional and arbitrary.” But in Homer’s time, 
the word vs«e; was ufed in a quite different fenfe : yenur/ua muft 
therefore have been derived from it at a later period. Com. Iliad. 1. XX. 
v, 249. and Ariftot, Ethic. Nicora. 1. v. e. y. 
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12 THE HISTORY OF GREECE: 

, f' 

C h a p. as an objed of general concern. - Cecrops firft 
i. engaged the wandering hunters or Ihepherds of 
Attica to unite in villages of hufbandmen. Corn, 
wine, and oil, rewarded their ufeful labors* 4 ; and 
thefe produdions being acquired by common toil, 
were regarded, with the ground itfelf, as a common 
property *\ 

Religions The jj ca D f an exclufive and permanent right to 
all the ufes of a piece of land, whether belonging 
to communities or to individuals , is one of the 
moll important fteps in the progrefs of fociety. In 
Greece, this invaluable right was immediately fol- 
lowed by fuch inftitutions as tended to fccure its 
enjoyment, and to check the injnflice of man, who 
is feldom willing to acquire, by flow labor, what 
he can ravilh by fudden violence. The falutary 
influence of religion was employed on this neceflary 
occalion. We are told by feveral writers, that the 
pradice of agriculture , and the rites of religion, 
were introduced at the fame time **. But the fame 
authors inform us, that their pretended founders of 
religious worfhip aboli/hed the ufe of living facri- 
fices 27 ; a cuftom , which evidently fuppofes the 
prior eftablilhment of an ancient and more bloody 

a * Faufan. 1. iii. JEfcbyl. Eumen. 

2S TherfActyoj, or cut of ground fo often mentioned in Homer, as 
fceftowed by general confent on admired kings and chiefs, might have 
fuggefted this obfervatton, which feems to have efcaped notice, though 
attended , as we shall find, with very important confequences. 

Diodor. Paufan. Apollod. 

27 KXf^roii ocyxXteiv , mu <rtnr6xi* Porph. de Abftinent. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREE CE. 13 

fuperflitioji. Yet in this humane prohibition, we chap. 
may perhaps difeern a laudable attempt to correct *• 
the barbarity of the Greeks , and to raife the new 
profeflion of agriculture above the ancient employ- 
ment of hunting. 

Before and during the time that the Hellenic TheHt '- 
tribes received continual acceitions of population f„r e their 
from diflant countries, they were no lefs diligent colonies 
in fending forth their own colonies. As they ori- g „ a -» 0 » er 
' ginally tubfifted by hunting, fifhing, and pafturage, 
a large extent of territory was requifite to fupply 
them with the neceffaries of life. They were not 
affli&ed by the oppreflive terrors of defpotifm, 
they were long unacquainted with the gentle, but 
powerful , operation of regular government ; and 
Without being fubjesfl to the one or the other, it is 
fcarcely poflible for men to live together in large 
focieties. When any of their communities feemed 
inconveniently numerous , they divided it into 
feveral portions, of which the principal kept poffef- 
fion of their original feats, while the others occu- 
pied and peopled the furrounding> territories. ■ It 
was thus that the Eolians difperfed through many 
parts of the Pejoponnefus ; the unfortunate Sify- 
phus 1 *, who founded the city of Corinth, being a 
defeendant of Eolus , and the anceftors of the' wife 
Neftor, who reigned in fandy Pylos , being fprung 
from the fame Eolic race **. A confiderable divi- 
sion of the Ionians fettled along the fouthern fhores 
of the Corinthian gulph , in the province which , 

*• Km further xftxnfu ahyex e%s>rx. Homer - Odyft 

*• Paulin. iu Corinth, et Mcffca. 
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t) H A p. eighty years after the Trojan war, changed the 
I. name of Ionia for that of Achaia ! \ The territory 
beyond the Corinthian ifthmus was parcelled out 
among innumerable fubdivifions of the Hellenic 
tribes When the continent of Greece feemed 
fufficiently populous ; the Athenians gave inhabit- 
ants to the ifle of Euboea ; and many centuries 
before the famous eftablilhments formed by the 
Greeks on the coafts of Afia Minor, of Italy, and 
of Thrace, the Dorians had fent a colony toCrete”, 
and theEolians , under thecondudfofDardanus, had 
planted the eaftern banks of the Hellefpont 
During the Trojan war, the inhabitants of thofe 
various and widely feparated countries fpoke the 
fame language that was ufed among the Hellenes , 
and acknowledged the general influence of the fame 
principles and manners. Unlefs it is fuppofed, 
therefore , that not only the Phrygians but the 
Phcnicians and Egyptians , originally fpoke the 
fame Hellenic tongue, it feems reafonable to con-.« 
jedlure that the colonies conduced by Cecrops, 
Cadmus, and Danaus , gradually adopted the lan- 
guage of the aborigines of Greece 

,p Strabo, 1. vii. !I Id. ib. PauTan. et Diodor. 

11 Diodor. ibid. Scrabo , I. vii. p. 49fi. 

33 Servius in JEueid. III. 

,4 Herodotus, 1. v. c. ?8. fays, that the colony of Cadinns changed 
their Cpeech , being furroumled by the lonians , an Hellenic tribe. He 
lays further, that together with their language, they changed the power 
of fome of their letters. He acknowledges chat the Cadmeians , or 
Thenicians, communicated to the lonians the ufe of letters ; but the 
lonians, he fays, adapted the Phenician alphabet to the founds of their 
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A (ingle refle&ion appears fufficient to prove , c n a P. 
that they likewife conformed to the Grecian infti- x, 
tutions of government. The inflexible rigor of together 
defpotifm , which has in all ages prevailed in 
Egypt” and the Eaft, was unknown to the con- ,j 0n s of 
querors of Troy. Since the abfolute power of s 05 " 11 * 
kings was not acknowledged during a long period 
of war and danger, requiring the ftridteft military 
fubordination ; and fince the Greeks preferved their 
freedom, after the increafing wealth of many centu- 
ries had a tendency to prepare them for fervitude; 
it cannot reafonably be imagined , that an Oriental 
fyftcm of opprellion Ihould have prevailed in the 
more early ages of poverty and independence 


own language. The eaftern tongues are in general extremely deficient 
in vowels. It is, or rather was, much difputed whether the ancient 
Oriental* ufed any characters to exprefs them. Their languages, there- 
fore, bad an inflexible thicknefs of found, extremely different front 
the vocal harmony of the Greek, which abounds nor only in vowels 
but in diphthongs. This circumftance denotes , in the Greeks , organs 
of perception more acute, elegant , and difcerning. They felt fuch 
faint variations of liquid founds , as efcaped the dulnefs of Afiatic 
ears, and invented marks to exprefs them. They diftinguished , in 
this manner, not only- their articulation, but their quantity, and 
afterwards their mufical intonation , as shall be explained hereafter, 
in treating of the Grecian muiic and poetry* 

3 1 The government of the Egyptians as well as of the Afiatics, is 
uniformly reprefented in feripture as an abfolute monarchy. Herodotus 
and Diodorus mention fome laws of the Egyptians, which feem to 
circutnfcribe the power of their kings. Rut thefe laws, if well ex* 
amiued, will confirm the obfervation in the text. They were eftab- 
lishcd, not in favor of the nation at large, but of the priefts and 
foldiers. The throne of Egypt was fupported by the altar, and de- 
fended by the fword ; and what defpotifm can be upheld but by the 
fame means? 

3 * See the principles eftablished by Tacitus de Mor. German. 
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16 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

The Phenicians being confidcred as the principal 
navigators and merchants of the ancient world, it 
is commonly believed that the example of thePhe- 
nician colonies firft taught the Greeks to brave the 
dangers of the fea , and to maintain a commercial 
intercourfe with each other, as well as with fo- 
reign nations. But it is fnfficient to throw a 
glance on the geography of Greece , to perceive 
how naturally commerce , without foreign aid, 
might have arifen fpontaneoufly in that highly fa- 
vored country. The continent, itfclf walked on 
three Tides by the fea, is furrounded by innume- 
rable iflands , abounding in excellent harbours. 
The variety of foils and produdtions is greater, 
perhaps , than in any other part of the world , of 
an equal extent. All the fhores of the Mediter- 
ranean , comprehending the moll beautiful, and 
anciently the mod flonrilhing part of the earth, 
are more acceflible to Greece than to any neigh- 
bouring country. Yet it appears from the light 
of hiftory, that the Greeks did not early avail 
themfelves of their fortunate fituation , or of the 
fuppofed leflons of their Phenician inftru&ors. 

Many .circumftances confpired to prolong the 
infancy of their nation , and to retard , during fe- 
veral centuries , their improvement in commerce, 
as well as in agriculture, and the other ufeful arts. 
The furface of Greece is more indented by creeks 
and rivers , and more roughened by mountains 
and promontories , than that of any other part of 
Europe. Thefe natural divifions kept the different 
communities in a ftate of reparation and hoftility. 

The 
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The ideas of theit ancient cbnfanguihity and 
common origin were weakened or effaced by the 
recent confluence of foreigners. They could not 
travel beyond theit own narrow diftricts without 
being expofed to the infults of enemies. Thefe 
infults excited refentment; mutual injuries were 
offered and retorted; each city was at war with all 
its neighbours : thus did the fmullncfs of the Gre- 
cian dates, a circumftance which, during the happy 
ages that form the fubjedl of the prefent hiftory , 
tended to break the force of cuftom and opinion , 
and to encourage that noble emulation fo favor- 
able to the progrefs of Virtue and fcience, produce, 
in lefs fortunate times , an effedl of the moft oppo- 
fite nature, choke the feeds of order, and reprefs 
the feeble (hoots of arts and humanity. 

The metals , originally deftined to promote the 
peaceful labors of man, were converted into 
powerful inffruments of deflriuSion; and while 
the land was ravaged by the fword , the fea was 
covered with pirates. The Phenicians, the Ca- 
rians, and the inhabitants of the Greek iflands in 
general, confidered navigation, not as the means 
of uniting nations by mutual intercourfe and com- 
merce, but as a happy expedient for enabling the 
poor and the brave to plunder the rich territories 
of their 'lefs warlike neighbours. The coafts of 
Greece, though in early times their* bleak forbid- 
ding afpedt might have repelled the avarice of free- 
booters, yet on account of the proximity of their 
fituation, and the valuable cargoes of hardy flaves 
in which they abounded, were continually infefbed 

Vol. I. C 
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by naval depredations. The unfortified places 
near the'lhore furrendered without refiftance ; the 
fruits of their painful induftry were plundered or 
deftroyed, and the raoft valuable portion of their 
inhabitants dragged into captivity. The pradice 
of piracy and invafion was not a temporary re- 
fource of war, prompted by neceffity, or a juft 
revenge; it grew into an ordinary profeflion, 
which was fo far from being deemed dilhonor. 
able, that it conferred much glory and renown on 
ihofe who exercifed it with fkill and bravery 17 . 

During this difordered ftate of fociety , the arts 
of peace were almoft entirely negle&ed , and Greece 
was ready to be plunged into the grolfeft barbar- 
ifm , by its domeftic diffenfions. The irruptions 
of the Thracians, Amazons, and other northern 
favages , threatened to accelerate this melancholy 
event , and to complete the ruin of the unhappy 
Hellenes **. But it may be obferved in the affairs 
of human life , that any extraordinary meafure of 
good or evil commonly leads men to dread, or 
to expedt, a fudden revolution, of fortune; a 
natural fentiment which , though liable to be ab- 
ufed by credulity and fuperftition, is founded on 
the firm bafis of experience. The rudiments of 
the raoft ufeful defigns are fuggefted always by 

4 

* 7 Thucydid. I. i. 01 ; xeiruej xaXci; rsro cijeev. The explanation in 
the text feems more confonant to Grecian manners, in thofe ages, 
than that of the fcholiall, which is translated by Sir. Kochford* 
“Chez qui la piraterie dtoit exerede avec line ccrtaine probitd. " 
M. de 1’Acad. ». 39. 

” LyBas Orat. Funeb. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 19 

fteceflity, often by calamity. The inroads of the 
wild mountaineers of Thrace, and of bther bar- 
barians more remote, whofe deftrutftive cruelty 
may be underftood by the unexampled ravages with 
which even the feebler fex ’* carried on the ravages 
of war , occafioned the firft inftitution which reftor- 
ed fome degree of prefent tranquillity to Greece, 
and laid the foundation of its future grandeur. 

The northern diftridls of Theflaly being pecu- 
liarly expofed to the dangerous fury of invaders, 
the petty princes of that province entered into a 
confederacy for their mutual defence 4 *. They 
aflembled in fpring and autumn at Thermopylae, 
a place afterwards fo illuftrious, and then governed 
by Amphiflyon, a defeendant of Deucalion, whofe 
name is immortalized in the Amphifiyonic council. 
The advantages which the confederates derived 
from this meafure , were foon perceived by their 
neighbours. The central ftates gradually acceded 
to their alliance ; and , about the middle of the 
fourteenth century before thrift, Acrifius king of 
Argos, and other princes of the Peloponnefus, 
were allowed to fhare the benefits and fecurity 
of this ufeful aflbeiation. 

After this event, the Amphidtyons appear to 
have long confined themfelves to the original 

99 The Amazons. See Lyflas Orar. Fuaeb. and Herodotus paffim. 
Vet the exiftence of thefe warlike females was doubted as early as 
the days of the emperor Hadrian, as we learn from Arrian: but what 
isTnid by that judicious and manly hiftorian, fe«?ms fufficienc to difpcl 
the doubt. See Arrian Expedit. Alfxanl. 1. vii. p. 156 . 

Matin. Jpxon. E. 5- 
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chap, purpofe of their inflitution. The Rates , whofe mea- 
i. fures wera diredted by this alfembly , found fuffi- 
qient occupation in defending their own territories; 
and near a century elapfed , before they undertook, 
by common confent, any diftant expedition. But 
it was not to be expe&ed that their reftlefs activity 
could be always exhaufted in defenfive war. The 
eftablilhment of the Amphi&yons brought toge- 
ther the chiefs moll diftinguilhed by birth and 
bravery. Glory and emulation prompted them to 
arms , and revenge direded thofe arms againft the 
barbarians. Jafon, Admetus, and other chieftains 
of Theflaly ”, having equipped a fmall fleet in the 
neighboring harbour of Iolcus, and particularly 
die fliip Argo, of fuperior fize and conftrudionto 
any before known, were animated with a defire to 
vifit foreign lands, to plant colonies in thofe parts 
of them that appeared moll delightful , and to 
retort on their inhabitants the injuries which Greece 
had fuffered from ftrangers 4 \ The princes of the 
north having proclaimed this fpirited defign over 
the central and fouthern provinces, the ftandard 
of enterprife and glory was fpeedily furrounded by 
the flower of the Grecian youth ” , who eagerly 
embraced this honorable opportunity to flgnalize 
their manly valor. Peleus , Tydeus, Telamon, 
and, in general, the fathers of thofe heroic chiefs, 
who* in the fucceeding age, Ihone with diftinguilhed 

41 Their names are mentioned by Apollodorus, Diod Siculus, Fijf" 
<Iar, Apollonius, etc. 

4 » Herodot. 1. i. Diodor. Sicul. 1. ir. 4J Pindar, Pythic. iv. * 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE, at 

luRre in the plains of Troy, are numbered chai>. 
among the leaders of the Argonauts. They were l - 
accompanied by the chofen warriors, and by the 
venerable prophets, of their refpedfive tribes; by 
an Efculapius, the admired father of the healing 
art, and by the divine .Orpheus 44 , whofe fublime 
genius was worthy to celebrate the amazing feries 
of their adventures. 

Thefe adventures, however , have been too 
much adorned by the graces of poetry, to be the 
proper fubjefts of hiRorical compofition The 
dcfigns of the Argonauts are veiled under the alle- 
gorical, or at leaR doubtful, phrafe, “ of carrying 
“ off the golden Reece; ” which , though eafily ex- 
plained , if we admit the report that the inhabitants 
of the eaRern banks of the Euxine extended fleeces 
of wool , in order to colletR' the golden particles 
which were carried down by the torrents from - 
Mount Caucafus 4 ', is yet defcribed in fuch various 
language by ancient writers, that almoR every 
modern who examines the fubjedl, thinks himfelf 
entitled to offer , by way of explanation, fome new 
conjecture of his own. But in oppofition to the 
moR approved of thefe conjedtures , we may ven- 
ture to affirm , that the voyage to Colchis was not 

44 The teftimony of Plato de Republ. 1. of liberates in Bufirid. 
fufficiently attdl the poetical fame of Orpheus. The Argonautica, 
and other works aferibed to him, are collected by Efchenbachiuc , and 
published at Nuremberg 170 a. That there, however, are the pro* 
duttions of a much later age, appears from innumerable circumftan- 
ces , fome of which are mentioned by Fabricius , Bib. Grxc. vol. i. 
p. no. 

45 Strabo, 1. xi. p. 499. 
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24 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

undertaken with a view to eflablifh extenfxve plans 
of commerce 44 , or to fearch for mines of gold, 
far lefs to learn the imaginary art of converting 
other fubltances into that precious metal 47 ; all 
fuch motives fuppofing a degree of fpeculation and 
refinement unknown in that age to the gallant but 
uninftruCled youth of Theffaly. The real objedt 
of the expedition may be difeovered by its confe- 
quences. The Argonauts fought, conquered, and 
plundered 4 * ; they fettled a colony on the fhores 
oftheEuxine 44 ; and carried into Greece a daugh- 
ter of the king of Colchis , the celebrated Medea ’* , 
a princefs of Egyptian extraction , whofe crimes 
and enchantments are condemned to eternal infamy 
in the immortal lines of Euripicles. 

Notwithftanding many romantic fictions that 
disfigure the ftory of the Argonauts , their under- 
taking appears to have been attended with a con- 
fiderable and a happy effeCt on the manners and 
character of the Greeks. From the sera of this 
celebrated expedition, we may difeover not only a 
more daring and more enlarged fpirit of enterprife , 
but a more deciftve and rapid progrefs towards 
civilization and humanity. The fullen and unfo- 
ciable chiefs , whofe acquaintance with each other 
moft commonly arofe from aCts of mutual hoftility, 
hitherto gave full fcope to the fanguinary paflions 
which characterize barbarians ", Strength and 

44 Euflach. in Homer. 

* 7 Suidas, Mdmnirei de l’Academ. ». 9. Exped. Argon. 

44 Diodor. ibid. 49 Xenoph. Anabaf. 14 Euripid. Med. 

11 This was the brazen age deCcribcd by Hefind. Oper. et Di. 1 . 
p. 141 — l$S. and by Plutarch in tlu life of Tiiefeus. 
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courage were almoft the only qualities which they 
admired : they fought and plundered^ the head 
of their refpedtive tribes, while the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring diftridts were regarded as fit ob- 
jects only to excite their rage , and gratify their 
rapacity. But thefe gloomy warriors , having 
exerted their joint valor in a remote expedition; 
learned the neceflity of acquiring more amiable 
virtues, as well as of adopting more liberal notions 
of the public intereft, if they pretended to deferve 
the efteem of their equals. Military courage and 
addrefs might alone procure them the refpeeft of 
their immediate followers , fince the fafety of the 
little community often depended on the warlike 
abilities of the chieftain ; but when feveral tribes 
had combined in a common enterprife, there was 
lefs dependence on the prowefs of any fingle leader. 
Emulation and intereft naturally rendered all thefe 
leaders as jealous of each other , as defirous of the 
public applaufe ; and, in order to acquire this ap- 
plaufe, it was neceffary to brighten the luftre of 
ihartial fpirit by the more valuable ” virtues of 
juftice and humanity. 

When this glorious field firft opened to the 
ambition of the Greeks , they cultivated it with a 
degree of induftry equally ardent and fuccefsfuL 
Innumerable were the exploits of Hercules , of 

** Hefiod marks this change of manners. It happened between the 
expedition of the Argonauts and the liege of Thebes, fince the 
latter was the firft exploit in which his new race of men , yevog Sixfeie- 
Tffov xxi apuwi were engaged. See Hefiod. Oper. et Di, Li 
v. 155 — 165. % 
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3 II A p. Thefeus , and of the divine fons of Leda 51 , and 
l. undertake^ th infinite toil and danger, to promote 
the intereft and fafety, not of their particular tribes, 
but of the general confederacy. The Grecian 
woods and mountains abounded in lions, boars, 
and other fierce animals ” , that often roamed from 
their haunts, and fpread terror and deflation 
through the adjoining vallies. The vallies them- 
felves teemed with men of brutal ftrength and 
courage , who availed themfelves of the weaknefs 
of government to perpetrate horrid deeds of vio- 
lence and cruelty. The firft worthies of Greece, 
animateckrathfer with the daring and ufeful , than 
with the romantic fpiric of chivalry, fet themfelves 
with one accord to remedy evils which threatened 
the exiftence of fociety. Their adventures have , 

' sj ‘«j„ order to ohtain the immortal fruits of merit,” fays An- 
Hotle, in his beautiful Ode to Virtue, 

- o' oie; Hf mxXk; t 
rtxnfoi, *»XX* «KT>.«<rxv, 

Ifyoi; o-av Myffuovrtc Swe^uiv. 

2 e t: os sra9o« A^iXXfof, 

A, a; 7 Aifee o««»* r?X$ov. 

This ode, which is preferved in Diogen. laert. in An hot. and ,u 
•a h us ; 1 c. 16 . proves the mind of the Stagynte to have 
' ' ; ofty a , capacious: And, while it comprehended the 

vvhole circle of fciencc , capable of reaching, in lyric poetry, the 
WRh 'ft flights of Pindar and Horace. The latter , probably , had 

Arj Ilatle in view , in ode 3. b. 3 . 

Hac arte Pollux, et vagus Hercules 
Innixus, arces attigit igneas. / 

Bnr in the order of his names, he is not fo faithful to chronology. 

,♦ In the shield of Hercules , Hcfiod deferibes a boar fighting w.th 
a ,iou. and almofl prevailing in the combat. That animal was no left 
terrible on .he oppofite coafi of Afia than in Greece, as we learn from 
Herodotus, }■ t. c ■ 34, ct fcq, 
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doubtlefs , been embelliflied by the elegant fancy 
of poets and orators ; but they will remain eternal 
monuments of generous magnanimity , which fa- 
crifices the inflindtive love of eafe and pleafure 
to the acquired tafte for glory and renown 

The laws of war and peace gradually improved 
with the poagrefs of humanity; and the firft gene- 
ral enterprife , which fucceeded the expedition of 
the Argonauts , proves that whole communities , as 
well as individuals , had begun to refpedl the virtues 
moll ettentiaJ to public happinefs. The war of 
Thebes has deferved , therefore , to be recorded ; 
while the more ancient hollilities between the Hel- 
lenic tribes , of which juftice was not even the pre- 
tence , but lull or avarice the only caufe , and wealth 
or beauty the only prize , are univerfally condemned 
to oblivion. Contempt of an ancient oracle, the 
involuntary crimes of Oedipus, and the unnatural 
cruelty of his fons , involved the royal family of 
Thebes in that maze of calamities, appropriated in 
all ages, from Sophocles “'to Voltaire, as favor- 
ite fubjedts of the Tragic Mufe. Eteocles and 
Polynices ( thefe were the miferable fons of Oedi- 
pus ) having hallened the death , and drawn down 
the maledidions , of their unhappy father, agreed 

■ to fway, by turns, the Theban feeptre. Eteocles, 

• 

,5 Paufan. 1. 1. Ifucrat. Hellen. Encom. et I’anegyr. Lyfias ct 
Demofthen. Oral. Funebr. 

’* I might ha.e faiil JEfchylus, whofe “ Seven againft Thebes ” 
is founded on the hiltory related in the text. Rut the name of So- 
phocles will bring to the mind of every reader of tafte and humanity, 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, and particularly the Oedipus Coloneus. 
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CHAP, the elder brother , reigned during the firft yeaf; 
j, but his ambitious temper* corrupted by the honors 
of royalty, refufed to refign the throne at the ap- 
pointed term of his command. His rival , Poly- 
nices, married the daughter of Adraftus, king of 
Argos , who enabled his fon-in-law to affert , by 
force of arms, his juft pretenfions to the alternate 
inheritance. The allied princes , reinforced by 
Tydeus, Capaneus, and three other chiefs, march- 
ed to Thebes at the head of feven bands of armed 
followers , who inverted the feven gates of the city. 
The Thebans , impatient of confinement within 
the walls of a place ill provided in fupplies , yielded 
to the martial ardor of Eteocles, and repelled the 
aflailants by a vigorous fally , in which the mod 
illuftrious combatants fell on both fides , and the 
wretched brothers perilhed by mutual wounds. 
The caufe of the war being removed by this hor- 
rid cataftrophe , the Argives craved leave to bury 
their dead ; but the Thebans , exafperated againft 
the daring invaders of their country , returned them 
an anfwer , which , according to the principles of 
that age, bid defiance to the dictates of nature , and 
the precepts of religion. In this extremity , Adraf- 
tus, the only chief who furvived the battle, had 
recourfe to the humane piety of the Athenians, 
who, uninfluenced by motives of ambition or in- 
tereft, took arms in defence of public juftice, and 
compelled the cruel obftinacy of the Thebans to 
grant the laft melancholy honors to the alhes of 
their deceafed enemies At the diftance of ten 

17 Lyfias Orat. Ftmcb. 
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years , the more fortunate fons of the chiefs who c. n a P» 
had fallen before the Theban walls , refented , with i. 
the fury of religious rage , the indignities that had 
been impioufly differed to the manes of their fa 1 - 
thers. They again laid fiege to the guilty city, 
deftroyed the lives and property of many of the 
inhabitants , dragged many into captivity , and 
compelled the remainder to acknowledge , as their 
king , the infant fon of the injured Polynices 

In their progrefs towards civilization , the Greeks Circum- 
perceived the advantage of political confederacy, 
before they became fully fenfible of the benefits of v0 „d t j,e 
civil union. The neccflity of providing for de- progrefs 
fence againft the aflaults of foreign enemies , and * owatd * 
the natural dictates of intereft and ambition , un- tran quii. 
folded the idea of a federal aflociation between lity in the 
different communities , before the members of any Grs,cian 
one ftate had been fufficiently united in the fyftem 
of^omeftic policy. Various clufters of towns and 
villages , fituate in winding vallies , divided by 
lofty mountains , acknowledged the authority of 
kings or chieftains, who led forth their warlike 
youth to glory and danger. Summoned to arms 
againft foreign enemies , they readily flocked to 
the ftandard of their king, and received, with im- 
plicit fubmiflion , his commands in the field , but 
when no common caufe roufed their emulation , or 
excited their valor, the inhabitants of each little 

" Confer. Homer. 1. iv. ». 337- tt paffim. Heliorf. Op. et DU 
JEfchy). Sepcem contra Thebas. Lyfias Orat. Funeb. Statius Thebaid. 

Apollod. 1. iii. Diodor. 1. iv. Paufou. in Bceotic. 
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townfliip afpired at independent jurifdidlion , and 
the nominal fubjedls of the fame prince often ter- 
minated their differences by the decifion of the 
fvvord 

To cement fuch diforderly communities bylaws 
and government , required an acquaintance with 
fome more civilized people , among whom the 
effeifts of this happy union vifibly prevailed. Such 
an example fortunately occurred in the wife infli- 
tutions and policy of the Cretans , which are re- 
prefented not only as the moft ancient , but the 
beft regulations , that ever were eflablifhed in any 
portion of the Grecian territory The celebrated 
ifland , which fable has dignified with tlie imaginary 
honor of giving birth to fome of the gods ,l of 
Greece , poffelfed the real merit of communicating 
to that country many ufeful improvements. It 
had been early planted , as we had occafion already 
to obferve, by a colony of Dorians. This colony, 
which received various ** acceffions from Greece, 
enjoyed two advantages above their brethren on 
the continent. Their infular fituation left them 
expofed , indeed, to naval depredations, but deli- 
vered them from thofe fierce incurfions by land, 
which often disfigured and defol&ted the mother 
country. A favorable gale wafted the unfkilful 
mariners of antiquity from the fhores of Crete to 
the capital of Egypt. The facility of communication 

*• Thucydid. I. i. Plut. in Thefeo. 

*• Plat, de Leg. et in Minoe. Arillot. Pol. 1. ii. Plut. in Ly. 
ctirg. 

S1 Hcfind. Tbeog Homer. TUnd'. 1 . \‘ vk . v. 1*2, etc. 
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thus introduced between the two countries an c h a p. 
in, m! habitual intercourfe, from which the barbarous J. 

ften » iflanders had nothing to lofe, and every thing to 

. of tbt gain. Rhadamanthus and others of their early 
kings or chieftains, whom intereft or curiofity car- 
bylaw ried into Egypt and the Eaft, appear to have had 
ice will fagacity toobferve, and dexterity to employ, feve- 
10111 tk ral of the inventions and inftitutions of thofe power- 
id. Sud ful and civilized kingdoms, for the ufeful purpofe 
ife infii of confirming their own authority , and bridling the • 
are rt fierce palfions of their countrymen. 

but tk The elder Minos is peculiarly diftinguiflied for The eider 
tin am promoting this beneficial defign. The doubtful Minos ' 
lcbratei appellation of Son of the Ocean, which, perhaps, 
aa-rinarr he might derive from his numerous voyages , leaves 
d s “ 0 it uncertain whether he was a native Cretan, or a 
iiiicitis)! foreigner. In the countries which he had vifited, 
entJ i he obfc-rved certain families inverted , from time 
nlrea^ immemorial , with unbounded honors, as the im- „ 

C0 |JJ mediate vicegerents of the divinity. The uncul- 
Greea tivated , but freeborn genius of Greece , always 
hren® re j e <rted this odious profanation ; yet it feemed 
poflible to Minos to acquire that refpeert for his 
k ut d(|i office, which he would have vainly folicited for his 
iv land, perfon. We are not informed by what virtues, 
aiotbo civil or military, he acquired, before the eftablifh- 
ynftilft! 1Tlcnt his law's , an extraordinary influence among 
— rete 0 the Cretans. But as flaves multiplied to fuch a 
miotic degree in the ifland during his reign, that agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts were exercifed by them 

luting x 483, . , V , 
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/ ' \ ’ 

(j H A r. alone, there is reafon to conjedure that he had 
v been extremely fuccefsful in war againfl: his neigh* 
hours, and no lefs equitable in dividing the booty 
among the various Cretan tribes who followed 
the fortune of his arms. However this may be , it 
appears from the general evidence of antiquity, 
that Minos had addrefs to perfuade men, prone to 
wonder and to believe, among whom, whatever 
dazzled the imagination announced the prefence of 
a divinity , that their favorite hero was admitted 
to the familiarity of the gods **. From them he 
pretended to derive |an invaluable fyftem of laws, 
which he was enjoined to engrave on tables of 
brafs. From Jupiter he received the regal fceptre, 
which entitled him to adminifter thefe laws, but 
obliged him to refped them. By command of 
the fame god , he founded the cities of Gnofifus, 
Cydonia, and Pheftus, and united the diftant fub- 
jeds of his wide-extended domain , by fuch regu. 
lations as ferved alike to fupport the authority of 
the prince, and to maintain the rights of the 
people 

Expcdi- The beautiful arrangement of this political edifice 
tion of ftruck the difcerning eye of Thefeus , the illuftri* 
into Crete, eus fon of /Egeus , king of Athens, in his cele* 
a. c. 1234 - brated expedition to Crete, during the reign of the 
fecond Minos. The laft- mentioned prince joined 

A«; lUtys ihg o«fj;r»r. Odyff. I. xir. v. 179. which Horace 
translates. 

Jovis arcanis Minos admiflus , L. i. Ode. is. 


** Suabo, 1. x. p. 4So. Plato in Minoe. di)Od. 1. v. 
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the fplendor of military renown to the famed wif- chap, 
dom of his revered anceftor. His maritime forces 1. 
exceeded the united ftrength of his neighbours ; he 
fubdued feyeral of the circumjacent ifles ; and 
while he permitted his own fubjeds to ravage the 
coafts of Greece, under pretence of lawful war, he 
effedually checked the piratical depredations of the 
Carians , Lycians , and Phoenicians , which had 
hitherto proved fo frequent and fo deftrudive 
Athens experienced the effects of his power and 
ambition, and reludantly fubmitted to adifgraceful 
tribute of feven youths, and as many virgins 
which was cruelly exaded by a nation who fub- 
fifted on the labor of flaves. The tributary captives 
were drawn by lot from the body of the people , 
who trembled at the annual return of the Cretan 
veflel. Difcontents arofe againft the government of 
JEgeus, who feemed to bear the indignity with 
too much tamenefs ; when his heroic fon , with a 
patriotifm congenial to his charader, generoufly 
offered his life in the fervice of his country'*. 

The fame of Thefeus had already reached the 
ears of Minos , who refpeded his virtues ; and this 
refped was converted into admiration , on behold- 
ing the Athenian prince a voluntary captive. 

44 Thncydid. 1. I. 

47 Odyfil I. xi. v. 310. et Virgil , iEn. 6 . 

Tom pendere pcenas 

Cecropid* juffi , miferum ! feptena quotanni* f 

Corpora natorum. 

•* Tpfe fuunj Thefeus pro cans corpus Athcnis 

Frojiccre optavit.— Catullus. 
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Minos treated him with the affc&ionnte kincf- 
nefs of ancient hofpitality ; gave him bis daughter 
Ariadne in marriage ; and declared the Athenians 
thenceforth free from a contribution equally cruel 
and ignominious. Thefeus reaped great glory from 
this tranfadtion. The veflel , in which he failed, 
continued to be annually fent, for more than eight 
centuries afterwards, to return thanks to Apollo, 
in his favorite ifland of Delos" ; and the fortunate 
voyage to Crete was celebrated by facrifices, and 
other ceremonies , handed down to the latefl times 
of the Athenian republic 7 \ 

. Many extraordinary circumflances , invented by 
the poets, disfigure events, which are otherwife 
fufficiently authenticated. The unnatural amours 
of the abominable Pafiphae , and the bloody feafls 
of the monftrous Minotaur 71 , have been faithfully 
tranferibed, from one age to another, in the tire- 
fome compilations of injudicious mythologifts ; but 
it feems not to have occurred to thofe writers , that 
the expedition to Crete laid the foundation of the 
improvements afterwards introduced by Thefeus 
into the Athenian government. The inftitutions 
and manners of that ifland prefented a pidture of 
more regular compofition , and more harmonious 
coloring, than could be feen in any part of the 
Grecian continent. Various focieties of freemen, 


*’ Plato, fhsedo. 


*• Plut. in Thefeo. 


71 Hie crudclis amor tauri, fuppoftaiiue furto 
Pafiphae, etc. 

The judicious Virgil places theft ftrange ftorics in the feuiptuffd 
porch of an ancient temple. 
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all united under one government, all equal among 
themfelves , and all ferved by flaves ; no private 
property in land ; the men eating at public tables, 
and the families fubfifting from the common (lock) 
the youth regularly trained to the gymnaftic exer- 
cifes, navigation, and war; a fevere morality en« 
forced by law ; honor the reward of age and 
merit; and the whole community acknowledging 
the prerogative of an hereditary king, who derived 
his authority from Jupiter, but who was no longer 
entitled to the divine protection than he continued 
to obferve juftice, and to maintain the unalienable 
privileges of his fubjeCts 7 \ Impreffed with the 
falutary inftitutions which he beheld in this fiou- 
rifhing ifland , Thefeus, Upon his acceffion to the 
throne of his father, was ambitious to introduce 
them into his native country. The rudenefs of the 
Athenians, indeed, admitted not the introduction 
of written laws. But the 'fcattered villages of 
Attica were perfuaded to embrace the regulations 
of the capital 77 5 to unite in common Gerembnies 
of religion ; to acknowledge the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of fubjedts ; and , while they aflerted the 
right of citilens , to fefpeCt , during peace and 
war, the facred prerogative of royal majefty. 

The improvements in domeftic policy, thus in* 
traduced into Attica by the example of Crete, and 
the wifdom of Thefeus , were gradually adopted 
by the neighbouring provinces 7 \ At the com* 

ft Arillot. Polir. 1. ii. c. 9 , etc. Strabo , ibiJ. Plato de Leg. 
ft Thucydid. 1. ii. Plut. in Thefto. »♦ Uiohyr. italic, i. * 
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mencement of the Trojan war , all the Grecian 
dates had embraced one uniform fyftem of govern- 
ment , uniting the independent fpirit of European 
freedom with the refpedful veneration of Egyptian 
and Afiatic fuperftition This lingular frame of 
policy, compofed of materials feemingly incapable 
of alliance , was peculiarly well adapted to great 
and generous undertakings; and unlefs the divine, 
though limited authority of kings, had fortified 
the other inftitutions which ferved to tame the 
ferocity of the Greeks , there is reafon to doubt 
whether their leaders could have engaged above 
an hundred thoufand ftubborn Barbarians to un- 
dertake a diftant and difficult enterprife, much lefs 
have detained their reludant impatience during ten 
years in the fiege of Troy. 

Before we examine the caufes and incidents of 
this celebrated fiege, to which the exploits hitherto 
related feem but unworthy preludes , it may be 
proper to take a fhort view of the ftrength and 
refources of the two nations , who were eager to 
fhock in a conflid, that totally deftroyed the one, 
and proved extremely ruinous to the other. Ex- 
clufive of the provinces of Epirus and Macedonia, 
which long remained barbarous and uncultivated, 
the continental pofleflions of the Greeks were 
nearly equal to Scotland in extent, marked with ftill 
bolder features , and blefled with a warmer fun. 
In its length, the whole country is almoft equally 
divided by two oppofite gulphs , compreffing 


Iiomer, pafltm* 
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between them a mountainous neck of land , to the C H a tv 
breadth of only five miles , into the peninfula of i. 
Peloponnefus , and the territory extending north* 
wards , from the extremity of the Corinthian 
ifthmus to the fouthern frontier of Macedonia 7 \ 

The Peloponnefus , an hundred and fixtv miles in 
length, and fcarcely one hundred in breadth, is 
every where interfeded by mountains , particularly 
the towering ridges of Zarex and Taygetus. Du* 
ring the flourifhing ages of Greece , this fmall 
peninfula contained feven independent communi- 
ties, of unequal power and fame, which ranked in 
the following order: The comparatively large, and 
highly diverfified , territory of Laconia; the fruit- 
ful vale of Argos; the extenfive coaft of Achaia; 
the narrow but commercial ifthmus of Corinth ; 
the central and mountainous region of Arcadia; 
together with the more level countries of Elis and 
Meffenia , which are throughout better adapted to 
tillage than any other provinces of the Pelopon- 
nefus 77 . The Grecian pofTcffions beyond the Co- 
rinthian ifthmus werfc more confiderable , extend- 
ing above two hundred miles from eaft to Weft, 
and one hundred and fifty from north to fouth. 

They were naturally divided, by the long and 
intricate ridges of Olympus, Pindus , Oeta , and 
Offa, into nine feparate provinces; which, during 
the celebrated ages of Grecian freedom , were 
occupied by nine independent republics. They 
comprehended the extenfive and fertile plains of 

7t Strabo, !. vii *7 Strabo, ibid, et Paufan. Merten, 
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Theflaly and Boeotia, both of which were, in early 
times, mufh expofed to inundations; and the 
latter, abounding in fubterranean caverns was 
peculiarly fubjedt to earthquakes; the lefs fertile, 
but more fecure territory of Attica ; the weftern 
provinces of JEtolia and Acarnama, encompalled 
on one fide by dangerous feas , and confined on 
the other by almoft impaffable mountains ; and 
the four Jmall rocky diftri&s of Phocis , Doris, 
Locris, and Megara 7 ’- 

It has been obferved, that thefe names and di- 
vifions , which remained to the lateft times, are 
pretty accurately marked by Homer, whofe poems 
continued , through fucceeding ages , to be the 
approved ftandard and legal code, to which neigh- 
bouring communities appealed , m adjufting their 
difputed boundaries". This obfervat.on, how- 
ever mud be qualified chiefly by two exceptions 
During the Trojan war, the extenfive province of 
Theffaly fcnt forth above a fourth part of the 
whole Grecian ftrength, and was divided among 
roany warlike leaders. It might naturally be ex- 
pelled, while agriculture and pafturage were the 
principal occupations fubfervient to human life, 
that a country, abounding in plains and meadows, 
fhould excel in population and m power . When 
commerce, navigation, and the mechanic arts 
enriched and adorned the middle and fouthern di- 
vifions of Greece, the northern diflridl of Thef- 
faly loft its ancient pre-eminence. The iecond 

Strabo , L vii. »• Plot, in Solon. •• Plato in Mcnon. 
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exception arofe from the extenfive power of the chap. 
houfe of Pelops , which , as already mentioned , 1. 

had, by fortunate marriages and rich fucccffions , 
acquired dominion over the northern and eaftern 
parts of the Peloponnefus , formerly containing 
feveral independent principalities , and , after the 
misfortunes of Agamemnon and his family, again 
divided into the immortal republics of Sparta , 

Argos , Corinth , and Achaia. 

From this general view of the country , it will Nnmb " of 
not appear remarkable, that, in an age when every cian shi , )s 
able-bodied man was a foldier , Greece fhould and troupe, 
have railed an army of an hundred and two thou- 
fand men. The Acarnanians alone , for reafons > 

unknown, fent no forces to Troy. But the con- 
tinent was aflifted by the generous efforts of Crete, 
of Rhodes, and of many fmaller iflands, which 
were fubjed to their refpedive princes, or governed 
by the wide - extended dominion of Agamemnon. 

The veffels collected for tranfporting thefe forces 
to Afia amounted to twelve hundred fail. They 
were equipped at little expenfe , and built with 
little ingenuity, moved by only one bank of oars, 
and entirely unprovided with decks or anchors. 

Their complement varied in different veffels; fome 
contained an hundred and twenty, others only 
fifty men , who appear to have been equally ac- 
quainted with the military art, as prndifed in that 
remote age, and with the rude fimplicity of ancient 
navigation ". 

«« Tbucydid. ibid. Homtr, paflim. 
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chap. The celebrated kingdom of Priam , againll 
I. which this armament \yas directed , occupied the 
Defcrip- eaftern banks of the Hellefpont, the fouthern coaft 
tion of D f the Propontis , and the northern fliores of the 
i, c nirr’ jEgean. From the river Efepus to the promoo- 
Phrvcta. tory of Le&um , the Trojan dominions extended 
in length two hundred miles ; but their breadth 
was far lefs confiderabJe , being regularly com- 
preffed between three feas, and the lofty ridges of 
mount Ida. This delightful and pidturefque coun- 
try, which excelled Greece in fruitfulnefs of foil 
and foftnefs of climate “ , was diftinguilhed by the 
epithet of Hellefpontian , from the large inland 
, province, which bore the common name of Phry- 

HiRory of gia **. The Lelfer, or Hellefpontian Phrygia, 
that epun- was planted, according to tradition, by a Grecian 
colony, about two hundred years before the Tro- 
jan war. The fimilarity of religion, language, and 
manners , fufficiently juftified that opinion , and 
feems to have induced the moll diligent inquirers 
of antiquity to regard not only the Trojans, but 
the Lycians and Pamphylians, as fcattered branches 
of the Hellenic nation * 4 , which diftance of place had 
gradually cut off from all communication with the 
trunk. The Afiatic Greeks were expofed to none 
of thofe unfavorable circumftances already mem 
tioned , which long retarded the improvement of 
their brethren in Europe, The fertile and exten- 
(ive plains of Afia offered them the materials of 

** Hippocrat de Loc. »» Strabo , I. xiii, 

t* Ilerodot. I. vii. Strabo , 1. yiv. 
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more powerful kingdoms than Greece could afford; chat: 
and , inftead of being haraffed and endangered by r. 
the continual incurfions of northern favages , they 
enjoyed the vicinity of the Phrygians and Lydians, 
nations defcribed as flourifhing in wealth and peace 
from the remoteft antiquity **. From the preva- 
lence of the Grecian language and cufloms on the 
one hand, and the name of the country on the 
other, it is not unreafonable to fuppofe, that the 
Trojans were a mingled race of Greeks and Phry- 
gians , collected by Dardanus , anceflor fifth in 
degree to old Priam. 

This adventurer, whofe parentage Homer leaves 
uncertain, by calling him fon of Jupiter found- 
ed a city on one of the many weftern branches 
of mount Ida, commanding a beautiful and fertile 
plain, and watered by the immortal rivers Simois 
and Scamander * 7 . The new fettlement flourifhed 
under his fon, the wealthy Erichthonius, who, by 
the judicious management of his "'mares and fhl- 
lions, fupplied the neighbouring kingdoms with 
liorfes of a fuperior breed. His fucceffor, Tros, 
communicated his name to the territory, which 
was often called Troas, and to the celebrated city 
Uion , which his fon Ilus, having removed his re- 
fidence from the mountain , built on the adjoining 
plain. Laomedon, the fucceffor of Ilus, fortified 
the town of Ilion , or Troy , with walls of fuch 
uncommon ftrength , that, in the language and 


15 Herodot. I. i. 
“ Iliad , xx. v. 


Dionyf. Halic. I. i. Suidas in voc. 
sir. 17 Ibid. xx. v. sis, etc. 
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belief of the times, they were deemed the work 
of the gods '*. Whether he defrauded his fuppofed 
auxiliaries of their promifed rewards and facrifices, 
or fupplied the expenfe of this undertaking by 
defpoijing their facrcd fhrines, it is certain that the 
guilt of Laomedon was believed to entail calamity 
On his unhappy defendants. j 

His fop Priam , however , long enjoyed the de- i 

ceitful gifts of fortune , before he was overtaken i 

by the vengeance of heaven. Having attained old 
age in the undifturbed pofleflion of a throne, he i 

was fnrrounded by a numerous and flourilhing l 

family , beloved by his fubjeds , and refpeded by ( 

bis neighbours. Yet this amiable , but too indul- \ 

gent prince, was defined to feel the fharpefl pangs c 

of human mifery. y 1 

Hereditary feuds fubfifted between the anceftors' v 

©f Priam and thofe of Agamemnon, when the latter t 

quitted their eftablifhments in Afia , to feek new t 

fettlements in Greece. The infult offered to t 

Ganymede, a beautiful Trojan youth, by the bru- t 

tal fury of Tantalus *' , was retorted on IVIonelaus, { 

the fourth in defcent from this infamous prince, 1 

by the rape and detention of his queen, the cele- f 

brated Helen. Paris, the ill-fated fon of Priam, 
was the author oi this new injury. But refent- 
ment for the wrongs of his houfe formed not the 1 

** Hamer, Iliad, xx. x. aid, etc. Strabo, hriii. 

*’ h has been obferved, that the ftory olTaatatus, bikes «f tw ! 

lope , was probably the invention of a later age. It is certain that, 
whatever might prevail in Phrygia, th{ unnatural pafTion, which 
diftraced the later times of Greece, was unknown in that country 
during the heroic ages. Natal. Oem, 1. ix. c. IS. 
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pnly motive which engaged the youthful levity of c H a p, 
Paris to dishonor the filler -in -Jaw of Agamenar I. 
non. Helen was the daughter of Tyndareus, Icing 
of Sparta. The illullrious honors of her family 0 fHeien, 
were adorned by the generous magnanimity of her d»u«bwr 
brothers, Callor and Polydeuces, whofc exploits of Spam. 6 
flione confpicuous in all the military expeditions of 
that gallant age. But the native luftre of Helen 
needed not the aid of foreign ornament. Even 
in the tender age of childhood , her opening 
charms had inflamed the heart of Thefeus " , th© 
mod admired and the mod virtuous of the Gre- 
cian chiefs. The fame of her beauty increafed 
with her ripening age , and her perfon became an 
objedt of eager contention among thofc who , by 
birth or merit, were entitled to afpire at the in- 
valuable prize. Tyndareus, folicitous to prevent 
the violence of a fecond lover (for, agreeably to 
the manners of his age , Thefeus had carried her 
off by force), bound the various fuitors by oath 
to defend the honor of his daughter , and t« 
fecure the pofledion of her charms to the man who 
fhould be honored with her choice **. The Sb« mar. 
princely mien and Infinuating manners of Mene- ? e * M, " e ‘ 
laus, were preferred to the more fohd qualities of fuccceds ta 
his numerous competitors. Having married the that kinE ' 
heirefs of Tyndareus, he fucceeded, in her right, 
to the Spartan throne ”. The graceful pair had 
not long enjoyed the honors of royalty , and the 
fweets of conjugal union, when their bappinefii 

*• Plot, in Thefto. Thutjdid. 1. i. c. 9 . *» Paulin. Laeon. 
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was interrupted by the arrival of the fon of Priam, 
the handfomeft man of his age , and fingularly 
adorned with the frivolous accomplilhments that 
often captivate the weaknefs of a female mind. 
Though a foldier of no great renown, Paris had 
ftrongly imbibed the romantic fpirit of gallantry 
which prevailed *' in the heroic ages , and was dif- 
tinguilhed by an ardent paffion for beauty , which, 
notwithftanding the general foftnefs of his unwar- 
like chara&er, prompted him to brave every dan- 
ger in purfuit of his favorite objed. Animated 
by the hope of beholding the inimitable model of 
what he mod adored , he feized the opportunity 
afforded him by a voyage of Menelaus into Crete* 
vifited the i dominions of his hereditary enemies, 
and folicitea the rites of hofpitality at the Spartan 
court. 

His perfon , his accomplishments , his addrefs , 
and ftill more the voluntary hardlbips which he 
had endured for her fake, feduced the inconftant 
affe&ions of the Grecian queen. Enamoured of 
the elegant ftranger, fhe abandoned her country 
and her hulband, and having tranfported her tnoft 
valuable treafure within the Trojan walls, defied 
the refentment of Greece, and the vengeance of 
heaven. 


*’ Perfeus had carried off the African Medufa ; Jaion , Medea of 
Colchis; Thefeus , the Amazon Anciope ; Hercules, Megara, Iol«» 
Deancira , etc. The hiftorical poets of the heroic ages might have 
faid , with Ariofto , > 

Le donne, i cavalier', I’arme , gli amori, 

... Le cortefte , I’audaci imprefc io canto, 
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It was now the time for Menelaus to crave the 
ftipulated afliftance of his ancient rivals. His de- 
mand was enforced by the authority of Agamem- 
non *\ At the fummons of the two brothers, the 
confederates affembled at iEgium , the capital of 
Achaia; confirmed the obligation of their former 
promife ; fettled the proportion of troops to be 
raifed by each prince ; determined the time and 
place qf their departure; and named Agamemnon, 
the moll powerful among them, to the chief com- 
mand, in an expedition which fo. deeply concerned 
the honor of his family. 

Aulis, a fea-port of Bosotia, was appointed for 
the place of rendezvous and embarkation **. Be- 
fore the whole armament failed from thence, 
Ulyflcs king of Ithaca, and, what may feem ex- 
traordinary , the injured Menelaus, undertook a 
folemn embaffy to Troy, in order to demand re- 
ftitution and reparation; but returned highly dif- 
gufted with their reception and treatment. Some 
members of the Trojan council had the barbarity 
to propofe putting them to death. Their juft 
indignation increafed the warlike ardor of their 
aflociates. But contrary winds long retarded their 
departure. The Trojans had time to ftrengthen 
their ramparts, to colledt arms and provifions, and 
to fummon the afliftance of their diftant allies. 
The martial fpirit of the age, together with a fenfe 
of common danger, brought many powerful auxi- 
liaries to Priam. His caufe was defended by the 
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hardy mountaineers, who covered the back of his 
kingdom ; by the Carians , Lycians , and other 
nations of Afia Minor, extending from the mouth 
of the river Halys to the fouthern extremity of 
Cilicia; and by the Pelafgi, Thracians, and Paeo- 
nians, fierce barbarians- who inhabited the Euro- 
pean fide of the Hellefpont and Propontis. Con- 
fiding, however, rather in their domeftic ftrength, 
than in foreign afliftance, the Trojans determined 
to defend their native Ihores againft hoftile inva- 
fion. The debarkation of the Greeks was pur- 
chafed by much blood. Having effected a de- 
feent, they encamped on the Trojan plain, but 
loft the only opportunity which they enjoyed 
during many years, of crnOiing at once the power 
of their enemies; who immediately fhut them- 
felves up within their impenetrable walls, leaving 
the city open only on the fide of mount Ida, from 
which they received corn, cattle, and other ne- 
ceffary fupplies. 

Agamemnon, as there was reafon to expedl from 
the manners of his age, had been more induftrious 
in colleding a great army , than provident in con- 
triving meanS by which it might keep the field. 
The provifions, tranfported from Greece, were 
fpeedily confumed, while the operations of the 
fiege promifed little hope of fuccefs, the Greek? 
being unacquainted with any military engines fit- 
ted to make an impreffion on the Trojan walls. 
With fuch a numerous army, they might have 
converted the fiege into a blockade; but fcarcity 
of fupplies compelled the greater part of them to 
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quit the camp. The refource of ravaging the 
adjacent country foon exhaufted itfelf. Many be- 
took themfelves to cultivating the rich vales of the 
Cherfonefus , whofe induftrious inhabitants had 
recently been expelled, or deftroyed, by the fierce 
incurfions of the barbarous Thracians **. Others 
had recourfe to piracy, fcoured the neighbouring 
feas, ravaged the unprotected coafts of theHellef- 
pont and .ftigean, and plundered or demolifhed fuch 
unfortified places as acknowledged the dominion, 
or affifted the arms of Troy ”. Thefe ravages 
excited the rage of the Afiatics, and rendered them 
more hearty in the caufe of their confederates. In 
this manner nine fummers and winters elapfed, 
without affording the nearer profpeCt of a decifion 
to the conteft; but, in the tenth year of the war, 
the feeming misfortunes’ of the Greeks precipitated 
the’downfal of the proud city of Priam. A dread- 
ful peftilence invaded the camp of the befiegefs , 
and long continued to rage with unabating fury. 
This calamity was followed by the well-known 
quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, which 
deprived the Grecian army of its principal ftrength 
and ornament. The Trojans derived new fpirits 
from the misfortunes of their enemies j they ven- 
tured to abandon the protection of their walls, 
boldly aflailed the Grecian camp, and rilked feveral 
engagements, in mod of which they were victo- 
rious. In the laft of thefe, the beloved friend of 
Achilles was flaiu by the arm of HeCtor, the 
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I*, braveft and moft generous of the Trojan race. 
This event, which was infinitely more dreadful 
than death to the affectionate ardor of the Gre^ 
cian chief, ftifled his hitherto inexorable refentment 
Againft the proud tyranny of Agamemnon. His 
return to the camp reftored the declining fortune 
of the Greeks ; and the indignant fury of his rage 
was quenched in the detefted blood of He&or, 
whofe patriotic valor had long been the firmed 
bulwark of his father’s kingdom. The deftrudion 
of Troy ” foon followed the death of her darling 
hero. - The city, whether taken by ftorm or by 
furprife, was fet on fire during night; molt of the 
citizens perifhed by the fword , or were dragged 
into captivity; and only a miferable remnant efcap* 
ed through the confufed horror of raging flames 
and expiring kinfmen. 

- The burning of Troy happened eleven hundred 
of and eighty -four years before the Chriftian xra. 
Neither the city nor territory ever affumed, in any 
fucceeding age , the dignity of independent go- 
vernment The fea-coaft was planted eighty 


•* We should probably know fomething more of the hlltory of the 
Troian war, if the works of Pifaniler remained. Macrobius, in 
{peaking of the plagiarifms of the Romans from Greek writers, has 
the following pafthge : ‘*()use Virgilius traxil a Grata's, difturumne 
“ me puietis, quit vulgo nota funt? ... Tel quod everfionem Trojit 
* cum Sinoue fuo Si equu ligneo, ceterifque omnibus, quae librum 
“ fecundum faciunt, a Pifandro pene ad verbum tranfcripferit, qui 
“ inter Grsrcos poetas emiuet, ” &c. Macrob. 1. ». c. 2 . 

I have carefully examined the evidence given by Rocllart (Epilt. 
num JEncas unquam fuit in Italia), and by Mr. Wood (EiTay on 
the original Genius of Homer), to prove that the defendants ef 
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years after the Trojan war, by new colonies from 
Greece; and. the inland parts fubmitted to the 
growing power of the Lydian9, whofe arms over- 
fpread and conquered all the fineft provinces of 
Leffer Afia **\ • •• .* • •• U-r-u 

\ The Greeks had recovered pofTeffion of the. ad- 
mired beauty of Hel^|; they had taken complete 
vengeance on the family “‘ and nation of her un- 
happy feducen; but the misfortunes, which were 
the natural confequence of the Trojan expedition,: 
left them little reafon to boaft of their vidory. Of 
five Boeotian commanders , only one remained , 
and the fiege had been proportionably fatal to the 
leaders of other tribes , as well as to their warlike 
followers. Thofe who lived to divide the rich 
fpoils of Troy, were impatient to fet faikwith their 
newly-acquired treafure, notwithftanding the threat- 
ening appearance of the Ikies. IVlany of them 
perilled by Ihipwrcck ; the reft were long tolled 
on unknown feas ; and when they expeded to 
find in their native country the end of their cala- 
mities, they were expofcd to fuffer greater cala- 
mities there, than any which they had yet endured. 
The thrones of feveral of the abfent princes had 


JEneas reigned in Trny. But notwithftanding the learned ingenuity 
of a profound , and the plaufible criticifm of an elegant fcholar , the 
matter feems ftill too doubtful to warrant contradicting the popular 
•pinion. 

Herod. I. ii. Thucyd. 1. i. Judin, 1. xviii. Strabo, 1. iii. 

I dwell not on a fubject which has been handled by the great 
matters of the paffions. See Virgil : 

Furfitan et Priami fiterint quse fata requires, eto. 
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been ufurped by violence and ambition ; the land} 
of various communities had been occupied by the 
invafion of hoftile tribes : even the leaft unfortu- 
nate of thofe adventurers found their domains 
uncultivated, or their territories laid wade; their 
families torn by difcord, or their cities fbaken by 
fedition. And thus the mo^Celebrated enterpnfe 
of combined Greece tended to plunge that delight- 
ful and onGe happy country into barbarifm and 
mifery 

Plato, de ten. 1. ill. Thucyd. 1. i. p. *. 
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CHAP. II. 

Religibit . — Government. Arte .-^-Manners, and Cbarucler. 

. TP HE ancient Greeks had ftrongly imbibed art 
opinion that the country in which they lived 
was peculiarly favorable to the dignity of human 
nature. The voluptuous climates of Afia produced 
invention and ingenuity, but foftened the tempos 
of men into a fitnefs for fervitude. The rigorous 
feverity of European fkies gave ftrength and agi- 
lity to the limbs, and hatdy boldnefs to the mind, 
but chilled the fancy , and benumbed the finef 
feelings of the foul. The inhabitants of the eaft 
and foruth were degraded below the condition of 
humanity, by an unfortunate abufe of power, while 
the turbulent fons of the north and weft; were in- 
capable , from ignorance and indocility , of fub- 
mitting to any regular fyftem of government. The 
Greeks alone ; poffeffing an intermediate fituation 
between the extremes of cold and heat. United 
courage and capacity ; tempered the ftern and 
manly, with the gentler virtues; and enjoyed the 
double advantage of liberty and laws *. 

This fplendid obfervation is too flattering to the 
didates of national vanity to be haftily adopted by 
a cautious inquirer into truth, who will be apt to 
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chap, afcribe the fuperior luftre of Grecian manners, 
IL rather to the elegant imagination of authors , than 
to the intnnfic merit of their fubjedt. Yet it mull 
be acknowledged, feveral circumftances would lead 
us to believe, that the great poet to whom we owe 
our principal information concerning the ancient 
ftate of Greece, copied from nature only. The 
majefty of Virgil, the fplendor of Taflo, and the 
fublimity of Milton, are not fufficient to conceal an 
effort in thofe noble writers to maintain the tone 
which they have alfumed ; a defire to embellifh the 
manners which they deferibe ; an ambition to ele- 
vate and to adorn their poems by the ufe of a mar- 
vellous machinery, which had not its foundation 
in the experience, and (as to Virgil and TafTo) 
fcarcely in the belief of their own age. I11 Homer 
there is neither embellilhment, nor effort, nor dif- 
guife of any kind ; he relates what he has feen and 
heard with unaffedted fimplicity ; his ideas and 
fentiments are not only clothed in the graces of 
poetry, but arrayed in the charms of truth; and 
an amazing diverfity of characters , preferving 
amidft innumerable (hades of diferimination a ge- 
neral air of refemblance, diftinguifii the Iliad and 
Odyffey above other poetical compofitions, and 
prove them to have been copied , not from the li- 
mited combinations of human invention, but from 
the wide variety of impreffions in the rich ftore- 
houfe of nature. In fome deferiptive parts of his 
poem , Homer doubtlefs yielded to the pleafing 
didtates of his inimitable fancy; but it feems plain 
from internal evidence ©nly, that he delineates with 
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• tninute .Icctiracy the geography, mythology, hiftory, 
and manners of Greece ; and that his obfervations 
concerning all thefe fubjedls are perfectly agreeable 
to the opinions and belief which Univerfally pre- 
vailed among his countrymen. If this matter 
required the aid of foreign evidence, it might be 
fully confirmed by the teftimony of the Greek 
hilforians-, who fupport in every inftance the vera* 
city of the poet ; aliening not only the authenticity 
of the fads which he relates , but the influence of 
the caufes to which he afcribes them *. 

It may be obferved , however , by thofe who 
Would reprefs the ebullitions of Grecian vanity, that, 
admitting the poems of Homer as complete evi- 
dence concerning the ancient ftate of his country, 
all the advantage that Would follow from this fup- 
pofition is, that the Greeks have been accurately 
defcribed at an earlier period of their fociety than 
mod other nations ; but the filence of thofe nations 

1 The nature and tranfactions of the gods, which juflly shock the 
-feelings of the modern reader, are perfectly conformable to the belief 
*f the Greeks. The continual interpoGtion of there ethereal beings 
in the affairs of Human life, is juAified by Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and all fucceeding writers. Herodotus, 1 . 1 . c. 131. explains 
the reafon why the tertians erectSd neither temples, nor images, nor 
altars, by faying, ori ax ar^fourcSntx; tva.ttiirxv raj 6in( , xzrasrsf St 
' EWixrsy , s<»xi , “ becanfe they did not, like the Greeks , believe the 
“gods to partake of a human nature, or form.” That the gods 
often appeared in a human shape, is taken for granted by Paufanias 
in Arrad. and Plntafch , de Mulica. The fame opinion was firmly 
maintained by Julian, an orthodox pagan, ill a later age. See Gib- 
bon, Vol. III. Many inilances will occur in the following billory. 
to prove the exact conformity of Homer’s defcrirlions to the general 
belief of his country. 
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chap, cannot roafonably be interpreted as'a proof of their • 
II; inferiority to the Greeks in manners or in policy. 
The mafterly defcription of a philofophic hiftorian 
lias refcued the antiquities of one other people from 
oblivion ; and the generous fpirit of their Ample 
but manly inftitutions , as painted by his expreflive 
pencil , is fcarcely difgraced by a comparifon with 
the boafted cuftoms of the heroic ages. 

In the preference of military glory to all other 
advantages , in the freedom of debate in the public 
affemblies, and in the protedion afforded to the 
rights and liberties of the meaneft citizen, the 
treatife of Tacitus will equally apply to the Ger- 
mans and to the Greeks. But there is one mate- 
rial circumftance wanting in the German , which 
adds peculiar beauty to the Grecian charader. 
Among the rude inhabitants of ancient Germany, 
the offices of prieft and king were not united in the 
fame perfon. The rites of religion were adminif- 
tered by a particular order of men , who might 
abufe then fuperftitious fears of the multitude to 
promote their own felfifh defigns ; and the dread 
of fuperior powers , though fometimes employed to 
enforce the didates of nature , and to promote the 
operations of government , "might alfo , with equal 
fuccefs , be employed to weaken the impreflions of 
the one, and to refift the authority of the other. 
Befides this unfavorable circumftance , the fuper- 
ftition of the Germans was of a dark and gloomy 
kind , little conneded with the ordinary duties of 
fociety , recommending principally the pradice of 
courage, the only virtue which there was not any 
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occafion to recommend ; and promifing ""as the 
reward bf what was deemed the high eft excellence 
in life, the enjoyment of an infamous paradife of 
immortal drunkennefs after death \ < 

The mythology of the Greeks was of a more 
agreeable , and of a far more ufeful nature. The 
fccptre , which denoted' the connexion of civil 
power with facred protection , was conferred on 
thofe who, while they continued the humble minif- 
ters of the gods , were appointed to be the chief, 
but accountable guardians of the people \ The 
fame voice thatfummoned the warriors to arms , or 
that decided , -in time of peace , their domeftic 
contentions , conduded the order of their religious 
worfhip, and prefided in the prayers and hymns 
addreffed to the divinity. Thefe prayers and 
hymns, together with the important rite of facri- 
fice (which likewife was performed by royal hands ), 
formed the ceremonial part of the Grecian religion. 
The moral was far more extenfive, including the 
principal offices of life, and the nobleft virtues of 
the mind. The ufeful quality of courage was 
peculiarly acceptable to the ftern god of war; but 
the virtues of charity and hofpitality were ftill more 
pleafing to the more amiable divinities ’. The 
fubmiflion of fubjeCts to their prince , the duty of 

Roman Empire. 


OtlyfT. xiy. y«. 
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3 Tacit, de Morib. German. Mr. Gibbon’t 
♦ IloiiUfVEf X«*,». 
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CHAP, a prince to preferve inviolate the rights of his 
fubjeds * , the obedience of children to their pa- 
rents 7 , the refpedof the young for the aged, the 
facred laws of truth, juftice , honor, and decency* 
were inculcated and maintained by the awful au- 
thority of religion. Even the moft ordinary trant 
adions of private life were confecrated by the piety 
of the Greeks. They ventured not to undertake 
a voyage, or a journey , without foliciting the pro- 
pitious aid of their heavenly protedors. Every 
meal ( and there were three ‘ in a day ) was accom-i 
panied with a facrifice and libation. The common 
forms of politenefs , the cuftomary duties of civility, 
Were not decided by the varying tafte of individuals, 
but defined by the precife voice of the gods \ 

The fane- It would have ferved little purpofe to oppofe 
their rcii. tary laws to tb e capricious licence of barbarians , 
gion. without guarding tfiofe laws by very powerful 
fandions. Whether thefe fandions be founded on 
■i * opinion or on fad is , with refped to their influence 
on the mind , a matter of little moment. The 
dreaded vengeance of imaginary powejrs may be 
equally effedual with the fear of the axe and halt-, 
er. The certainty of this vengeance was firmly 

* Iliad , Jtvi. ». 38S. 

7 It is not humanity, but the Tear of the (toils, that is mentioned 
as the reafoit by Telemaohus for not fending away his mother. 
OdyiT 2 . ; 

* Afiysv SttTves Sof»o;. 

* The king of the Phasadans does not detain UlyflTes longer than 
he chufes , led he should offend the gods, CdyfT. viii. See aifo the 
behaviour of UiyfTes and Tcicnuchus , in the cottage of Eumaus. 
OdyflT. xiv. and xvi. 
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eftabliflied in the Grecian creed ; and its operation chap. 
was fuppofed to be fo immediate and palpable, n* 
that it was impoffible for the inattention of men to 
overlook, or for their addrefs to elude its force 11 , 

The daring violations of the facred law M were 
fpeedily overtaken by manifefl: marks of the Di- 
vine difpleafure. “ The infolence and violence 
a of the corrupted youths 11 , fays Homer, “ cried 
K aloud to heaven , whofe decrees were foon exe- 
“ cuted by the avenging hands of UlyfTes. ” The 
judgments inflifted on guilty cofibmu nities werefo 
familiar to the minds of men , that the poet intro- 
duces them by way of fimilies and it is evident 
from his writings throughout, that every important 
event , profperous or adverfe , which happened: 
either to individuals or to nations, appeared to the 
pious refignation of the Greeks , the reward of their 
religion and virtue , or the punifhment of their irre- 

ligion and vice The merit of the father was 

• > 

'• See the fit* book of Hefiod's poem “ OF Works and Days, " 
throughout: and particularly 

fl Them <tv S'axm Sixut tJcpiy o®rXXt , from v. no till ». 241 v 
anil again , 

TovSe yap avipaTTojiri vi/uev Kfiviwv, from v. 574 till v. 25 1. 

. 1 ■ ■ m (f 17 j • •» - a I 

* 1 ©f/tuya; oiof. Homer, palUm. , 13 OiiylT. i. 

■I See a beautiful example of this, Iliad, xvi. v. 3.8 S. The ex- 
preffion of HeDod is remarkable : 

IIa*T« iSa/v oO&xkjUo;, xa,i irxnx ysw«; 

Kai vu ra^E, aix! thXnci , smStixsTcu, etc. y rl 7 

“ The eye of Jove, that beholds all, and ohfcrves all, , logits upon 
“ thefe tranfactions , when he pleafes; nor does it efcape his uoticu 
“ wbat kind of jultice is rendered in the city.” 

*♦ The fuccefs of the Greeks againll Troy proves both parts of the 
propolitiou. All the misfortunes of the Grecian chiefs were inflicted 

E 4 
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c H *; p, often acknowledged in the protedion of the fon; 
n, and the, crimes qf £ guilty progenitor were often 

vifited on hi$ defcendapts to the third and fourth 
generation 'Umii . 

Xhife qbfervati$ns Sire confirmed , not only by 
the wiritjngs of .ffpnper and Hefiod throughout, 
butby almoft every- page of Herodotus, ofPindar, 
as/rwell as of the Greek tragedians and hiftorians ; 
an4 yet. they feenj to have efcaped the notice of 
fome of.;the moft ingenious inquirers into the opi- 
nions of antiquity. /The authority of Greek writers 
ftrongly oppofes t\yo, fyftems , which have been 
fupported with great- ability , and which have gain- 
ed confiderable credit in the world. The firft, that 
the religion of / the ancients had little or no con- 
nexion with mQKiIity: the fecond , that the go- 
vernments of Greece could not have been fupported 
:,rn n : 3... ... . uq -j.i •: 1 t oi? .• .* :r: ■ 

as punjslfbients. Oileap flSjlX was flaln fdt jiis prefumption, by 
Neptune (OdyfT. i». ); and Ajax, the Ton of Telamon, was a me. 
mnrable example of the- fqml, effects of the- fam$ vice. When 1 Mi- 
nerva offered him her affiftance, he dcfired her to go to others, for 
the enemy would never attempt to penetrate where Ajax fought. 
Before his departure for Troy , Telamon prayed that the gods would 
giye galor to hjs fon ; when .the proud fon , afpiring above the 
condition of humanity, faid. That any man might be brave and 
victorious' by the affiftanpe qf the gods; for Ip's part, he expected 
to obtain glory by his own merit; the gods punished him with 
madnefs, and, after expofing him to the ridicule of his enemies, 
made him fall by his own hands' ' See the Ajax of Sophocles, from 
V. ISO to v- Boo, • - , ; - 

"K Minerva protected Telemaehus on account of his father’s 
jnerlt 1 . ■Odyff. paffim. The misfortunes of the royal families of 
Thebes and Argos, defdribed fn the many tragedies of fETchylus. 
Sophocles , and Euripides,' libtindantl? prove the truth of the tail ob. 
fhrvation. : ' J ;; 
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without the do&rine of a future ftate The con- C H A v. 
nexion between religion and morality is. clearly H * 
afferted in the various paffages to which we have 
had occafion to allude; and the belief of a future \ 

Rate. of retribution cannot, according to the prin- 
ciples of the learned author of the Divine Legation 
of Mofes, be reckoned neceffary to the govern- 
ment of men, who are fully perfuaded of the adtuR 
and; immediate interpofition of Divine wifdom and 
juftice , to regulate, by temporal rewards and 
.punifliments , the affairs of the prefent life ' 7 . 

** See Hume’s Natural Hiflory of Religion , and Warbnrton’e 
Divine Legation of Mofes. The eleventh book of the Odyfley , 
which the ancients called the NtjcpoM«vrsi« , is the obfcureft , and, in 
any opinion , the leaft agreeable, part of Homer. The ghofts are all 
condemned to a melancholy and dreary ftat.e ; even the greatelt 
heroes' are very miferable and dejected; and there is not any men- 
tion 'of the place of reward for the virtuous. Homer fpeaks of 
the Eiylian fields but once t Odyfley iv. ver. V6J.1. Proteus tells 
ilenelaus , that lie is not deftined to die at Argos , and that the gods 
would fend him tip HXue-iSv tnoisv vjxt rrtifXTce yam', I fo that, if the 
language is not metaphorical, Homer's E'yfium was only a delicious 
fpot on this earth , and fi mated , according to Strabo’s conjecture, 

■en the fnuthern coail of Spain. Strabo, 1. iii. Blvfles fOdyfT il. 
ver. 600 . ) fees the images of Hercules in Tartarus, but the hero bim- 
felf, as the poet informs us, svas feaiting with the immortal gods. 

1 have never met with any intelligible explanation of this palfage , the 
abfurdity of which appeared a proper fubject nf ridicule to Lucian, 
in Diogen. et Hercul. — Hefiod’s Elyfium is more agreeable. »• 

* 7 The gods, indeed, are fometimes engaged in very unwarrantable 
tranfactions ; but thefe.are only means to compare fome wife 
and jnil end , which the will of providence, the Stay iflaXu , oe 
fate, bad previottsly determined. Examples alfo may be ‘brought 
from Homer, of men attempting to ohtain , by coftly facrifices , the 
alfifiance of the gods in acts of injuflice and crnelty. This mull be 
allowed to be an jnconfidency in Grecian fupetftition , or rather in 
the pillions which £ave it birth. 
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not ex- 
plained in 
biftory. 


e M a p. As this perfuafion had fuch general and happy 
it. effe&s on the manners of the Greeks, it may be 
origin or p r0 per to confider its origin, and to defcribe more 
Greece* ° f particularly the nature and genius of the fuperftition 
to which it gave birth : a fuperftition which, two 
thoufand years after lofirig its imaginary authority 
over the ufeful occupations of men , ftill preferves 
a real power over their moft elegant amufements. 

It belongs not to the defign of this work to 
fearch for the mythological tenets of Greece in the 
opinions of other nations : a fubjeCt of inquiry upon 
which much learned conjecture and much laborious 
ingenuity have already been very laudably, but I 
fear not very fuccefsfully , employed By the dim 
light of etymology and tradition, and the deceit- 
ful glare of legend and fable, inquifitive men havt 
endeavoured to trace the corrupted ftreams of Pagan 
worlhip to the pure fountain of the Jewiih difpen- 
fation But the majefty of Jehovah is very 
feebly reprefented by the united power of Homer’s 
divinities: and the mythology of the Greeks is of 
fuch a peculiar texture, that, whencefoever ori- 

** Bochart’s Geograph. Bryant’s New Anafyfis. Fotirmaat. 
Xi Clerc, de la Pluche, etc. Their doctrine is oppofed in the e»- 
traordinary work of Vico Neapolitano, entitled “ Principj, di Scienzs 
“ nuova d’intorno alia’ commune Nattira-dette Nazioni. ” The third 
tdition of this work was publisheil at Naples in 1744. 

” The general doctrine of providence , the rebellion in heave*, 
the hate of innocence, the fail of man, atonement by facrifice , a 
future fiate of retribution, for which the prefent life is only prepara- 
tory s all , or fome of thefe tenets , are found in the traditions of all 
-nation*, Greeks and Barbarians. See Heiiod. Oper. et Di. ver. il<> 
and ver. t ss. and Theog. ver. 725 and ver. 229. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 5 9 

ginally derived, it mud have undergone a particular chap. 
modification in the Grecian foil ; nor is it eafy to U, 
concur with the opinion of writers who bring it 
immediately from Egypt, Chaldea, or Lelfer Afia, 
when we confider that there is not the fmalleft 
veftige in Homer of the judicial aflrology which 
prevailed fo ftrongly in the two firfl ”, or of the 
worfhipping of idols , which almoft univerfally 
predominated in the laft **. 

The difficulty of giving fuch an liiftorical dcduc- phiiofo- 
tion of the Grecian faith as would not be expofed P hic ac * 
to innumerable objections, obliges us to trace its count ° U 
origin in the natural palfions of the human heart, 
the hopes, the fears, the wants, the mifery of man, 
which have in all ages rendered him a prey to the 
terrors of fuperftition **. This miferable paffion, 
which, in the civilized countries of modern Europe, 
operates only at di (la nt intervals , and chiefly in 
the unfortunate moments of difeafe and danger, 
maintains a conllant and uninterrupted power over 
the minds of Barbarians, The difproportionate 
force of the fame principle among rude and among 
civilized men , is aferibed by a common proverb 
to the grofs ignorance of the former; but it may, 
with more propriety perhaps, be deduced frora 
their precarious and unhappy manner of life, 
the continual dangers to which their exillence is 
expofed, and the dreadful calamities in which the 

*• Diodorus Sicul. I. ii. Exod. chap. Vi. Plin. 1. xxx. 

11 The Old Teftament, paflim. 

11 n«m; oMyastoi — . “All men {land in need of 

“ the gods. ” Horn. Odjfley iii. 
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P. whole fociety is too frequently involved Even 
among polilhed nations , the power of reafon 
and philofophy, however highly it may be extolled 
when the gentle current of life flows with placid 
tranquillity , always proves too feeble to refill the 
mountain torrent and the ftorm of winter. Under 
the prelfure of fudden or inextricable calamity, all 
thofe , who are not more or lefs than men , have 
recourfe to the immediate aflillance of invifible 
powers; and in the fplendid abodes of wealth and 
power , as well as in the American village or 
Tartar horde, the sera of a famine, a pcftilence, 
or an earthquake, is marked by fmcere expreflions 
of faith, and commemorated by fignal monuments 
Of piety :• i;i ■■» ' 

The great pillar of fuperllition , railed by the 
anxious paflion9 of men , was fortified in Greece 
by a circumftance incidental to all nations at a 
certain ftage of their political progrefs. There is f 
a peno when nations emerging from barbarity, 
ut not yet corrupted by the narrow purfuits of . 
avarice, not yet foftened by the mean pleafures of 
uxury, or contracted by the dangerous refine- 

3 philofophy, enjoy a peculiar « 

•enfibility of chandler, which exerts itfelf in the 
ar or o focial affedtion , and flrengthens , by a , * 

d 

” Avrvxict; mncttif x«i rarufia; «woyvu<r/f tv** fcuv. Sctaol.io 1 
Homer. Turn pracipuus votorum locus eft, cum fpei nullus ell. » 
Plin. I. viu c. IS. r a 

I” mod men, true religion itfelf tmift. From the nature of hu> ® 

pa ions, have the greateft , becaufc an undivided , influence 
«vcr the mind, in feafons of inextricable calamity. - 
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tlioufcmd afTociations, their belief of invifible and chap. 
intelligent powers. To men, thus difpofed to n 
wonder and to believe , whatever dazzles the ima- 
gination , announces the prefence of a deity ; dreams 
and celeftial appearances are deemed facred and 
infallible admonitions; the filence and thick fliade 
of a foreft fills the foul with religious awe ; and 
perfons , diftinguilhed by juftice and piety, eafily 
perfuade themfelves and others , that , as the be- 
loved favorites of heaven , they are frequently 
honored with holy infpirations , and fometimes 
indulged with the vifible prefence and happy inter- 
courfe of their Divine protedors Not only the 
religion but the ancient language and manners of 
Greece , fufficiently atteft the exiftence of this ex- 
ceffive fenfibility , which , in thofe early times , gave 
an eafy vidory to the indulgent powers of fancy, 
over the fevere didates of reafon. 

The nature, the charaders , and the occupations The mi. 
of the gods, were fuggefted by the lively feelings *“j e s ° f ' he 
of an ardent , rather than by the regular invention 
of a cultivated , mind. Thefe celeftial beings were 


a * Paufan. (in A read. ) calls them %evot xai cfiorfocirttoi, guefts 
and companions at the fame table. Plutarch, in his Treatife on Mlific, 
sites as authorities Anticles and Jftros, two ancient authors, who 
wrote concerning the apparitions ^lf ihe gods.* All that has reached 
the prefent times refpecting this curious fubject , Is collected in a 
difTertation of John Gottlob Nimptfch ( LeipGc , 1720.), in which he 
treats of the number of the divinities who appeared moft commonly 
to men; of the form under which they appeared; the ufual time, 
and general caitfes, of their appearing, and the ordinary circum- 
fiances accompanying it. See alfo Mdmoires de r Academic, vol. i** 
M 6m. fur les Mceurs des Socles Hertfi^ue* 
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fubjedl to the blind paflions which govern unhappy 
mortals. Their wants, as well as their defires 4 
Were fimilar to thofe of men. They requited not 
the grofs nourifhment of meat and wine , but they 
had occafion to repair the wafte of their ethereal 
bodies by nedtar and ambrofia; and they delight- 
ed in the fteam of the facrifices, which equally 
gratified their fenfes and "flattered their vanity **. 
The refrelhment of fleep was neceffary to reftore 
their exhautled ftrength 17 , and with the addition 
of a fuperior, but limited degree of power, and 
wifdom, and goodnefs, the gods of the heroic ages 
were nothing more than immortal men. 

What was wanting in the dignity and perfection, 
\vas fupplied by the number of the gods **. Homer 
only describes the principal and reigning divinities; 
but Hefiod , who gives the genealogical hiftory of 
this fanciful hierarchy, makes the whole number 
amount to thirty thoufand. Among thefe, every 
virtue had its protedtor, every quality of extenfive 
power in human life had its patron , and every 
grove and mountain and river its favorite inha* 


14 Theft obfervations naturally refult from Homer; but the doc. 
trine of facrifices, as expiations for crimes, fo univerfally diffufed 
over the ancient and modern woi^l, would perhaps ftill merit the 
examination of an able divine. 

37 Mercury fays to Calypfo, he would not have fatigued himfelf 
by travelling over fuch a length of fea and land , without a very 
powerful realon. OdyiT. 

31 Fragilis et laboriofa , inortalitas in partes ifia digeffit, infirmi- 
tatis fun mentor, ut portionibus quifqnis soleret , qua maxim! in- 
digetet. Plin. it. 7 . 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 63 

bitants. Twelve divinities " of fuperior rank pre- C H A p. 
fided over the adive principles of the univerfe , and J1 * 
the leading virtues of the mind : but even thefe 
diftinguilhed beings were fubjed to the unrelent- 
ing power of vengeance '* and the fates, “who 
“ purfue the crimes of men and gods, and never 
“ ceafe from their wrath till they have inflided 
“ juft punifhment on the guilty fons of earth 
“ and heaven ” 

The materials which fancy had created, poetry Pa«icui«* 
formed into beauty, and policy improved into ufe. * he 
The creed of the Greeks , thus adorned and en- ci*n «ii- 
larged, became the happieft antidote again ft the gl0B ' 
furious refentment, the favage cruelty, and the 
fierce fpirit of fallen independence , which ufually 
charaderize the manners of Barbarians Yet 
thefe dreadful paflions fometimes forced their way 
through every mound which wifdom had erededin 
order to oppofe their courfe. Laws facred and pro- 
fane were feeble barriers againft the impetuofity of 
their rage. The black vengeance of the heart was 
exerted in deeds of horror. The death of an 
enemy could not fatisfy their inhuman cruelty. 


** The Roman religion was mere plagiarifm , fo that Enniui 
wight well translate two lines of an ancient Greek poet • which in- 
clude the names of the principal divinities of Greece and Italy: 

Juno, Vefta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
MeAurius, Jovi , Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

ENNIUS apud Apuleium- 

NfffffJf. 11 Hefiotl. Theoloj. 

3 J Impiger, iraenndus, tnexorabilis , accr 

Negans jura fibi facta, nihil non arrogans armis — HORAT. 
will be found the general character of all barbarous nations. 
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p - They burned with defire to drink his hated blood, 
to devour his quivering limbs, and to expofe his 
mangled remains to indignities equally odious and 
abominable in the fight of gods and men n . The 
powerful influence of religion was directed againft 
the wild excefles of this fanguinary temper.^ The 
brave Ty^eus loft for ever the protection of his 
adored Minerva by a Angle aCt of favage ferocity. 
Humanity was inculcated by every precept of rea- 
fon , and enforced by the ftrongeft motives of hope 
and fear. It was a firm article of belief, that 
hands ftained with blood , even in the exercife of 
honorable war, were unworthy, till purified by 
luftration , to be employed in the raoft Ordinary 
functions of facred worfhip 

It would require a volume completely to il- 
luftrate the falutary effects of this ancient and 
venerable fuperftition , which was diftinguifhed 
above mnft other falfe religions; by the uncommon 
merit of doing much good, without feemingly oc- 
cafioning any confiderable harm to fociety. The 
Grecian tenets , while they inculcated profound re- 
fpeCt to the gods, tended not to break the fpirit, 
or to reprefs the courage, of their warlike votaries. 
The ancient heroes addreffed their heavenly pro- 
teCtors in an ereCt pofture, with the unfeigned 
fincerity of manly freedom. They expeCted to 
avert the calamities threatened by the fnger of 
their divinities , not by inflicting on themfelves 

I 51 See Iliad, iv. ver. 3?. Iliad, xxii. ver. 347* Iliad, xxir. 
?er. HI. 14 Homer, paffim. 
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fuch tbrtures as could be acceptable only to the chap. 
mean refentment of weak and wicked beings, but n, 
by repairing the wrongs which they had committed 
againft their fellow-citizens, or compenfating , by 
new attentions, for the negledt Ibown to the cere-» 
monies of their national worlhip. In their eftima- 
tion > the doing of injuries to men , and the omit- 
ting of prayer to the gods , were the principal 
caufes of the Divine difpleafure , the incurring of 
which, being juftly confidered as infinitely greater 
than all other misfortunes , they were folicitous to 
avert it, not only by an exadt performance of ex- 
ternal rites, but by a diligent practice of moral 
duties. The dangerous power of oracles , the 
abufed privileges of afylums , the wild raptures of 
prophetic enthufiafm, the abominable ceremonies 
of the Bacchanalia , and the horrid pradfice of 
human facrifice, circumftances which cover with 
deferved infamy the later periods of paganifm , 
were all unknown to the good fenfe and purity of 
the heroic ages; nor is there to be difcovered the 
fmalleft veftige of any of thefe wild or wicked in-, 
ventions either in the writings of Homer , or of 
his contemporary Hefiod* 

The amiable fimplicity of their religious fyftem 
was communicated to the civil and military inftitu- 
tions of the Greeks, to the laws of nations as well 
as to the regulations of internal policy , and to 
the various duties of domcftic as well as of focial 
life. The fentiments of natural, reafon , fupported 
by the fuppofed fanclion of Divine authority , gene-, 
rally diredted the condudt of men in the wide 
Vol. I. F 
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variety of thefe complicated relations ; and from 
one great and luminous principle, deeply impreffed 
On the mind , there refulted an uniform fyftem 
of unaffected propriety of conduct , the contem- 
plation of which will always be agreeable to every 
tafte that is not perverted by the falfe delicacy of 
artificial manners, or the illiberal prejudices of na- 
tional vanity. In order to give the clearer expla- 
nation of the feveral parts of this beautiful fyftem, 
we fhall examine the political , the civil , and the 
domeftic condition of the Greeks; that is, the re- 
lation of the governors to the governed , and of the 
governed to one another , whether confidcred as 
fubje&s of the fame ftate, or as branches of the 
fame family. We /hall combine the effedt of thefe 
relations with that of the ordinary occupations 
and favorite amufemencs of this celebrated people, 
and from the whole endeavour to deduce the gene- 
ral eftimate of their virtues and defedts , of their 
happinefs and mifery. 

The common obfervation , that power follows 
property, though not altogether corrcdl ”, affords 
perhaps the bell fuccedaneum to written laws, for 
determining the real ftrength and influence of the 
different members of fociety. If we examine by 
this rule the policies of the heroic ages , we /ball 
find that they deferve the title of republics, rather 
than that of monarchies. When a warlike tribe 


** The fame property poflefTed by one, or by a few, confers much 
greater political con ii deration and influence, than it Would confer if 
dififufed among the multitude. 
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fallied from its woods and mountains, to take pof- c H At* 
feffion of a more fertile territory , the foldiers n* 
fought and conquered, not for their leaders, butfor 
themfelves The land acquired by their united 
valor was confidered as a common property. It 
was cultivated by the joint labor and affiduity of 
all the members of the tribe, who afTembled at a 
public table , celebrated together their religious 
rites, and, at the end of harveft, received their 
due (hares of the annual produce of the ground, 
for the maintenance of their refpedtive families 
Superior opulence gave not to one a title todefpife 
an other, nor was there any diftintftion known among 
' them, but what was occafioned by the difference of 
perfonal merit and abilities. This difference, how- 
ever , had naturally railed a chief or leader to 
the head of every fociety ; the frequent neceflity 
of employing his valor, or his wifdom , rendered 
his merit more confpicuous and more ufeful ; and 
his fuperior ufefulnefs was rewarded , by the gra- 
titude of his tribe , with a valuable portion of 
ground ", feparated from the common property. 

This was cultivated , not by the hands of his mar- 
tial followers , who labored only for the commu- 
nity, but by the captives taken in war, of whom a 
confiderable nutnbef were always bellowed on the 

»* The OdyiTay furnishes innumerable proofs of the limited power 
of kings. Ulyffes, on moll occafions , puts himrelf on an equal 
footing with his followers. It is commonly decided by lot, whether 
he shall be one of thore who undertake any adventure attended witll 
fatigue and danger. . OilyiT. paEim. 

*’ ICocnt. in Archidam. " Iliad . 1. *»• ver. 3to. 
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p. general Being accuftomcd to command in the 
field , and to direct the meafures , as well as to 
decide the quarrels, of his affociates, he naturally 
became the judge of their civil differences ; and, 
as the peculiar favor of the gods always attended 
on fuperior virtue , he was alfo inverted with 
the honorable office of prefiding in their religious 
folemnitics. Thefe important functions of prieft, 
judge , and general , which had naturally been con- 
ferred on the beft and braveft charadter of each 
particular tribe, were, upon the union of feveral 
tribes into one (fate , or nation , conferred on the 
beft and braveft of all the different leaders. Be- 
fore the various ftatcs of Greece had united in a 
general confederacy , the refources derived from 
the domains appropriated to the prince (which, 
unkfs there was fome particular reafon to the con- 
trary, were tranfmitted to his defcendants ) , had 
enabled the feveral kings and leaders to extend 
their influence and authority. Their comparative 
power and fplendor did not entirely arife from the 
merit of perfonal abilities, but was determined in 
part by the extent and value of their poffeflions : 
and Agamemnon was appointed to the command 
of combined Greece, as much on account of his 
fuperior opulence , as of his many princely quali- 
ties 4 V But whether we examine the pre-emi- 
nence that Agamemnon enjoyed over the other 


J> In the dclcriptiou of the shield of Achilles , Homer clearly 
diftinguishes the domain of the king from the land of the commu- 
nity. Iliad, xviii. ver. 54=. 

Thutydid. L l • 
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princes of the confederacy, which is fully explained chat. 
in the Iliad , or the. authority with which each u, 
prince was inverted in his own dominions, which 
is clearly illuftrated in the Odyffey , or the in- 
fluence of a warlike chief over the feveral mem- 
bers of his tribe, which we have already endea- 
voured to delineate, we fhall every where difcover 
the limited power of kings , and the mild modera- 
tion of mixed government. As in the general 
confederacy, the councils *' of princes controuled 
the refolves of the monarch, and the voice of the 
affembly “ was fuperior to that of the council; fo 
in each particular kingdom , the decifions of the 
fenate prevailed over the will of the prince , and 
the acknowledged majefty of the people *’ governed 
the decifions of the fenate If we defcend ftili 
lower, we fhall find the fame diftribution of power 
in every particular village 4t , which afforded a ' 

purture , in miniature, of a kingdom, while a 
kingdom itfelf afforded a fxmilar picture of the 
whole confederacy. 


“ 41 In matters of importance, Agamemnon is generally determined 
by the council of chiefs, many of whom, oil various occalions, treat 
him with little refpect. 

41 It is referred to the general afTembly, whether it would be 
better to return to Greece, or to profecute the fiege of Troy* 
Iliad, ii. ver. no. See alfo Arid. Ethic. 1. iii. c. v. 

4J Several of the nobles of Itltaca even afpired to the crown* 
OdyfT. ai. 

44 In the Odyfley , Telemachus threatens, to appeal to the publis 
afTembly, of the injuftice of the iuitors, among whom were th* 
principal nobles of Ithaca. 

4 * Plutarch in. Thefeo. Odyfl*. ibid. 
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TH 


chap. The fame fimplicity which regulated the poli. 

11. tical fyftem , maintained the civil rights of the 
Their ci»fi Greeks. As the price of fubmitting to the reftraints 
°f fo ciety , a roan was fecured in the enjoyment of 
his life and property 4 '; his moveables were equally 
divided, at his death, among his defcendants; and 
the unnatural right of primogeniture, which, in 
order to enrich the eldeft fon , reduces the reft of 
the family to want and mifery, was altogether uny 
known to the equal fpirit of the Grecian inftitu- 
tions 4T . Caufes refpeding property were decided 
by the firft magiftrate , or by judges of delegated 
authority. The profecution of murderers belonged 
to the relations of the deceafed; they might accept 
a compenfation in money for the lofs which the 
family had fuftained 4 * ; but if this was not tendered 
them by the criminal, or if their refentment wa$ 
too violent to admit of any fuch compofition, they 
were entitled to the afliftance of all the members of 
their tribe, who either punifhed the murderer by 
death, or compelled him to leave the fociety 4 *. 
Thefe ufages, doubtlefs , prove the ideas of the 
Greeks , concerning criminal jurifdidipn , to have 


44 Iliad, nil. Find. I’yth, Ode iv. 

47 OdylT. xiv. If there were uo children, the neared relatione, 
fcy the father's fide, divided the immoveable property: utni(i.u.itu h 
Six x mrff SxTiiVTXi it. Hcliod. Theogon. The fame obferva- 

tion is made by Homer, Iliad, v; bat there is no mention of fue- 
ceffion to land or moveable property. 

41 Iliad, ix. Ajax blames the obftinacy of Achilles, who refutes 
filch compenfation for an affront, ns a man fometiines accepted fur 
the murder of a fon or a brother. 

4 * There ate examples of this in the 14 th, iyth, and 234 Iliad. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 7* 

been very rude and impeded : But this difadvaa* CHAP, 
tage was in fome meafure compensated by their II. 
ignorance of thofe legal cruelties, which in civilized 
nations are too frequently exereifed , under the 
fpecious pretence of juftice. “ In later times , 
fays Thucydides , “ punilhments became more 
<l fevere, but crimes were not, on this account, 

« Jefs frequent. ” The powerful or wealthy of- 
fender (he might have added) frequently eluded 
the vengeance of thofe fevere laws; whereas in 
the heroic ages , there was not any refped of 
perfons , princes themfelves being fubjed to the 
fame moderate penalties **, which were juftly in- 
flided orr their offending fubjeds. 

The perfedion of civil and political inftitutions, Rejuia- 
which was produced in Greece by the influence of fpeain g 
religion, is found in moll countries to be propor- thedmies 
tional to their improvements in arts , and their °‘ f ^ om ' nic 
attainments in knowledge; while the happy effeds 
of domeftic union are frequently moll numerous 
and mod confiderable among the rudeft and lead 
cultivated nations. The reciprocal duties of the 
governor and governed , as well as the mutual 
obligations of fubjeds , are gradually unfolded and 
enlarged by the progreffive ideas of utility; but the 
tender connexions of hufband and wife , of father 


»• Thm Milton, the brother of Ajax, was obliged to fly to Phy- 
lace , II, xv. Patroclus , for a fimiUr offence , took refuge with, the 
father of Achilles, II. a3. Paufanias (in Eliac.) gives examples of 
(lie fame kind in two kings of the TEtolians; and there facts are 
agreeable to the nature of the kingly office in the heroic ages, as de- 
ferred by Dionyfios of Halicarnaffus, I. ii. Hill. Rom. 
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Chat, and fon, of brothers andkinfmen, excite, without 
H. reflection, the warmeft feelings of the heart, and at 
once infpire the affectionate fentiments of love and 
friendfhip , of kindnefs and gratitude. The dictates 
of nature alone fufficiently maintain the duties 
which correfpond to the feveral relations of blood; 
her voice is ftrong and pofitive, in averting their 
obligation ; and there is greater danger that thefe 
facred ties fhould be weakened , or perverted , by 
the artificial refinements of polifhed life, than that 
their influence fhould continue altogether unknown, 
or be feebly felt, in the early periods of fociety. 

Agreeably to thefe obfervations , we find in the 
hiftory of the heroic ages , the moft interefting 
pictures of conjugal love , of parental affeCtion , 
and of filial duty. Thefe fentiments, fuggefted by 
nature, and confirmed by rcafon, were Hill farther 
ftre'ngthened by the precepts of religion; and their 
force, thus augmented, became fo ftrong and irre- 
fiftible, that it can fcarcely be conceived by men, 
among whom fafhion, and vanity, and intereft , 
have ufurped the place of more generous and 
manly principles. 

The comforts of a family were anciently confi- 
dered as equal to the benefits derived from focial 
union. To be deftitute of the one , was deemed 
no lefs miferable than to be deprived of the other. 
And the total bafenefs of a man’s character was 
exprefled by faying, that he deferved not to enjoy 
the rights of a citizen, the protection of a fubjeCt, 
or the happinefs of domeftic life **. 

51 A®f xriMif xSi/i cmj-ro; txuvo;. Iliad , paffim. 
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• Marriage was a neceffary dep in order to attain chap. 
this happinefs, and the inftitution of marriage was n. 
afcribed by remote tradition to the bounty of the Marriage, 
gods. The Greeks of the heroic ages , among 
whom the rights of weaknefs and beauty were as 
much refpefted as they afterwards were defpifed by 
their degenerate defeendants , celebrated the con- 
jugal union with all the pomp of religious feftivity. 

The joyous band, carrying the nuptial torches, 
marched in pomp through the city , to the found 
of the hymeneal fong 51 ; the luftral waters were 
drawn from the facred fountain Calliroe , and many 
revered ceremonies rendered the connexion of 
hufband and wife equally refpedtable and bind- 

’ ^ fj 

mg 

Adultery was confidered as a crime of the blacked 
die , and is always mentioned with the fame horror 
as murder. Perfons guilty of thefe atrocious enor- 
mities purchafed impunity " , and more frequently 
efcaped death , by voluntary banilbment ; but in 
many cafes they were punifhed by the united venge- 
ance of the tribe which had received the injury. 

Second nuptials were not abfolutely forbidden ; 
but fo drong and facred was the matrimonial tie, 
thateven the death of one of the parties wasfcarcely 
thought fufficient to dilfolve it ; and the furvivor , 
hy entering into a new connexion , fuffered a dimir 


** Iliad, ]. xxiii. 

” Thucydides ■ 1. ii. 
there cited. 

54 OdyfT. viii. 


Meurfius Fcri* Grtccae , anil the authors 
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nution of fame , and fubmitted to a confiderable 
degradation of character ,f . 

Two circumftances chiefly have rendered it dif- 
ficult to explain the rank and condition of women 
in the heroic ages. T he Greek word denoting a 
wife , is borrowed from a quality which equally 
applies to a concubine , and the fame term is ufed 
indifferently to exprefs both. But the women who 
in ancient Greece fubmitted to the infamy of pro- 
ftitution, were generally captives taken in war, who 
were reduced by the cruel right of arms to the 
miferable condition of fervitude. Hence it has 
been erroneoufly inferred , that in ancient Greece, 
wives as well as concubines were the Haves of their 
hufbands. This miftaken notion , it has been 
attempted to confirm , not only by infifling on the 
humiliating condition of the fair fex in the later 
ages of Greece , but by exprefsly averting , that, in 
ancient times, they were purchafed by their huf- 
bands But this is to fupport one error by an- 
other. Before entering into the ftate of wedlock, 
it was cuftomary for a naan to make a mutual ex- 
change of prefents with his intended father-in law. 
The Greeks had particular terms to exprefs the 
prefent which he bellowed , as well as that which 
lie received”. The former, which has no corre- 
fponding term in the modern languages , is tranf- 

H- 

*' Penelope was retrained from marrying a fecond husband: 

, :wi> w stic?, o*«oio « ?nuiv. II. xy. 

** Lord Kaimes’s Sketches, I'homas fur la Condition des 
Femmes, etc. 

W £k. * - 
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Jated by the more general word “ price , ” which c 11 a r 
has given rife to the falfe notion of the purchafe 11. 
and fervitude of women ; but the latter, which 
may with propriety be tranflated “ dower",” was 
given as aprovifiop fpr the wife, both during mar- 
riage and after its diffolution ", and was fufficient 
to deliver her from that fuppofed ftate of depend- 
ence on the hufband , which never had any exift- 
gnce but ip the imagination of the fyftematic writers 
J?f the p.refent age. . , 

Jn the modern countries of Europe , wProen are 
generally excluded from the ferrous occupations of 
life , but admitted to an equal fhare in its gayeft: 
amufements. During the heroic ages , they were 
not abfolutejy debarred from the former, although 
it was jropqffihletq affociate their natural delicacy, 
and tirpidity to the warlike labors and pleafures 
which formed the principal employments of their 
hidbands. The intercourfe between the fexes, 
therefore , was lefs frequent and general , than would 
fuit the refined foftnefs of modern manners. 

The attention of women was chiefly confined to Their . oe * 
domeftic cares , of to the pradice of fuch arts as an5*amuf«. 
required neither ftrength , nor courage, nor wif. “«>«*■ 
dom, but only the patient exertions of mechanical 
dexterity **. Our natural refped for the honor 
of the fex is offended at hearing them as much 


" n f51 ?. , 

” OdylT ii. Telemachus fays, that if his mother should be Tent 
from the haute , he would be obliged to return her dower to her father 
Icarius. 

** Hamer, jallim, • 
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P. extolled for their {kill in the labors of the loom , 
as for their beauty and virtue ; but it deferves to 
be confidered , that weaving and embroidery being , 
like all other arts, lefs extenfively diffu fed in Greece 
than in improved commercial countries , were on 
this account more highly valued , and therefore 
better adapted to confer diftindtion on thofe who 
excelled in them. They were praftifed by ladies 
of the higheft rank , and even by queens , who alfo 
thought it an honor to be intruded with. the edu- 
cation of their children , till they became fit for the 
fociety of their fathers Befides thefe employ- 
ments , the women were permitted to join in cele- 
bration of religious rites and ceremonies , and many 
of them were confecrated to the fervice of parti- 
cular divinities *\ In the feafons of public fefti- 
vity , they mixed more freely than on ordinary 
occafions in the fociety of the other fex. This 
was fometinies attended with fuch inconveniences 
as might naturally be expe&ed to arife in confe- 
quence of the qfual reflraints impofed on their 
behaviour. “The beautiful Polymela,” fays Ho- 
mer*', “ dancing in the' chorus of Diana , was 
“ embraced by Mercury ; but Che had no foonet 
“ brought forth a fon , than one of the principal 
“ citizens offered her his hand. ” The inftitu- 
tions of the heroic ages promoted , with admirable 
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fx Thus, Thetis educated Achilles. Heliod fays poetically, that 
in the age of fi.lver , the children continued, during an infancy of as 
huudred years, under the care of their mothers. 

Theano wgs prieftefs of Vulcan , ejc. Iliad, Iliad, xvi. 
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propriety , the modeft referve of women , while 
they permitted not one excufable error to cover an 
amiable character with indelible infamy. The crime 
of having too tender an heart was not deemed inex- 
piable ; and , as the confeqnences of female weak- 
nefs were imputed to the affectionate ardor of fome 
amorous divinity , they were fo far from obfcuring 
the charms of beauty , that they adorned it with 
new graces and more confpicuous fplendor. 

The Simplicity of the ancient Greeks was 
equally remote from the cruel tyranny of favages, 
which condemns women to fervitudc , and the in- 
terefted refinement of luxury and vice , which re- 
gards them as mere inftruments of pleafure. The 
natural equality between the fexes fuggefted 
by the voice of fentiment , averted by the dic- 
tates of reafon , and confirmed by the precepts of 
religion , produced the mod delicate affe&ions 
that can infpire a fufceptible heart : hence thofe 
moving feenes fo admirably delineated by Homer, 
which retrace the moft perfedl ipiage of domeftic 
felicity; hence thofe pleafmg pains, thofe anxious 
folicitudes of tendernefs and love, which frequently 
degenerate into melancholy prefages of the lofs of 
an union to which nothing was wanting but that it 
fiiould prove immortal **. 

The fentiments of parental affetflion were pro- 
portionably flrong and ardent with thofe of con- 
jugal love. The mutual tendernefs of the hulband 


HAP. 

II. 


Conjugal 

love. 


Parental 

affection. 




** See the interview of Hector and Andromache, and other ex- 
amples. Iliad, ix. and Odyff. vi. 
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C ft k r. and Wife was Communicated to their offspring; while 
U. the father viewed in his child the charms of iti 
toother , and the mother perceived in it the manly 
graces of its father. Independently of the delicacy 
of fentiments , there are , dotibtlefs , in all countries, 
favage and Civilized , innumerable inftances of pa- 
ternal kindnefs, which, indeed, is the moft Ample 
Duties of and natural exp.lftfion of felf-love. But in thi 
children, heroic ages alone , we find fmeere and complete 
returns of filial duty. In the loweft ftate of favage 
life men are , for the moft part , little acquainted 
with this refpeCtful affedtion : they fear and obey, 
but without any mixture of love , thofe who a ti 
wifer and ftrohger than themfelves. When they 
become wife and ftron£ in their turn , they difre- 
gard the trembling hand that reared their tender 
years , or if any faint emotions of gratitude ari 
feebly felt, theydifeover them in the prepofterouS 
kindnefs of delivering their aged parents from what 
appears to' their own juvenile impatience the 
wretched load of.life'*. Among nations, On the 
other hand , who .Ire funk in the corruptions inci- 
dent to exceflive luxury and refinement , the tieS 
of nature are perverted or effaced ; the young de* 
fprfe the admonitions , and avoid the company of 
the aged ; and the duties , as Well as the buftnefe 
Of fociety , are degraded into a miferable trafcc of 
intereft or plfcafure. But as the Greeks had 
emerged from the melancholy gloom of the firft 
fituation , and had not yet declined into the foul 

e * Voyage duPere Charlevoix. liGmu Mcfrurs des Sauvages. 
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vapors of the fecond , they difplayed the meridian chap. 
fplendor of the domeftic virtues **. The reve- II - 
rence of children for their parents approached their 
veneration for the gods. The raoft violent and 
impetuous heroes fubmitted , without relu&ance, 
to the fevereft didlates of paternal authority. In 
fuch delicate concerns as might feem to affedt 
themfelves alone , they relinquifhed their favorite 
inclinations , difavowed any will of their own , and 
committed their deareft concerns to the experi- 
enced wifdom and known goodnefs of their fathers. 

The amiable expreflions of filial refpect werfc ex- 
tended into a more general fentiment of regard for 
the infirm and aged. Even among brothers who 
were nearly of the fame age , the younger was; 
obliged to yield in every inftance to the elder; 
and it was an acknowledged principle of religion, 
that the Furies defended , by their ftern authority, 
the facred rights of fuperior years * 7 . 

The occupations of the ancient Greeks , whe- occupa- 
ther of war or peace , were, for the rnoft part, ‘j ) 0D g 0f 
dire&ed by the fame facred influence which go- during a,' 
verned their behaviour in the various relations of heroiCi 
domeftic and focial life. War was their principal grate of the 
employment; and in the field they both difplayed military 
their nobleft qualities, and difeovered the greateft 
defedts of their character. They were unacquainted 

“ There it, perhaps, no other language that can exprefs, without 
a circumlocution, what the Greeks meant by ffiirroe, the obligations 
of children to repay the maintenance, the education, and the tender 
cater of their parents. 

n/ex&rs£5(; con rjr cvr«<. Homer, paflim. 
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p. with thofe difciplined evolutions which give har- 
mony and concert to numerous bodies of men, and 
enable whole armies to move with the activity and 
addrefs of fmgle combatants. What was wanting 
in fkill they fupplied by courage. They marched 
to the field in a deep phalanx , ruflled impetuoufiy 
to the attack , and bravely clofed with their ene- 
mies. Each warrior was firmly buckled with his 
antagonift, and compelled by neceffity to the fame 
exertions of valor , as if the fortune of the day 
had depended upon his fingle arm. Their prin- 
cipal weapon was the fpear refembling the Roman 
pilum , which , thrown by the nervous and well- 
direClcd vigor of a fteady hand , often penetrated 
the firmed fhields and bucklers. When they 
miffed their aim , or when the ftroke proved inef- 
fectual through want of force , they drew their 
fwords, and, fummoning their utmoft refolution, 
darted impetuoufiy on the foe. This mode of 
war was common to the foldiers and generals , the 
latter being jts much diftinguifhed in the day of 
adtion by their ftrength and courage , as by their 
{kill and conduct. The Greeks had bows , and 
flings , and darts , intended for the practice of 
diftant hoftility , but the ufe of thefe weapons, 
which were much employed in the military paltimes 
of the heroic ages , was confined in the field to 
warriors of inferior renown **. Their defenfive 
armour was remarkably complete : a bright 

** Teucet it more than once upbraided in the Iliad as a vain 
archer. 
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helmet, adorned with plumes, covered the head e h A i*> 
and face , a firm corflet defended the bread, j 4> 
greaves of brafs dcfcended to the feet , and an 
ample fltield laoXely attached to the flioulders 
turned in all directions , and oppofed its firm 
refinance to every hodile aflault. 

The dole compadt combats of the Greeks were e«>a 
fitted to excite the moil furious paffions of the unbar? 
heart j and to embitter national anirrtofity by per- teguia- 
fonal hatred and reveiige. A battle confided of 
fo many duels , which exafperated to tlie utmoft 
tliehodility of the contending parties ; each foldier 
knew the antagonid from whom he had received , 

05 on whom he had inflicted the fevered injuries* 

They fought ^vith all the keennefs of refentment , 
and often fullied the honors of vidory by thoCe 
licentious Cruelties which are too natural to men 
in the giddy moment of triumph over a deteded 
adverfary. • 

It is partly to this unfortunate circumflance, and 
partly to the ancient mode of appropriating the 
warlike plunder to thofe who fird acquired it, that 
We ate to aferibe the iboeking enormities which 
were fometimes committed by the braved and 
mod generous of the Grecian chiefs. 

That the feverities exercifed towards the con- „r 
quered proceeded not from the barbarifm of the war. 
age ; and an ignorance of the rights of humanity, is 
plain from the obfervances deemed uecefiary , in 
order to obtain the favor of the gods , in carrying 
on any military expedition , or in enjoying the 
fruits of victory. Thefe obfervances , which were 
Vox.. L G 
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CHAP, confirmed by the laws of nations among the 
H. Greeks , were pra&ifed before the commencement 
6f hoftilities , during their continuance , and after 
their conclufion. Before any war could be law- 
fully undertaken , it was neceflary to difpatch am- 
baffadors , who might explain the injury that had 
been done, demand immediate and complete fatif- 
fadlion , and if this was refufed , denounce in form 
the refoliition of their community, to profecute its 
claim by fofce of arms **. After they had begun 
to execute their fatal purpofe, the characters of he- 
ralds , thofe facred minifters of kings, were equally 
refpected by friends and foes. They travelled in 
fafety through the midft of embattled hofts , pro- 
claimed to the filent warriors the commiflions 
with which they were intrufted , or demanded a 
truce for burying, the dead , which could not be 
refufed without the moll enormous impiety 7 ‘. 
The ufe of poifoned Weapons 71 was forbidden, 
under pain of the divine difpleafure. It was 
agreeable to the will of the gods that the life fliould 
be fpared , when a fufficient ranfom was pro- 
mifed 7 \ And after a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between hoftile nations, without any appa- 
rent ratification but the honor of the contracting 
parties , the perfidious wretches who betrayed the 
fandlity of their engagements, were devoted, amidft 

*’ See chap. i. p. 43. 70 Homer, patfim. 

71 IIus reiuled UlyfTes poifoned arrows, Cnee be revered the int* 
mortal gods, 

Etk vt/un^iTO fox; easy wvrttj.. Odylt 

71 Iliad , i. Ibid. vi. 34. 
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folemn facrifices and libations * to the fury of the 
terrible goddefles 7> . 

From the arts of peace, the Greeks had ac- 
quired the neceffaries , and procured the accom- 
hiodations , but had not obtained the luxuries of 
life. Pafturage and agriculture fupplied them 
with the moll indifpenfable articles of food , and 
with the principal materials of clothing. The im- 
plements of hufbandry were extremely imperfedt ; 
the plough itfelf, the moft ufeful of them ail; being 
compofed entirely of wood **, which arofe rather 
from the fcarcity of iron , than from any defedl of 
mechanical ingenuity ”. They employed, iil the 
time of Hefiod, the invention of (hears; for de- 
priving the fheep of their wool , having formerly 
waited the feafdu of its annual reparation by na- 
ture 7 ‘. Barley was the principal produce of their 
fields; and furnilhed the ordinary food both of men 
and of horfes. The invention of mills was un- 
known , and the grain underwent feveral tedious 
operations, in order to facilitate the bruiting of it 
between two large {tones with the hand V. Al- 
though the Greeks cultivated the olive, they wefe 
unacquainted with the benefit derived from the 
fruit of this plant, fo well adapted to cheer the 
melancholy gloom of night 7 \ The Grecian foil 

4 

71 Iliad, iii. 74 Hefiod, Oper. et Dies. 7! Homer, pafiim. 

7 ‘ Hefiod, ibid. 77 Flin. I. xviii. c. xiv. 

’* The Greeks had not difcovered any other contrivance for that 
purpofe, than the burning of great fires of wood. The torches 
mentioned by Homer confided of branches of any refinous tree, fplit 
’ at the end-, and lighted at the fire. OdyiT. 1 . vi. ver. 307. 1 . xviii. 
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CHAP. 

n. 


Mechanic 

arts. 


Tine arts. 
Architec- 
ture. 


was naturally favorable to the grape ; but the 
long and operofe procefs by which the juice of it 
was feparated and prepared, rendered wine fcarce 
and dear 7 ’. 

Of the mechanic arts, weaving was the beft 
underftood ; yet this, as well as all the other pro* 
feflions which are qualified by the appellation of 
fedentary, were pradlifed by the Greeks Handing 
upright " ; which feems to indicate an imperfed 
flate of improvement. The hatchet , wimble, 
plane, and level, are the tools mentioned by Ho* 
pier, who appears .to have been unacquainted with 
the faw, the fquare, and the compafs The 
art of cutting marble , which afterwards furniflied 
Grecian ingenuity with the materials of thofe ini- 
mitable produdtions which are Hill the wonder of 
the world , was as yet undifcovered ; nor did the 
polifhed luftre of this valuable Hone adorn the ha- 
bitations of the Greeks **. 

Homer mentions not the orders of architedure, 
which were invented in a later age; and pillars 
are the only ornaments alligned to the edifices 
which he defcribes. The houfes of the great were 
furrounded by a wall, that confifted of two floors; 
the lower of which was diflributed into four apart- 
ments, which we have tranflated by the names of 


Odyff. 1. vii. vet. I 2 c. ** Euftach. in Iliad, i, vet. 31. 
" OdylT. 1. v. ver. C34, etc. 

as In the palace of Alcinous, which shone with gold. Civet, braft, 
and am Hr, (bare ia so mention of marble. Odyff. 1. it. in. 7a. 
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tiall *' , portico, antichamber, and bedchamber, chap. 
which cxprefs the fame relative fituation , rather IL 
than any other point of refemblance. The roofs 
were flat, and the doors opened towards the fur- 
rounding wall, while the gates of the wall itfelf 
opened towards the road or ftreet **. The inven- Painting, 
tion of enamelling metals had been cultivated with 
fingular fuccefs : and though painting, properly 
fo called, was rude and unformed during the age 
of Homer, the genius of the divine poet has de- 
ferred the rudiments of his kindred art with fuch 
graces as would adorn * 5 its moft refined ftate of 

** 'H TX-ii *rs)f5 fiHJfwfci 0 irvXuit fitrot St to bxioy xvXr, fiirx 

Xit<i<TU, 0 5TpcSo.it',;, x«J iuXuu. c;. Poflux Onomaft. 

M OdyiT. I. i. ver. 441. 

" The nobler lyi nrts of painting are all illuftrated in the shield of 
Achilles; anil each picture difeovers a wonderful degree of invention, 
txpreffion , and compo/ition. Iliad, xviii. I’errault and Terrnflbn , who 
thought it impoflible to place fo many pictures in the circumference 
«f a shield, were anfwered by Boivin, who fuppoted a great many 
concentric circles. This opinion was adopted by Pope, who pre- 
tends that alt the branches nf painting, even aerial perfpective, may 
he found in Hornet's shield. “ That he was mo liranger te aerial 
•‘perfpective, appears front his exprefsly marking the diftance front 
“ object to object,” etc. But this obfervation only proves that Pope, 
who practifed painting, was little acquainted with the theory of that 
art; finer aerial perfpective has nothing to do with the diminution of 
objects irt proportion to their diftance, add relates entirely to the 
changing and weakening of colon , according to the condition of 
the medium through which they are feen. The objections of Per* 
tacit and Terraffon , and the concentric circles of Boivin, are equally 
frivolous. The shield of Ifomer contains, in fact, hut ten picture*. 

The enumeration by the partich’s fin and Se fixes the number. 

But the poet not only deferibes thefe ten pictures actually reprefen ted 
on the shield , but alfo mentions their antecedents and confitquents. 

This Is the chief fuperiority of poetical imitation above painting, 
that it can deferibe, in a few pages, what many galleries of pictures 
eonld not rrprefent. But of this more hereafter. 
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tion. 


. perfedion. Mufic was much pradifed among the. 
early Greeks. It was not of the learned kind, and 
therefore the better adapted to touch the heart. 
The efifeds afcribed to it are wonderful , but not 
incredible , becaufe the ancient mufic was not 
merely an agreeable fucceflion of melodious, un- 
meaning founds , but an imitation and a heighten- 
ing of the fimple, natural, and pathetic tones and 
cadences of a beautiful and expreflive language **. 

In the heroic ages men had neither leifure nor 
inclination to attend to the fpeculative fciences. 
All the knowledge that they polfelTed or efteemed 
y/as of the practical kind. From arithmetic they 
learned fuch fimple calculations as fuited the nar- 
row fphere of their tranfadions. Aftronomy taught 
them to obferve the conllellations mod neceffary 
to dired the adventurous courfe of the mariner: 
but their navigation was Hill fo impeded that they 
feldom abandoned the coafts ; and the only ftars 
mentioned by Homer are the Great and Little 
Bear , the Pleiades , the Hyades , Orion , and the 
Dog Star. The metaphyfics , ethics , and politics 
of the ancient Greeks have been explained under 
the article of religion , from which they were orL 
ginally derived, and with which they long conti- 
nued to be infeparably conneded. The main ob- 
jeds propafed in the education of the young war- 
riors, were, that they fhould learn to excel in the 
military exercifes of the age, efpecially thofe of 

'* OdylT. iij. Ter. *67, ct pafiim. This fubject will be treated 
fully hereafter. 
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throwing tlie lance and of driving the chariot, $ H f P# 
and to command the attention of the fenate , or H- 
affembly , by delivering their opinion in a perfpi- 
cuous, elegant, and manly ftyle ,7 . 

It was not only in the council and in. the field 0rdinar i 
that thefe fuperior accomplilhments Solicited and nients ’ of 
obtained their well -merited rewards. Each com- theOrecica 
niunity prefented , in time of peace, the pic- 
ture of a large family. The Greeks lived in con- »g«. 
tinual fociety with their equals , enjoyed common 
pleafures and amufements , and had daily oppor- 
tunities of difplaying their ufeful talents in the 
fight of their fellow- citizens. The frequent dis- 
putes between individuals occafioned litigations and 
trials, which furnilhed employment for the elo- 
quence and abilities of men, in the neceffary de- 
fence of their friends. . The funeral games , and 
thofe celebrated in commemoration of feveral im- 
portant events, both of a civil and faered kind, 
opened a continual fource of entertainment. There 
the young and vigorous contended in the raped 
race; wielded the maffy cseflus or ponderous quoit; 
and exerted equal efforts of llrength and Ikill in 
the other manly exercifes which confirm the vigor 
of the body , and the fortitude of the mind. Nor 
were the aged and infirm allowed to languifh for 
want of proper objects to roufe their emulation , 
to flatter their pride, and to -employ their remain- 
ing adlivity. It belonged to them to offer their 
wife counfeis , to interpofe their refpected authority. 


* 7 M-J0SUV T £ {If Tr,f £jU£V«l 7Tf>!>cr»f5C Tt ijyuii. 
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O ft a F. 3 nd to decide the quarrels , as well as to deteiv 
II. mine the merit, of the young candidates for fame, 
The applaufe and rewards bellowed on him 
whofe counfels and decifions were moll generally 
r ' ‘approved , confoled the weaknefs of his declin- 
ing years , ■while his rivals , though difappointed 
■ for the prefect , expefted , on fome future occa- 
fion v t® obtain the fame honorable marks of the 
public efteem **. • 

E.iimate of . After this generaj review of the Grecian manners 
the Gre. anc j j n P;jt u tioDS, fhoiald we endeavour to eftrmate 

ciaq man- . 

ners an a their value, they would probably rife in our efteem, 
duria^the ^ ^*“*8 compared , either with the rude cuftoms 
heroic io£ favage life , or with the artificial refinements of 
*5't< polilhed focicty. The Greeks had advanced be- 
yond that uniform infipidiey of deportment, that 
fallen ferocity of manners , and that hardened in* 
fenfibihty of heart , which universally characterize 
the favage ftate. They ftill poffefled , however, 
that patient intrepidity r that noble fpirit of in- 
dependence , that ardent attachment to their friends , 
^nd that generous contempt of pain and danger 
and death , which render the defcription of the 
wild tribes of America fo interefting to a philofo- 
phic mind. Of two principal enjoyments of life, 
fludy and converfation , they were little acquainted, 
indeed, with the confolations and pleafore of the 
firft , the want of which was compenfated by the 
fincerity , the confidence , the charms of the fecond. 
Their focial affections were lels comprehenfi ve ip 
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*• |liad, xvlii. Ibid, xctiii. 
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their objeds , but more powerful in their effeds, crap, 
than thofe of poliflied nations. A generous chief jj. 
ruflies to certain death , to revenge the caufe of 
his friend; yet refufes to the prayers of an aged 
parent the melancholy confolation of interring the 
remains of his favorite fon ; till the correfponding 
image of his own father ftrikes his mind, and 
at once melts him to pity The imaginary 
wants and artificial paflions which are fo neceffary 
to urge the hand of induftry, and to vary the 
purfuits of men, in improved commercial focietie-S 
were fupplied to the Greeks by that exceflive 
fenfibility, which interefted them fo deeply in the 
affairs of their community, their tribe, their family, 
and their friends, and which conneded them by 
the feelings of gratitude even with the inanimate 
objeds of nature. As they were not acquainted 
with the fame diverfity of employments, fo neither 
were they fatigued with the fame giddy round of 
diffipated pleafures which augment the fplendid 
mifery of later times. Though ignorant of innume- 
rable arts which adorn the prefent age , they had 
difeovered one of ineftimable value, to render 
the great duties of life its moil entertaining 
amufement. It will not, perhaps , be eafy to 
point out a nation who united a more complete 
fubordination to eftablifhed authority with a higher 
fenfe of perfonal independence , and a more 
refpedful regard to the didates of religion with 
a more ardent fpirit of martial enterprife. The 

Iliad , xxiv. 
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chap, generous equality of their political eftablifliments, 
II. and their imagined intercourfe with the gods, 
confpired to raife them to a certain elevation of 
chara&er which will be for ever remembered and 
admired. This character was rendered permanent, 
in Sparta , by the famous laws commonly aferibed 
to the invention of Lycurgus , but which , as 
will appear in the fubfequent chapter, were almoft 
exadl copies of the cuftoms and inllitutions that 
liniverfaily prevailed! in Greece during the heroic 
ages. 
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CHAP. III. 

Difiracled State of Greece. — The Heracleid* conduit the 
Dorians into Peloponnefus. — Divide their Conquefts 
in that Peninfula. — The Eolic , Ionic , and Doric 
Migrations. — Eftablishment of Colonies in Thrace je 
Macedon , Africa , and Magna Gracia. — Influence of 
the Ionic Colonies in AJia on the Affairs of the Mother 
Country. — The Abolition of Monarchy in Greece. — 
Nero Diforders in that Country. — Four injiitutions 
l which tended to remove them. — The AmphiSyonic 
Council. — The Oracle of Delphi. — The Olympic 
Games. — The Spartan Lams. 


GrEECE triumphed over Troy, but it was a 
melancholy triumph. The calamities of war were 
followed by difafters at fea , by difcord among 
the chiefs, by ruin to the confederacy; yet thefe 
evils were lefs afflicting than the inteftine animo- 
fities and fedition excited by the licence of the 
people, and fomented by the ambition of the 
nobles during the long and unfortunate abfence 
of their kings. The victorious Agamemnon had 
fcarce fet foot on his native land, when he was 
cut off by an adulterous fpoufe and a perfidious 
affaflin \ His fon Oreftes found protection in 
Athens againft the refentment of an ufurper. Ip 
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* OJjIT. 1. i. ver. S9. 
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the eighth year of his exile he returned with his 
partifans, and took juft vengeance on the abomin. 
able Egyftheus and Clytemneftra ’. He reigned in 
Argos , but with far lefs glory than his father; 
nor did that kingdom ever thenceforth aflume it* 
ancient pre-eminence. 

The wanderings and woes of Ulyfles are too 
well known to be deferibed *. His patient forti- 
tude regained the kingdom of Ithaca, but not 
without wading through the blood of his moll 
illuftrious fubjedts *. If hiftory minutely recorded 
the domeftic feuds which prevailed in other ftates, 
it would probably exhibit a difgufting pidture of 
fraud and cruelty , and a continual repetition of 
fimilar crimes and calamities would equally fatigue 
the attention, and offend the humanity, of the 
modern reader. But though it would be neither 
entertaining nor ufcful to deferibe the particular 
and tranfitory confequences of thefe diforders, it is 
of importance to remark their general and lafting 
tendency to prolong the weaknefs of Greece ; whofe 
obfcure tranfadlions , during the four following 
centuries, ill correfpond with the fplendor of the 
Trojan, or even of the Argonautic, expedition. 

The hiftory of this long period is very confufedly 
and imperfedlly related by ancient authors, and the 
chronology is throughout very inaccurately afeer- 
taiued; yet fuch events as are either interefting in 
themfelves, or had any permanent influence on the 

3 Odyfl". 1 . ill. ver. 195. and ver. 30?, et feq. 

5 Odyfl*. paffim. 3 OHyiT. 1. ajtii. vcr. ayo, el fr%. 
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E. THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 93 

ll ^ memorable ages of Greece, which form the lub- chap. 
bo® j e( fi 0 f the prefent work, may be clearly explained, in. 

wh and reduced to a narrow compafs. In order to Divifionof 

fa;i)E preferve an unbroken narrative, wemuft confider lh * ^ ul> j e a- 
. three feries of events, which naturally followed each 
other, and which all tended to the fame goal. In 
rats this view, we fhall firfi: examine the migrations of 
fc different tribes or communities within the narrow 
it c bounds of Greece; fecondly, the edablifliment of 
id new colonies in many diftant parts of Europe as well 

:oi ! as of Afia and Africa; and thirdly, the internal 

flats changes produced in the feveral dates, by their 
nrti adopting, almod liniverfally , the republican, in- 
cut dead of the monarchical, form of government 
it’js In the fluctuation of thefe commotions we mud , 

if it then, feek for the feeds of order and ftability, 

citb and endeavour to trace, amidd extenfive migra- 
iciir tions, general revolutions, and unceafmg hodilities, 
ici the origin and improvement of thofe Angular in- 
ifc.ii> ftitutions which tended to unite, to polilh, and to 
rbw adorn the fcattered and dill fpreading branches of 
ffir. r the Grecian race through every part of the world, 
fit The migrations, which foon followed the Tro- Mf e ra * 

• .. . . , . i • i i tions of tbe 

in jan expedition, are mentioned but not explained by Hellenic 
fit hidorians. Their general caufe may be difcovered 
|:k in Homer, whofe poems, no lefs inftrutflive than 
fcs agreeable, can alone enable us to travel with equal 
jii fecurity and pleafure in the dark regions of Grecian 
antiquity. Domedic diffenfion, and, dill more, the 
unfettled tenure of landed property, as described 

, 1 Velleius Futercul. 1. i. 
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by that immortal poet , naturally engaged the 
Grecian tribes* notwithflanding their acquaintance 
■with agriculture, often to change their refpe&ivd 
habitations. The idea of a feparate property iri 
land is the principal tie which binds men to parti- 
cular diftricts. The avarice of individuals is un- 
willing to relinqtiifh the fields, which it has been 
the great objedt of their induftry to cultivate and 
to adorn, and their pride is averfe to a reparation 
from their hereditary eftablilhments. Thefe paf- 
fions, which cover the black heaths and inhof- 
pitable mountains of the north with fair and po- 
pulous cities, while far more inviting regions of 
the earth ftill remain deftitute of inhabitants, could 
not have much influence bn a people, who re- 
garded land as the property of the public, rathet 
than of individuals. In fuch a nation , men are 
connected with the territory which they inhabit, only 
as members of a particular community, and when 
expofed to any flight inconvenience at home, or 
allured by fairer profpe&s from abroad, they ilfue 
forth with one accord to acquire, by their united 
valor, more feciire or more agreeable fettlements. 
Governed by motives of this kind , a tribe of 
Boeotians, foon after the Trojan Wat, feized the 
rich vale- of Theflalian Arnd. The fame refl- 
lefs fpirit urged a warlike band of Theflalians to 
quit the feats of their anceftors. The new emi- 
grants poured down with irrefiflible violence on 
the unprepared Boeotians, who were thus reluc- 
tantly compelled, fixty years after the taking of 
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Troy, to rejoin their brethren in the ancient king- 
dom of Cadmus *; 

Twenty years after this event, a more extenfive 
migration totally changed the affairs of the Pelo- 
ponnefus; and, in its confequences, gave new in- 
habitants to the whole weftern coaft of Alia Minor. 
The rival families of Perfcus and Pelops anciently 
contended for the dominion of the Grecian penin- 
fula. The fortune of the Pelopidae prevailed; but 
their fuperiority led them rather to persecute, than 
to forgive , their enemies. The defeendants and 
partifans of the great Hercules, the moft illuftrious 
hero of the Perfeid line, were diverted of their 
poffeflions , and driven into banilhment. The 
exiles were firft received by the Athenians, whofe 
more huthane, Or more enlarged policy, rendered 
Attica, ever rtnee the reign of Thefeus, the ordi- 
nary refource of the miferable 7 . Their leader 
Hyllus was afterwards adopted by Epalius, the aged 
king of Doris; and the death bf their benefactor foon 
made the Heracleidae mafters of that mountainous 
province \ But the wilds of Oeta and Parnaf- 
fus were little fitted to fatisfy men, whofe anceftors 
had enjoyed far more valuable poffeflions. Their 
natural ambition Was long reprefled by the grow- 
ing greatnefs of the Pelopidae, and the glory of 
Agamemnon. After the unexpected difafters of 
that prince, they twice attempted, unfuccefsfully, 
to break through the Corinthian ifthmus, and to 
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recover their ancient dominion lit Argos and Lace* 
daemon \ 

Inftrudted by paft mifcarriages, Temenus* Cref- 
phontes, and Ariftodemus, defcendants in the fifth 
degree from Hercules , finally abandoned the hope- 
lefs defign of entering the Peloponnefus by land. 
But determining to ufe every exertion for regaining 
their hereditary eftablilhments, they fet themfelves, 
with great irtduftry, to prepare tranlports in a con* 
venient harbour, at the northern extremity of the 
Corinthian gulph, which, in confequence of this 
tranfadion, received, and thenceforth retained, the 
name of Naupadus. The warlike and rapacious 
iEtolians, whofe leader Oxylus was nearly related 
to the family of Hercules, readily aflifted their 
labors, with a view to (hare the booty that might 
accrue from the expedition. The Dorians, who 
inhabited the neighbourhood of mount Pindus, 
cheerfully deferted the gloomy folitude of their 
woods , in order to feek poflelfions in a more agree- 
able and better cultivated country. Animated 
by thefe reinforcements, the Heracleidae redoubled 
their diligence. All neceflary preparations Were 
made for the invafton j yet their confidence in 
arms excluded not the ufe of artifice. By fecret 
intrigues they gained a party in Lacedaemon ; and , 
before fetting fail , they prudently detached a body 
of light armed troops , whofe appearance at the 
Ifthmus drew the ftrength of the enemy towards 

that quarter Meanwhile their armament was 

* ( * 

* Herodot. I. ix. c. xxvl. Apnllodor. 1. iii. c. y. te vl. 

*• pauttn. 1. ii. •. xviii. 
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carried by a favorable gale towards the eaftern chap. 
coaft of Peloponnefus, The Heracleidse landed Hi; 
their followers without oppofition , and affailed the A> c - not 
defencelefs territories , to which they had long laid 
claim, comprehending the whole peninfula , excepc 
the central province of Arcadia, and the maritime 
diftridt of Achaia. The five other provinces Were *■ 

conquered at the fame time , though by different 
means. Laconia was betrayed to; the invaders 
Argos acknowledged their authority ; Corinth , Elis, 
and JVleffenia fubmitted to their arms. The revo- 
lution was complete, and effected with little blood- 
fhed , but not without great oppreflion of the: 
ancient inhabitants, many of whom emigrated * 
and many were reduced to flavery ? *. 

The Heracleidae, agreeably to the cuftom of that nivifiendr 
age, divided their new acquifitions by lot. The theircon- 
kingdom of Argos fell to the lhare of Temenus ; 5ueft *' 
Crefphontes obtained Meffenia ; and , as Ariftode- 
mus then happened to die, Laconia was fet apart 
for his infant fons , the twin-brothers , Euryfthenes 
and Procles. Corinth was bellowed on their • - 

kinfman Aletes; and Elis given to Oxylus , their 
brave fEtolian ally u . This diftribution , however, 
referred only to the royal dignity , then extremely 
limited , and to an appropriated domain to the 
feveral princes in their refpedlive allotments. The 
reft of the territory was divided among the warlike 

11 Strabo, 1. viii. p. 3SS. 

11 Hero Jot. 1. vi. c. lii. Polyb. I. ii. p. 17 !. Strabo, 1. viii. . 
p. 3S3. Pan Tan. Argolic. et I foe rat. Panatbcn. 

" Pan fan. ibid. 
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<r ii a r. 

iii. 


S’ate of the 
expelled 
princes of 
tliofe 

countries. 


The fol* 
lower* of 
TiOame* 
nus con- 
quer 
Achaia. 


Dorians and iEtolians , \ who had conquered for 
themfelves, not for their leaders 14 ; and who, hav- 
ing over-run, without oppofition, the fineft pro- 
vinces of the Pcloponnefns, could not willingly 
return to lead a life of hardlhip and mifery on their 
»ativc mountains. 

Before this important revolution , Argos and 
Lacedaemon were fubjedt to Tifamenus, grand- 
fon of Agamemnon; MefTenia was governed by 
IVlelanthus, a defeendant of the celebrated Neftor. 
Thefe princes had not fo far degenerated from the 
glory of their anceftors, as to fubmit to become 
fnbjedss in the countries where they had long 
teigned. On the firft falfe alarm of invalion occa- 
fioned by the appearance of light troops at the 
Iflhmus , Tifamenus and IVlelanthus had taken the 
field with the flower of the Argiveand MelTeniaii 
Bations, But while they prepared to repel the 
expeifted inroads from the north, they received the 
melancholy intelligence that their kingdoms had 
been attacked on another fide , on which they 
thought them fecure. Inftead of returning fouth- 
ward to difpoflefs the Heracleidae, an entreprife 
too daring to afford any profpect of fuccef-, Tifa- 
menus turned his arms againlt the Ionians, who 
inhabited the fouthern fliore of the Corinthian 
gulph. . An obftinate battle was fought, which 
proved fatal to Tifamenus ; but his followers ob- 
tained a decifive victory , and , having expelled 
or enflaved the ancient inhabitants, took " pofTcfiion 

14 Ifocrat. in Archidam. 11 PauCan. et Strata, ibid. 
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■# 

of that valuable province, fo famous in later chap. 
times under the name of Achaia. JYJeJanthus en» HI, 
joyed better fortune. Accompanied by bis {aith 7 M< ' lj,,thn3 
ful Mcffenians , he reforted to Attica , then engaged 
in war with the neighbouring kingdom of Bcaptia. 

The Boeotian prince propofed to decide the con- 
teft by fingle combat. Thymcetes, though de- 
fcended from the heroic Thcfeus , declined the 
challenge. Melanthus accepted it , prevailed in 
the canflidl , and the fceptre of the depofed Thy- 
maetes was his reward 

The fermentation occafioned in Greece byr^ fo 
many cxpulfions and migrations, expanded itfelf a. c. ioskj. 
through the iflands and coafts of Afia Mippr. 

Many Peloponnelian fugitives , who beheld with 
indignation the calamities inflidted on their country , 
flocked to the ftandard of Tenthilus ”, a younger 
brother of Tifamenus , who had taken refuge in 
Eubcea. Others followed the banners of Cleues 
and Malaus alfo defendants of Agamemnon, 

The partifans of all thefe princes having unfuc- 
cefsfully traverfed the northern parts of Greece in 
queft of new fettlements , finally yielded to the 
didlates of their enterprifing fpirit , eroded the 
Hellefpont eighty-eight years after the taking of 
Troy, and ellablilhed themfelves along the Siore 
of the angient kingdom of Priam. They gradually 
diffufed their colonies from Cyzicus on the Pro* 
pontis to the mouth of the river Hermus ” ; which 

’* Strabo, 1. Ix. p. 3l>3. Herodot. I. v. c. lxv. 

17 Strabo, I. ix. p. «oz. " Idem, J. xiii. p. S8S, et feq; 

17 Idem, ibid, et Herodot. I. i. c. cli. 
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delightful country , together with the ifle of Lefbos, 
thenceforth received the name of Eolis or Eolia , 
to denote that its inhabitants belonged to the Eo- 
lian branch of the Hellenic race **. 

Confeqtiences ftill more important refulted from 
the expulfion of the Achaeans by the followers of 
Tifamenes. The ancient inhabitants of Achaia, 
being themfelves Ionians, took refuge with their 
kinfmen in Attica. The IYleflenian fugitives un- 
der Melanthus had fought protedion in the fame 
country. The Athenians readily accepted thefe 
ne» acceflions of ftrength, being infpired with a 
well founded jealoufy of the Dorian conquerors of 
Pe^gponnefus, whofe ambition early produced that 
memorable rivalfhip between the Doric and Ionic 
race , which fubfifled to the lateft times of the 
Grecian republics **. In the reign of Codrus , fon 
of Melanthus , the Dorians had already encroached 
bn the Athenian frontier, and feized the territory 
of Megara , on the northern coaft of the Saronic 
gulph **. Ilfuing from their ftrong holds rti that 
rocky diftrid, from which it was long impoflible 
to diflodge them , they harafled the Athenians in a 
cruel war , concerning which a fuperftitious rumor 
prevailed, that they Ihould finally remain con- 
quests, provided they abftained from injuring the 
perfon of the Athenian king. Codrus, hearing 
the report , was infpired with the fpirit of heroifm 
congenial to his family. Difguifing himfelf in the 
habit of a peafant , he proceeded to the quarters of 
( 

** Herodnt. I. I. c. di. 41 Herodut. «t Thusydid, pjfTim. 

44 Strabu , I. ix. p. JS3. 
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itbw, the enemy; infulted a Dorian foldier; a combat chap. 

iolia, enfued; Codrus fell ” , his body was recognifed; HL 

cfo and the fuperftitious Peloponnefians , now defpair- 
ing of fuccefs , fufpended their hoftilities. The 
from inimitable merit of a prince, who had devoted 
ers nf himfelf to death for the fafety of his country, fur- 
Huh, niflied the Athenians with a pretence for abolilhing 

ilia the royal authority. None of the human race, 

s i» they declared , was worthy to fucceed Codrus ; abolished 

is! and none but Jupiter Ihould thenceforth reign in in Athens. 

W Athens l \ Mcdon , the eldeft fon of that admired 

iibi prince, was appointed firft magiftrate of the re- 

rooi public, under the humbler title of archon. His 

I tbit brothers Neleus and Androclus, probably diffatif- 
lo.ii: fied with thefe /ranfa&ions , determined to leave 

; tk their country. Their defign was approved by the The Tonic 
Achaean and Meffcnian refugees, and by many 
,cbd Athenian citizens , who complained that Attica was 

itoiv too narrow and barren to maintain the increafing 

•out numbers of its inhabitants. The reftlefs fpirits in 

tfcjt Phocis, Bceotia, and other neighbouring provinces, 

I'jbk eagerly joined the emigrants. They failed to 

im Afia Minor, expelled the ancient inhabitants, a 

inl o: mixed race of Lydians , Carians, and Pelafgi, and 

coo feized the central and moft beautiful portion of 

,[t! the Afiatic coaft **. Their colonies were gradually 

r io« diffufed from the banks of the Hermus to the 

)if® promontory of Pofideion. They afterwards took 

tki polfeffion of Chios and Samos; and all thefe 

5 i • 

Pan fan. 1. vii. c. xxv. Juftin. 1. ii, 

34 Pauran. I. vii. c. ii. ** Herodot, 1. i. c. cxlii. 
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countries were linked by the common name of 
Ionia , to denote t hat the lonians cOtnpofed the 
ffioft numerous <livifi<yn of the colony ”, 

Duiing the fame turbulent ages , intcditve fedi. 
tion , foreign invafi-oU , or the reftkfs fpirit of ad- 
■ventutre and rapine, OCcafioned Other important 
extenfions of Grecian cblonifcation. The mod 
numerous colonies -Occupied the ifles of the Ionian 
and jEgean feas, the Fouthern coaft of Italy almoft 
interfered by the former, and the winding fliores 
of Afia Minor ” fo beautifully diverdfied by the 
latter. The larger iflands of Sicily, Sardinia , and 
Cyprus , were very anciently planted by Greeks. 
While the Hellenic dock puflied forth thefe vigor- 
ous Ihoots towards the eafl and «weft , very confi- 
derable branches extended towards the north and 
fouth. The maritime parts of F.pirus, Mace- 
donia and Thrace , themfelves abounding in Greek 
fettlements, poured forth new colonies along the 
European fhores of the Propontis and Euxine 1 ’ ; 
-and emigrants from Peloponnefus having early 
■edablilhed themfelves on the oppofite coad of 
Africa , were gradually diffufed from the confines 
of Egypt to the Syrtic gulph **. The hidory of 
all thefe colonies, fome of which rivalled in arts, 
and others in arms, the glory of the mother 
country , will merit our attention , in proportion 

Strabo, 1. xiv. p. 631. ft feq. Paiifan. 1. vii. c. u, 

•1 Thucydid. !. i. et Strabo, pafiim. 
s * Hcrodot. I. ii. et !• •*. 

Herodot. 1. iv. e. cxlvii. Strabo , 1. x. tt 1. xvii. 
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as they emerge from obfcurity , and take a Ration 
in the general fyftem of Grecian politics. 

i he Afiatic Greeks, whofe affairs firft became 
intimately connected with tliofe of the mother 
country, received a confiderable acoeffioo of 
ftrength in confequence of the renewal of hofli- 
Jities between the Athenians and Dorians. The 
latter were finally expelled from many of their 
ftrong holds in Megara. Difdaining after this 
misfortune to return into the Peloponnefus , many 
of them failed to the iflands of Rhodes and Crete, 
already peopled by Doric tribes; while others 
tranfported themfelves to the peninfula of Caria, 
which , in honor of their mother country, re- 
ceived the name of Doris 
In confequence of this eftablilhment , which was 
formed two hundred and forty years after the Tro- 
jan war, the wtllern coaft of Afia Minor was 
planted by the Eolians in the norih , the Ionians 
in the 1 middle, and the Dorians in the fouth. 
Thefe original divifions of the Hellenic race re- 
tained in their new fettlements the peculiarities of 
accent and dialed! , by which they had been respec- 
tively diftinguilhed in Europe 11 ; and which , at 
the time of their feveral emigrations, prevailed in 
Boeotia, Attica, and Lacedaemon. The Boeo- 
tians and Lacedaemonians, who claimed the firft 
honors, the one of the Eolic, and the other of 
the Dorian name , adhered , with little variation , 


in. 

The Dorio 
migration. 
A. C S4*- 


View of 
the AGatio 
colonies. 


Diftinflion 
of dialers. 


*• Strabo , et Paufan. et Herodot. I. vli|. c. Ixxiil. 
11 HeracUd. Pont, apud Achenzum, 1. xiv. 
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to their ancient diale&s : but the Athenians , more 
ingenious, or fonder of novelty, made fqch con- 
fiderable alterations in their writing and pronuncia- 
tion, as remarkably didinguifhed them from their 
Ionian brethren ; and thus the fame language 
came to be modified into four fubdivifions 11 , or 
dialeds , which may be dill recognized in the in- 
valuable remains of Grecian literature. 

Of all thefe innumerable colonies, the Ionians 
will demand our earlied and rood dudious atten- 
tion. They fettled in a country of great extent 
and fertility, enjoying the mod delicious climate, 
and peculiarly adapted to a commercial intercourfe 
with the mod improved nations of antiquity. Fa- 
vored by fo many advantages , they filently flou- 
rilhed in peace and profperity , till their growing 
wealth and numbers excited the avarice or the 
jealoufy of the powers of Afia. They were fuc- 
cefiively conquered by the Lydians and Perfians, 
but never thoroughly fubdued. Having imbibed 
the principles of European liberty, they fpurned 
the yoke of Afiatic bondage. In their glorious 
druggies to re-aflume the character of freemen , 
they folicited and obtained the afiidance of their 
Athenian ancedors , and occafioned that memo- 
rable rivallhip between the Greeks and Perfians, 
which, having laded two centuries, ended in the 
dedrudtion of the Perfian empire. In this il- 
ludrious conted, the fil'd fuccefles of the Greeks 
againd enemies far more powerful, and incom- 
parably more numerous than themfelves, infpired 

” Strabo , 1. viii. i 
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them with an enthufiafm of valor. Their ex- chap. 
ploits merited not only praife, but wonder”, and in. 
feemed fit fubjedls for that hiftorical romance, 
which, in the progrefsof literature, naturally fuc- 
ceeds to epic poetry. 

The writers who undertook to record and to Connee- 
adorn the trophies of Marathon and Blataea, had this 

occafion to look back to the tranfadlions of 
more remote times. But in taking this retro- 
fpedt, they difcovered , or at leaftturmay difcover 
by their works , that their inquiries began too late 
to afford much authentic information on that im- 
portant fubjedl. ) Yet , imperfedt as their relations 
neceffarily are, they ferve to explain by what con- 
currence of favorable circumftances and caufes 
the Greeks adopted thofe fingular inftitutions, ac- 
quired that fenfe of national honor, and attained 
thofe virtues of policy and prowefs , which enabled 
them, by the moft fplendid feries of exploits re- 
corded in hiftory , firft tc? refill , then to invade , 
and finally to fubdue the monarchy of Cyrus. 

During the prevalence of thofe generous, though Abolition 
romantic opinions , which characterized the heroic °h y ™° n * r * 
ages, the authority of kings was founded on reli- Greece, 
gion, fupported by gratitude, and confirmed by 
utility. While they approved themfelves worthy 
minifters of heaven , they were entitled to due and 

33 Ta £(yx /JL r .yx\u xui ixvux^x. Herodot. p. 1. The exploits 
which he relates, ftill more than his manner of relating them, render 
the work of Herodotus the intermediate shade between poetry and 
billot;, between Homer and Thucydides. 
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CHAP, hereditary honors’ 4 ; but in the exercife of the 
Ml. regal office , they were bound to refpedt the rights, 
the fentiments , and even the prejudices of their 
fubje&s. The fatal dictates of ambition and ava- 
rice led them to tranfgrefs the preferibed limits, 
and to trample on thofe laws which their prede- 
cefTors had held facred ”. 1 he minute divifion of 

landed property, which had already taken place, 
not only , as #bove mentioned , in the Peloponne- 
fus, but in the northern provinces of Greece, ren- 
dered the nobles and people more fmfible of thtfe 
encroachments , which they mult at once boldly 
relift , or fu-bmit for ever to the yoke of oppreflion. 
Reduced to this alternative, the Greek' were in- 
clined by difpolition, and enabled by fituation , to 
prefer and to maintain the molt honorable part. 
The prerogatives of royalty were not as yet fup- 
ported by the exclufive right of the fword, by 
which a particular clafs of men might intimidate 
and controul the refolutions of their fellow-fubjedls. 
The more independent and illuftrious citizens, 
•who had been accuftomed from the earlieft times 
to come armed to the council or affembly , com- 
municated their grievances, and took proper 
means to remove them 5 ‘. Miltas, the fourth 
Argive prince in fucceflion toTemenus, was con- 
demned to death for ufurping abfolute power. 
Monarchy expired more honorably in Attica; it 
perifhed flill more difgracefully in Arcadia, but 
was gradually abolifhed in every province of 
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Greece, except Sparta alone, from the fonthern 
extremity of Peloponnefus to die northern frontier 
of TheflTaly ”, 

The important, though remote confequences of 
this revolution, will be explained in the fequel. Its 
immediate tendency ferved only to multiply the 
evils which it was defigned to remedy. Greece, 
opprelfed by its kings, was (fill more opprefled by 
its archons, or magiftrates”; and, already too 
much divided under the ancient government, was 
kill more fubdivided under the new form of polity. 
Many inferior cities difdained the jurifdidtion of 
their refpeftive capitals. Several of them afleCted 
•feparate and independent fovereignty. Each town, 
eachdiftriCt, maintained war with its neighbours ; 
and the fanciful ftate of nature, according to the 
philofophy of Hobbes, was actually realized in that 
diffracted country”. 

From thefe accumulated diforders, whichfeemed 
fcarcely capable of augmentation , it is time to 
turn our view to thofe events and caufes which 
operated in a contrary direction , and gnjclually in- 
troduced union and happinefs.- The Dorian con- 
queft of Peloponnefus, otherwife productive of 
much confufion and bloodflied in that peninfula, 
greatly extended, however, thefalutary influence 
of the AmpbiCtyonic council. ‘In the northern 
parts of Greece, this inftitution, which had been 
originally intended to prevent foreign invafion. 
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chap, had been found equally ufeful in promoting do- 
medic concord. The Dorians being condituent 
members of the council, continued to attend its 
meetings after they had fettled beyond the moun- 
tainous idhmus of Corinth. All the provinces 
which they conquered gradually adumed the fame 
privilege. The Amphidyons thus became a re- 
prefentative aflembly of the whole Grecian name, 
confifting not only of the three original tribes of 
Ionians, Dorians, andEolians, but of the feveral 
fubdivifions of thefe tribes, and of the various 
communities formed from their promifcuous com- 
bination 4 \ Each independent date had a right to 
fend two members, the Pylagoras 41 and Hierom- 
nemon”, refpedively intruded with the civil and 
religious concerns of their condituents. The abo- 
lition of royalty rendering the independent com- > 
munitips more numerous, increafed the number of 
Amphidyons to about an hundred perfons 4! . The 

40 The principal divifions were, 

I. lonftns , among whom the Athenians held the firft rank. 

a. The Hnrians, among whom the Lacedaemonians held the firft 
rank. 

S. The Kalians, among whom the Boeotians held the firft rank. 

4. ThclTalians 4. Magnefes. «. Achtcans. 

7. Phthintes. 8. Fhocians. . 9. Malians. 

lo. JKnians or Oetlans. IT. Dolopians. 

II. Locrians. Confer Paufan. in Phocic. et ffifehin. de Falfi 
Legat. • 

41 Demofth. de Coron. feet. cr. 44 Suidas, ad voc. 

4 * Thirty.onc Amphictyonio cities undertook the defence of 
Greece in the Perfian war. ( Plutarch in Themiftocl.) The one 
half of Greece, on that memorable occalion , remained neutral, nr lidrd 
with the enemy. (Herodnt. et Diudnr.) If each city fent two 
members to the Amphictyons , the whole would amount to one bun- 
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central city of Delphi, fo famous from caufes that chap, 
will be immediately explained, was chofen as a. jh. 
convenient place for holding their vernal a (Terribly ; 
the autumnal was ftill held at Thermopylae. An 
oath, guarded by the moft folemn imprecations, 
was adminiftered to each member , “ that he would. 

* never fubvert any Amphidyonic city , nor flop 
“ the courfes of. its running water , but puniih to 
“ the utmoft of his power thofe who committed 
“ fuch outrages 44 .” Their conftituents, however, 
difcovered, on innumerable occafions, that they 
thought themfelves but imperfedly bound by this - 
facred promife. Every excefs of animofity pre- 
vailed among the Grecian republics, notwithftand- 
ing the interpofition of the Amphidyons. Yet it 
cannot be doubted that their authority fended 
fometimes to appeafe, fometimes to moderate con- 
tention; and that this rcfpeded tribunal, though 
deficient in coercive power, had a confiderable 
effed to fupprefs difcord, and reftrain the barbari- 
ties of war 4 *. • 

The Amphidyons gained much confideration, 
by declaring themfelves protedors of the Delphic 
oracle, which had been growing to importance 
fince the Dorian conqueft , and which thenceforth 
gradually acquired a Angular influence on the affairs 
of Greece. It is feldom poflible to explain the 
rife of inftitutions derived from the natural paffions 


The origin 
of Grecian 
oracles* 


>ie dred aml twenty four. But as fume cities enjoyed the right of 

- being reprefented in that council only in conjunction with others, this 

( rf might diminish the n timber of members to that mentioned in the text. 
44 JKfdiin. d* Falfa Legat. feet. as, 45 Pint in Cimon< 
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TH 


c h A P, of men, or founded on prejudices as ancient as tha 
UI« world. The moft probable information concern* 
ing the origin of Grecian oracles was conveyed to 
Herodotus 4 *, in a thin allegorical veil, by the 
priefts of Dodona, and explained to that inquifitivo 
and ingenious traveller by the priefts of Jupiter 
in hgypt. In the fanciful ftyle of antiquity, a 
black pigeon flew from the temple of Egyptian 
Thebes, to Thefprotia in Epirus, perched oa a 
fpreading oak, proclaimed with a human voice, 
that an oracle of Jupiter fhould be eftablilhed; and 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlet of 
Dodona obeyed the divine admonition. In plainer 
language, a female attendant belonging to the 
temple of Thebes on the Nile, was tranfported ta 
Epirus,by Phoenician pirates, and there fold as a 
Have. Her Egyptian complexion deferved the 
epithet of black among the mountaineers of Thef* 
protia, bordering on the Illyric hordes, who were 
remarked by the Greek hiftorians for their bloom* 
ing complexions, active vigor, and longevity". 

-She was faid to fpeak the language of birds, be- 
fore flie underftood the Grecian tongue, often 
diftinguilhed by the appellation of human fpeech 4 *. 
The enterprifing female, though reduced to cap* 
tivity among thofe whom fhe muft have regarded 
as barbarians , did not yield to defpair , but dex* 
teroufly availed herfelf of the advantages which flic 
derived from her education and her country. In 
Egypt, fuperftition had been already reduced into 

*• Herod I. ii. c. 54* 47 Lucian in Macrob. 

4 * Homer, paifim. 
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"tajs fyftem ; and a pretenfion to prophecy was one of 
coac the moll fuccefsful artifices by which the priefts of 
veytt! Thebes long governed the opinions and refolu- 
i tions of prince and people. Her attendance on 

V* the temple had taught her fome of the arts by 

which this pretenfion was maintained. She chofe ! 
W' 1 the dark fhade of a venerable oak; delivered 
rayfterious anfwers to the admiring multitude ; her 
ie ^ MI reputation increafed; fuccefs gained her affociates; 

1 * a temple rofe to Jupiter, and was furrounded by 
houfes for his minifters. 

■*' This fingular inftitution was imitated, at a very 
ipt’ : early period , in many provinces of Greece. ‘ The 

10 e various and inconfiftentaccounts of fimilar eftablifh- 
wd 3 ments abundantly confirm the antiquity of their 
>''<! origin, and the multiplicity of temples, groves, 

•; grottos, and caverns, in which the favorites of in- 
'f T ;: ' numerable divinities declared their will to men, 
io* proves them no Jefs univerfal than ancient’*. Du- 
t f ring the heroic ages , indeed , as illuftrious and 
W? 1 pious men believed themfelves ; on important oc- 
cafions, honored with the immediate prefence and 
£ |! advice of their heavenly prote&ors , the fecondary 
information of priefts and oracles was lefs generally 
regarded and efteemed. Butin proportion as the 
belief ceafed that the gods appeared in a human 
form, or the fuppofed vilits at leaft of thefe celeftiat 
id’ 1 -’ beings feemed lefs frequent and familiar, the office 
l ^ of prieft became more important and refpedable, 
l ,,:i and the confidence in oracles continually gained 

i 

** Strabo, I. viii. p. 3?a. ct p. 4IS. et Strabo et I'alifan. paffim. 
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ground. At length, thefe admired inftitutions* 
being confidered as the chief and almoft only 
mode of communication with fupernatural powers, 
acquired a degree of influence capable to controul 
every other principle of authority , whether civil 
or facred ”. 

But thefe various oracles, though alike founded 
on ignorance, and raifed by deceit, were not equally 
fupported by power and policy. The crafty Cre- 
tans (apt fcholars of Egypt), who inftituted the 
worlhip of the Delphian Apollo ”, gradually pro- 
cured the credit of fuperior veracity to the pre- 
dictions of the god whom they ferved. Favor- 
able circumftances concurred ; the central fituation 
of Delphi; the ve.rnal feflion of the AmphiCtyons; 
theluftre derived from the immediate protection of 
that aflembly ; above all , the uncommon and awful 
afpeCt of the place itfelf, fitted to excite wonder in 
ages lefs addicted to fuperftition. 

That branch of the celebrated mount Parnaffus, 
which divides the diftriCts of Phocis and Locris, 
contained , towards its fouthern extremity , a pro- 
found cavern , the crevices of which emitted a ful- 
phureous vapor, that, powerfully affeCting the 
brain, was deemed capable of infpiring thofe who 
breathed it with religious frenzy, and prophetic 
cnthufiafm ”. Around the principal mouth of the 
chafm , the city of Delphi arofe in the form of a 
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51 Homer, Hymn. ad Apollin. 

tl Diodor. Sisal. 1 . xvi. c. is. stStrab. 1 . jx. p. 419. 
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theatre, upon the winding declivity of Parnaflus, chap.' 
whofe fantaftic tops overffiadowed it, like a canopy* hi, 
on the north, while two immenfe rocks rendered 
it inacceffible on the eaft and weft, and the rugged 
and fliapelefs mount Cirpbis defended it on the 
fouth ”.. The foot of the laft-named mountain is 
walhed by the rapid Pliftus, which difeharges it- 
felf into the fea at the diftance of only a few 
leagues from the facred city. This inacceffible and 
romantic fituation , from which the place derived 
-the name of Delphi , was rendered ftill more 
ftriking , by the innumerable echoes which mQl- 
tiplied every found , and increafed the ignorant 
veneration of vifitants for the god of the oracle. 

The artful minifters of Apollo gradually collcded 
fuch objeds in the groves and temple, as were 
fitted to aftonilh the fenfes of the admiring mul- 
titude. The fplendor of marble , the magic of 
painting, the invaluable ftatues of gold and filver, 
reprefented (to ufe the language of antiquity) not 
the refemblance of any earthly habitation , but 
rather exprelfed the image of Olympus, adorned and 
enlightened by the adual prefence of the gods. 

During the age of Homer, the rich magnificence 
of Delphi was already proverbial ”j and when 


11 Homer has rather painted than defcribed the fituation of Pytho, 
Apollo’s temple at Delphi : 

AvrstJ ivrsr.itj 

Iltrf)) ila-exte/aitrKi, j S’ uTsSsX{e l ut Bxctrx , tte. 

Hymn, ad Afollio. 

** is explained in the glolCitiet by lynonymous srords, 

flgnifying folitary, alone. 


” OuS* Irrst Attire; etie; jvts; ttfysi. 
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Xerxes undertook his memorable expedition againll 
Greece, the dedications in this pious treafury, 
accumulated from the fuperftition and vanity of 
Greeks and Barbarians, were held equivalent ’* to 
the revenues of the monarch of Afia, who covered 
the broad iEgean with his fleet , and tranfported 
into Europe two millions of armed men. 

The protection and fuperintendency of this pre- 
cious depofitory of riches and fuperftition belonged 
to the AmphiClyons. But the inhabitants of Del- 
phi, who, if we may ufe the expreffion, were the 
original proprietors of the oracle, always conti- 
nued to direCl the religious ceremonies , and to 
cohduCt the important bufinefs of prophecy ,7 . It 
was their province alone to determine at what 
time , and on what occafion , the Pythia fliould 
mount the facrcd tripod , to receive the prophetic 
fleams, by which the communicated with Apollo. 
When overflowing with the heavenly infpiration, 
£he uttered the confufed words, of rather frantic 
founds, irregularly fuggefled by the impulfe of the 
god; the Delphians ” collected thefe founds, re- 
duced them into order, animated them with fenfc, 
and adorned them with harmony. The Pythia, 
appointed and difmiffed at pleafure , was a mere 
inllrument in the hands of thofe artful minilters , 

5 * See DifTert. fur l’Oracie de Dclph. par Mr. Hardion, Mdm. di 
l’Academ. The comparifon was , doubtlefs , an exaggeration of the 
wealth of Delphi , which was little known till later times , when the 
Phocians plundered the temple of near a million ilerling, without 
ejhaufting its treafures. Cut of this more hereafter. 

,7 Strabo, 1. ix. ! * Strabo, I. ix. p. 419. 
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the History of Greece, ir* 

•tvhofe character became fo venerable and facred , chap. 
that they were finally regarded , not merely as m. 
attendants and Worlhippers, but as the peculiar 
family of the god Their number was confider- 
able, and never exactly afcertamed, fince all the 
principal inhabitants- of Delphi, claiming an im- 
mediate relation to Apollo, were entitled to officiate 
in the rites o{ his fandtuary ; and even the inferior 
ranks, belonging to that facred city, were continually 
employed in dances, fcftivals, proceffions, and in 
difplaying all the gay pageantry of an airy and 
elegant fuperftition. 

The fubfequent hiftory of Greece attefts the its inftii- 
important and falutary influence of the Delphic' ence !" 
oracle, which no fooner attained fplendor, than it ,he ' 
confirmed, by its awful fan&ion, two inftitutions, 01 v'»pic 
the firft religious, the fecond civil, and both ac- spartan" 1 ' 
companied With very extraordinary confequences. laws - 
The Olympic games , and Spartan laws , Were 
fefpe&ively eftabliffied by Iphitus and Lycurgus, 
contemporaries friends, both animated by the 
true fpirit of patriotifm , and Unqueftionably the 
moft illuftrious characters of the age in which they 
lived “ ; yet the roads which they purfued for 

s * Lucian Thaler. 

Phlegon apud Eufeb. Chronic, et Ariilot. apud Plutarch , in 
tycurg. 

“ Lycurgus and Iphitus are commonly fuppofed to have infti- 
tuted the Olympic games 103 years before the period to which the 
Olympiads could be regularly traced. This was 776 years before 
Chrift, when Corcebus won in the foot-race. See Paufao. I. v, 

Sir Ifadc Newton confiders' the chronology preceding the victory of 
Corcebus as fo extremely uncertain , that he proposes fttiking oft’ the 
imaginary interval between him and Iphitus; which appears the 
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reaching the fame goal , the fafety of their refpec- 
tive territories , were fo widely different , that , 
while the Olympic games rendered Elis the moft 
pacific, the laws of Lycurgus made Sparta the 
moft warlike, of all the Grecian communities. 

It was held an ancient and facred euftom, in 
the heroic ages , to celebrate the funerals of illuf- 
trious men by fuch (hows and ceremonies as feem- 
ed moft pleafing to their fliades. The tombs , 
around which the melancholy manes were fuppofed 
to hover, naturally became the Icene of fuch fo- 
lemnities. There the fleeting ghofts of departed 
heroes were entertained and honored by exhibi- 
tions of bodily ftrength and addrefs *’ ; while the 
gods, though inhabiting the broad expenfe ■*’ of 
heaven, were yet peculiarly worlhipped, by prayers 
and facrifices, in the feveral places, which fomc- 
times the wildnefs, and fometimes the elegance of 
fancy , had afligned for their favorite , though 
temporary , refidence on earth. The lofty chain 
of Olympus , feparating the barbarous kingdom of 
IVlacedon from the fertile plains of Thelfaly, is 
diftinguifhed by feveral circumftances, which feero- 
ed juftly to entitle it to that honor. This long 
and lofty ridge afeends above the regions of floras 
and tempefts. Its winding fides are diverfified by 
woods , and interfered by torrents. Its fantaftic 
tops , towering above the clouds , refletfl, during 


more reafonablc becaufe hiftory is totally Glent with regard to any oc- 
currences that mull have happened in the intermediate fpace of to# 
years. 

,l Iliad, 1. xxiii. <! O-.fst.s; sufuy. Hornet, paffim. 
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day, the rays of the fun , and fometimes brighten c h a p. 
the gloom of night with the lambent fplendors of III. 
the Aurora Borealis *\ Olympus came , therefore, 
to be naturally regarded as the principal terreftrial 
habitation of the gods ; along the receffes of this 
mountain 11 each divinity had his appropriate pa- 
lace; on its higheft fummit Jupiter often affembled 
the heavenly council; and from thence, veiled in 
a white gleam , the protedors of mankind de- 
fended, and were vifibly manifefted to mortal 
eyes . 

While Olympus was confidered as the general 
rendezvous of thefe fanciful beings , it was natural 
to imagine that the partiality of particular divinities 
might feled other favorite fpots of the earth for 
their feparate abode. The Angular afped of 
Delphi, or Pytho, which recommended it as the 
feat of the oracle of Apollo , and afterwards of the 
Pythian games, has already been deferibed. The 
Corinthian territory was particularly confecrated 
to Neptune ; for where could the god of the 
fea be more properly worfhipped , than on the 
narrow ifthmus , whofe fhores were adorned by 
grateful monuments of delivered mariners , and 
which had continued, from early times, the prin- 
cipal centre of Grecian navigation? 

11 See the inimitable defeription in the 6th book of the Odyfley, 
ver. Hi. 

“ Kara srru%t<s OXvitmtj. Along the foldings of Olympus. 

“Homer , pa Aim; and particularly Iliad, 1. xix. ver. 40 . 

“ Pauian. Corinth, et Strabo , p. 3S1. 
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A tradition prevailed, that even before the Do- 
rian couqueft, the fruitful and pi&urefque banks 
of the Alpbeus, in the province of Elis, or Eleia, 
had been confecrated to Jupiter “. It is certain 
that athletic fports, fxmilar to thofe <^efcribed by 
Homer at the funeral of Patroclus , had been oij, 
many occafion§ exhibited in Elis, by affetnbled 
chiefs, with more than ordinary folemnity * ? . The 
Dorian conquerors are faid to have renewed the 
confccfation of that delightful province. But the 
wars which early prevailed between them and the. 
Athenians, and the jealoufies and hoftilities which 
afterwards broke out among themfelves 7 ', totally, 
interrupted die religious cererponies apd exhibi- 
tions with which they had been accuftomed to, 
honor their common gods and heroes. Amidft the 
calamities which afflided or threatened the Pelo- 
ponnefus , Iphitus , a descendant of Oxylus, tq 
whom the province of Eleia had fallen in die ge- 
neral partition of the peninfula , applied to the 
Delphic oracle. The priefts of Apollo, ever dif- 
pofed to favor the views of kings and legiflators, 
anfwered agreeably to his willi, that the feftivals 
anciently celebrated at Olympia, on the Alpheus, 
muft be renewed, and an armifticc proclaimed for 
all the dates willing to partake of them, and de- 
firous to avert the vengeance of heaven 7 \ For- 
tified by this authority, and aflided by the advice 

Paufan. 1. v. pafilm , et 1. vi. p. 416. 

** Iliad , ii. ver. 697. ct Iliad, ix. ver. 6SJ. 

, 70 Paufan. 1. v. 71 Phlegon apud Eufcb. 
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of Lycurgus, Iphitus took meafures, not only for 
reftoring the Olympic folemnity , but for render, 
ing it perpetual. The injun&ion of the oracle was 
fpeedily diffufed through the remoteft parts of 
Greece, by the numerous votaries who frequented 
the facred fhrine. The armiftice was proclaimed 
in Peloponnefus , and preparations were made in 
Eleia, for exhibiting fhows and performing facrh 
flees. In the heroic ages, feats of bodily ftrength 
and addrefs were deftined to the honor of deceafed 
warriors; hymns and facrifices were referved for 
the gods. But the flexible texture of Grecian fu* 
perftition , eafily confounding the expreflions of 
refpetftful gratitude and pious veneration, enabled 
Iphitus to unite both in his new inftitution. 

The feftival , which lafted five days, began and 
ended with a facrifice to Olympian Jove. The 
intermediate time was chiefly filled up by the 
gymnaftic exercifes, in which all freemen of Gre. 
cian extraction were invited to contend, provided 
they had been born in lawful wedlock, and had 
lived untainted by any infamous immoral ftaim 
The preparation for this part of the entertainment 
was made in the gymnafium of Elis, a fpacious 
edifice, furrounded by a double range of pillars, 
with an open area in th^ middle. Adjoining were 
various apartments , containing baths , and other 
conveniences for the combatants. The neigh- 
touring country was gradually adorned with por- 
ticoes, fliady walks and groves, interfperfed with 
feats and benches, the whole originally deftined to 
Relieve the fatigues and anxiety of the candidates 
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chap, for Olympic fame-? and frequented, in later times, 
hi. by fophifts and philofophers , who were fond to 
contemplate wifdom , and communicate know* 
ledge, in thofe delightful retreats. The order of 
the athletic exercifes , or combats, was eftablilhed 
by Lycurgus, and correfpouded almoft exadly to 
that defcribed by Homer, in the twenty-third book 
of the Iliad , and eighth of the Odyfley. Iphitus, 
we are told, appointed the other ceremonies and 
entertainments ; fettled the regular return of the 
feftival at the end of every fourth year , in .the 
month of July ; and gave to the whole fblemnity 
that form and arrangement, which it preferved 
with little variation above a thoufand years; a 
period exceeding the duration of the moft famous 
kingdoms and republics of antiquity 7 \ 

Its im- Such is the account of Grecian writers , who 
portant have, doubtlefs, often afcribed to pofitive inftitu* 

tt oencei. tion many inventions and ufages naturally refult- 

ing from the progreflive manners of focicty. When 
we come to examine the Elian games in their more , 
improved ftate, together with the innumerable imi- 
tations of them in other provinces of Greece, there 
will occur reafons for believing, that many regula- 
tions referred, by an eafy folution , to the legifla- 
tive wifdom of Iphitus or Lycurgus , were intro- 
duced by time or accident , continued through 
cuftom , improved by repeated trials , and con- 
firmed by a fenfe of their utility. Yet fuch an 

71 See the authors cited by Weft , in his DifTcrtation cn tb= 
Pljmpic Comes. 
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inftitution as the Olympiad , even in its leaft per- C H a 
fed form, muft have been attended with manifeft III. 
advantages to fociety. It is fufficient barely to 
mention the fnfpenfion of hoftilities which took 
place , not only during the celebration of the fefti- 
val, but a confiderable time both before and after 
it. Confidered as a religious ceremony, at which 
the whole Grecian name were invited , and even 
enjoined, to aflift, it was well adapted to facilitate 
intercourfe, to promote knowledge, to foften pre- 
judice, and to haften the progrefs of civilization 
and humanity. Greece , and particularly Pelo- 
ponnefus, was the centre from which the adven- 
turous fpirit of its inhabitants had diffufed inlfci- 
merable colonies through the furrounding nations. 

To thefe widely feparated communities, which, 
notwithftanding their common origin, feem to have 
loll all connexion and correfpondence, the Olym- 
piad ferved as a common bond of alliance , and 
point of reunion. The celebrity of this feftival 
continually attra&ed to it the chara&ers moll dif- 
tinguilhed ” for genius and enterprife, whole fame 
would have otherwife been unknown and loft in 
the boundlefs extent of Grecian territory. The 
remote inhabitants, not only of European Greece, 
but of Afia and Africa, being affembled to the 
worlhip of common gods, were formed to the fenfe 
of a general intereft, and excited to the purfuit 
of national honpr and profperity. Strangers of 
fimilar difpofitions might confirm in Elis the 

71 Pindar, pailim. . , 
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» 


<J H A p. facred and indiffoluble ties of hofpitality. If their 
hi. communities were endangered by any barbarous 
power, they might here folicit afliftance from their 
Grecian brethren. On other occafions they might 
explain the benefits which, in peace or war, their 
refpeClive countries were beft qualified to commu- 
nicate. And the Olympic feftiva! might thus 
ferve the purpofe of refident ambalfadors, and 
other inftitutions alike unknown to antiquity. 

State of . Iphitus did not, probably, forefee the manifold 
fheage '"f advantages deftined to refult from his plan. His 
Lycurgus. main aim was to proteCt. the fmall principality of 
Elis againft the dreaded invafion of more powerful 
nflighbours. This he effectually accomplilhed by 
fencing it round with a wall of fanCtity, while his 
more daring alfociate fortified Spana with difei- 
plined valor. Yet Lycurgus had farther ends in 
view , when he propofed thofe celebrated laws , 
which were univerfally admired r but never imi- 
. tated. Greece in that unfortunate age prefented a 
gloomy picture of domeftic difeord. The ele- 
vated , though romantic, fentiments of antiquity 
had ceafed to prevail ; the heroic character was 
effaced ; and the generous , but often deltruCtive 
expeditions into foreign lands, were interrupted by 
lefs daring, but ftill more fatal undertakings. The 
introduction of feparate wealth had introduced in- 
equality and ambition. Each petty prince was 
defirous to exalt his prerogative, and to extend his 
dominions. The paffions of neighbouring princes 
balanced his defire of conqueft. The refiftance of 
bis fubjeCts counteracted his ufurpations. Every 
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kingdom, almoft every city , was torn by a double chap. 
conflid , dangers threatened on all fides ; fubjects hi. 
expelled their kings , and kings became, tyrants 7 *. 

During thefe tumultuary fcenes , Lycurgus, of Spires ' 09 
the ling; of Procles , and commonly reckoned the' him to re- 
tenth in defcent from Hercules , received the. f CD ' m ' nt 

in Sparta. 

Spartan fceptre upon the death of his elder bro- 
ther Polydedes : but the widow of Polydedes de- 
glaring herfelf pregnant , he refigned the crown , 
and affumed the title of Protedor. This delicate 
attention tojuftice, rare in that turbulent age.,; 
excited juft admiration for Lycurgus , which was 
enhanced by contraft. The ambitious princefs , 
more felicitous to preferve the honors of a queen 
than defirous to know the tender cares of a mo-, 
ther , fecretly intimated to the Protedor , that , if 
hg confented to marry her, flie would engage that 
no pofthumous fon of bis brother fliould difappoint • 
his hopes of the fucceflion. Lycurgus feigned to. 
enter into this unnatural projed, but exhorted her • 
not to endanger her health by procuring an abor-?. 
tion. When her delivery drew near, he fenttrufty 
perfons to attend her, with orders that, if fhe 
brought forth a fon , the infant fttould be imme- 
diately carried to him. This command was 
obeyed , while he fupped with the principal magif- 
trates of the republic, He received the child ii)-> 
his arms, faying, ,f Spartans,, a king is born to 
“ you ! ” Joyous congratulations followed , to 
commemorate which , the infant was named 

— . . . •.» i* 

” Thucydid. 1 . i. Pint. in Lyeurg. 
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Chaerelaus , “ the people’s joy. ” Notwith Hand- 
ing the fame redounding to Lycupgus from this 
tranfa&ion , the intrigues of the flighted queen 
railed a powerful faction againft him. He with- 
drew himfelf from the gathering {form ; and be- 
ing yet in early manhood, indulged his inclina- 
tion for vifiting foreign countries ; an inclination 
ftrongeft in liberal minds , and moll commendable 
in ages of rudenefs and ignorance , when the faint 
rays of knowledge mult be collected from an ex- 
tcnfive furface. 

The renowned ifland of Crete , which had given 
birth to the gods and governments of Greece, firft 
attra&ed his regard. The Cretans ftill partially 
adhered to the laws of Minos ; but their ifland 
never refumed its priftine luftre after the fatal war 
of Troy. From Crete he failed to Egypt, and 
carefully examined the civil and religious polity of 
that ancient kingdom. Defpifing the terrors of 
the fea, as well as the fatigues and dangers of 
unexplored journies through barbarous or defert 
countries , he is faid to have reached the populous 
and flourifhing kingdoms of i^ie eaft : nor, could 
we truft the partial evidence of his countryman 
Ariftocrates 71 , did the remote provinces of India 
efcape his obfervation. He returned by the coaft 
of Afia minor, and obferved , 'with equal aftonifli- 
ment and fatisfadlion , the numerous Greek colonies 
that had rifen with fuch fudden fplendor on the 
veftern coaft -of that valuable peninfula. The 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 125 

numerous advantages derived from this extenfive 
view of men and manners , moulded by fuch a 
wide variety of religious , political , and military 
inftitutions , were all eclipfed by one difcovery — 
the immortal poems of Homer , unknown to the 
Dorian conquerors of Peloponnefus , but carefully 
preferved among the Eolians and Ionians, whofe 
anceftors they celebrated. Lycurgus colle&ed 
thefe invaluable compofitions ; arranged the fe- 
veral parts ; tranfcribed and tranfported them to 
Sparta 7< , where , after two centuries ^)f wars and 
revolutions the cuftoms as well as the fentiments 
defcribed by the divine poet had been obliterated 
and forgotten. 

Neither the aftonilhing- invention of Homer, 
nor his inimitable fancy, nor the unrivalled copi- 
oufnefs , energy , and harmony of his ftyle , fo 
powerfully excited the difcerning admiration of 
Lycurgus , as the treafures of his political and 
moral knowledge , which , being copied from the 

This fact is generally acknowledged ; yet Plutarch tells us, 
that Tome writers were abiurd enough to relate that l.ycurgus lived 
foon after Homer, and uthers, that he had actually feen the divine 
poet. Homer dercribes the Peloponnefus with fuclt accuracy, that 
the geographer Strabo follows him, as it were, flop by ftep, through 
that peninfula. It is incredible, therefore, that he, who was fo 
perfectly acquainted with that part of Greece , should have been 
totally forgotten there foon after his own times. Homer, it has been 
often obfervcd, prefcrves a remarkable filence about himfelf ; yet 
his antiquity, were it not fufficiently evident from the internal proofs 
above mentioned , p. so. might be proved from OdylT. 1. i. ver. jfi. 
and particularly from Iliad , 1. xx. ver. 30 j. He flourished before 
the return of the Heraciidx , eighty years after the taking of Troy, 
a revolution which, bad it happened before his time , could not have 
efcaptd bis notici. 
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t5 H A p. bright Originals of an heroic age , might be effl- 
IH. ployed to reform the abufes of a degenerate indeed* 
but not totally corrupted * nation. By reftoring/ 
in particular , the moderate fpirit of policy which 
prevailed in happier times , the Spartan legiflatof 
might avert the raoft imminent dangers that 
threatened his family and his country. The 
royal families of Argos , Athens and Thebes , had 
been reluctantly expelled by the refentment or 
caution of their injured or jealous fubjedts, who 
regretted thffc the regal power was fo apt to de- 
generate into a fyftem of oppreflion. The mif- 
fortunes which had aboliihed the hondrs, and 
almoft extinguilhed the race of Atreus, OedipuS, 
Thefeus, and fo many other kings and heroes of 
antiquity , mull purfue , and might foon overtake, 
the defceudants of Hercules , whom the feafonable 
laws of Lycurgus maintained , during feven cen- 
turies , on the Spartan throne. The accumulation 
of private wealth , together with the natural pro- 
grefs of arts and luxury , would gradually render 
the poffeffions of the Greeks more tempting prizes 
to rapacity and ambition , in proportion to the 
decay of that courage and difcipline , which were 
requifite to their defence. The fertile plains of 
Laconia might again be ravaged by the arms of 
fome uncultivated , but warlike tribe ; Sparta might 
fuffer fmiilar calamities to thofe which flie after- 
wards inflicted on lYleficne , and the alternative 
of dominion or fervitude depended on the early 
uiftitutions that fhould be refpeCtivcIy embraced 
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. Iby fo many neighbouring and independent , and 
therefore rival , communities. 

The fagacity of Lycurgus thus contemplating the 
relations and interefts of his country and his family, 
regarded martial fpirit and political liberty as the 
great ends of his legiflation. Thefe important 
obje&s had been attained by the primitive inftitu- 
tions , fo faithfully defcribed by Homer. Lycur- 
<■ gus determined to imitate the Ample beauty of that 
illuftrious model; and, to the end that the Spartan 
conflitution might enjoy a degree bf permanence 
and liability which the heroic policies ^ad not pof- 
feflfed i he refolved to avoid the rocks on which 
they had fliipwrecked , to extinguilh the ambition 
of diftant or extenfive conqueft, to level the in- 
equality of forturle , to crulh the baneful effedts of 
wealth and luxury , in one word to arreft the pro- 
grefs of what is called the refinement, but what 
feemed to the manly difeernment of this legiflator, 
the corruption, of human fociety. 

To form fuch a defign was the work of no vul- 
gar mind ; to carry it into execution required the 
moll ftrenuous exertions of perfeverance and cou- 
rage. Yet, even at this diftance of time, we may 
difeover feveral favorable circumftances , which 
feafonably' confpired with the views of Lycurgus ; 
we may difeover in the gradual difplay of his fyflem , 
how the firfl inllitutions naturally paved the way 
for thofe which fUcceeded them ; and while we ad- 
mire the genius and the virtue , we mull alfo 
acknowledge the dexterity and the fortune , of 
the Spartan legiflator. . 
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« H A P 
III. 


His recep- 
tion at 
Delphi. 


The experience of hiftory ( and particularly the , 
hiftory which we have undertaken to record) attefts 
the extraordinary revolution which one bold , wife), 
and difinterefted man may produce in the affairs 
of the community of which he is a member. The 
domeftic diforders which multiplied in Sparta after 
the departure of Lycurgus , obliged all ranks of 
mezr to look up to his abilities for protezfcion. The 
animated declamations of Thales, a poet whom he 
bad carried with him from Crete, and who re- 
hearfed with rapturous ecftacy, the verfes of Ho- 
mer and his jawn , fingularly difpofed the minds of 
men for adopting his propofed regulations. 

But neither thefe proputious circumftances, nor 
the merit of ten years travel in purfuit of moral 
knowledge and improvement, nor the ties of blood , 
of friendfhip, and of gratitude, which confirmed 
the influence of Lycurgus among the principal in- 
habitants of Sparta , could have enabled this great 
man to eftablilh his plan of government, without 
the friendly co-operation of the Delphic oracle, 
which , fince the decay of the heroic opinions and 
belief, had become the fovereign umpire of Greece. 
The Pythia addreffed him in terms of the higheft 
refped; hefitated whether to call him a god or 
a man, but rather deemed him a divinity; ap- 
proved the general fpirit of the inflitutions which 
he propofed to eftablifh ; and promifed to furnifh 
him , as occafion might require , with fuch additional 
regulations, as (when adopted by the Spartans) 
would render their republic happy and immortal. 
Fortified by this authority, Lycurgus proceeded 
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with a darfng yet fkilful hand, fir ft, to new-model chap. 
the government; fecondly, to regulate wealth and m. 
pofleilions; thirdly, to reform education and man- 
ners ; judicioufly purfuing this natural order of legif- 
lation, becaufe men are lefs jealous of power than 
tenacious of property , and lefs tenacious of 
property itfelf, than of their ancient ufages and 
cuftoms 

The firft rhetra 7 ', or laws which he eftablilhed, 1 

tended to reftore the mild moderation of mixed aiitribu- 
government, which diftinguilhed the heroic ages. tion of P 0 - 
They confirmed the hereditary honors , but abo- powcr a . 
Jilhed the 
the dutiful 

of fubjedts. Of the reigning princes , Chaerelaus the Rate, 
owed to Lycurgus his throne and his life, and Ar- 
chelaus deemed it dangerous to oppofe his projects. 

Inftrudted by the fatal experience of neighbouring 
tyrants , they were both eafily prevailed on to 
prefer a fecure, though limited, to an abfolute, 
but precarious reign. The fuperftition of the 
people could not decline the authority of the legif- 

77 The only dangerous opposition that he met with, was occa. 
honed by his laws rejecting thefe objects. A tumult being excited , 
the inrolent Alcantler wounded him in the face, by which Lycurgus 
left the fight of an eye. But the perfuafive eloquence of the legisla- 
tor quelled the fedition , and his moderation converted Alcandcc 
from a violent oppofcr to a itranuous partifsn. Pint, in Lycurg. 

7 * The word is fynonymous with oracula, fata ; by which names 
his laws were diftinguished as the immediate dictates and infpirations 
of heaven. 

77 The difference between the Sxti^uxi , or royalties of the heroic 
ages , and the r'jfxmht of fucceeding times , is captained by Ariftot. 

Politic, et Xenopb. Repub. Spart. 
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^lpotifm ’* , of kings : they enforced mong the 
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chap, lator, when confirmed by the refpe&ed command 
ill. of Apollo; and the intereft of the nobles engaged 
them unanimoufly to promote his meafures. With 
this illuftrious body, confifting of twenty-eight 
chiefs , the moft diftinguilhed in the tribes and 
cities of Laconia, Lycurgus confulted by what 
means to prevent the political difienfions from 
fettling in the defpotifm of kings, or in the info- 
lence of democracy. By his new regulations the 
ancient honors of the nobility were confirmed and 
extended. They were formed into a permanent 
council, or fenate, which examined all matters of 
government before they were propolj^ to the deli- 
beration of the people. The kings tupre entitled, 
as in the heroic ages, to be the hereditary prefi- 
dents of this national tribunal; which, as in all 
important queftions , it poffefled a negative before 
debate; as the members were chofen for life; and 
as, on the deceafe of any fenator, his fon or neared 
kinfman was naturally fubftituted in his (lead, 
might have foon arrogated to itfelf the whole le- 
giflative as well as executive authority, 
jnivtmcs . In order to counterad this dangerous tendency, 
tbcKphori. Ly Cur g U s inftituted the Ephori five annual ma- 
giftrates, invelled with a temporary power to infpedl 
and controul the adminiftration of government, and 
to maintain the fpirit and vigor of the edabfilhed 
Nature of conftitution. To the Ephori it belonged to convoke, 
th.ir office, prorogue, and diflolve the greater and leder affem- 

•" Their name, denoting overfeers , or inTpectors, properly de* 
fciibes their office. 
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blies of the people , the former compofed of nine chap. 
thoufand Spartans, inhabitants of the capital, the ? IX * 
latter of thirty thoufand Lacedaemonians, inhabit- 
ants of the inferior towns and villages. By fre- 
quently convening fuch numerous -bodies of men, 
who had arms in their hands, they rendered them 
fenfible of their own ftrength. The Lacedaemo- 
nians felt themfelves entitled not only to execute 
the juft , but to thwart the unjuft, orders of the 
fenate. Nor was their liberty endangered by the 
limited prerogative of the kings , who monthly 
exchanged with the Ephori folemn oaths ; the 
former fwearing for themfelves to obferve the laws 
of Sparta, the latter " for the people whom they 
reprefented , to maintain the hereditary honors of 
the Herculean race, to refpedt them as minifters 
of religion, to obey them as judges in peace, and 
to follow them as leaders in war ’ . . . » 

This equitable diftribution of power was accom- His laws 
panied, we are told, with an exadt divifion of pco- f onceriu 
perty. At the diftance of five centuries it was the petty, 
current tradition in Greece , that Lycurgus had 
totally altered the fituation and circumftances of 
his countrymen, by the introduction of an agrarian 

,T The authority of Herodotus, 1 . i. and of Xenophon de Repub. 

Spart. refutes Ariftot. Polit. I. ii. c. f. and Plutarch, in Lycurg. ^ 

Ttie laft mentioned writers refer the inftttution of the Ephort to 
Tffeopompus, who lived 130 years after Lycurgus. But this after* 
tion only proves that neither Ariftotle nor Plutarch had fufhciently 
entered into the views of the Spartan legiflator. The Ephori, as it 
appears from Xenophon and Herodotus, and from the whole (rant 
aftions of Sparta, formed an esflgntial part of his plan. 

*’ Xenoph. ibid. 
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law , fimilar to that which has been fo often, 
but always fo ineffedually , propofed in other re- 
publics, as the fureft foundation of liberty and hap. 
pinefs. Yet the equal divifion of lands , or, in 
other words, the community of landed property, 
and the annual partition* of the harveft, took place 
among the original inhabitants of Greece, as well 
as among the freeborn warriors of ancient Ger- 
many. It may be fuppofed therefore, with a high 
degree of probability, that the Spartans, in the 
time of Lycurgus , ftill preferved fome traces of 
their primitive inftitutions, and that their minds 
were comparatively untainted with the vices of 
avarice and luxury. To bring them back, how- 
ever, to the perfed fimplicity of the heroic ages, 
and to prevent their future degeneracy, the terri- 
tory of Laconia was divided into thirty-nine thou- 
fand portions, each producing eighty-two medimni, 
or bufihels, of barley, with a proportional meafure 
of fruits, wine, and oil. The rich pafture-ground 
was probably left in common. The kings, as in 
the age of Homer, enjoyed their feparate *' do- 
main , conferred by the voluntary gratitude of 
their fubjeds. The fenators , contented with an 
increafe of power and honor , neither obtained 
nor defired any pre-eminence of fortune. Their 
moderation in this refped afforded a falutary ex- 
ample to the people, the greater part of whom 

•* The rt/Mif. Xenophon tells us , that it was always well 
watered} it probably confided, as in Hoir.or’s time, (fvrxMr; a** 
stfafotf , of plantations and corn-land. 
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would naturally be gainers by the agrarian law , c H A P* 
while the few who were rich, for that relative term 111. 
always implies the fmaller number , fubmitted 
without refiftance to the wifdom of Lycurgus, and 
the authority of Apollo. 

The equal divifion of land feemed not alone intmiuc. 
fufficient to introduce an equality in the manner of ,io ' 1 of,t<m 
life , and to banilh the feeds of luxury. The ac» m4u 
cumulation of moveable, or what the Greeks called 
invifible property ”, might enable the rich to com- 
mand the labor of the poor, and , according to 
the natural progrefs of wants and inventions,, muft 
encourage the dangerous purfuit of elegance and 
pleafure. The precious metals had long been' the 
ordinary meafures of exchange in Sparta , and , 
could we credit a very doubtful tradition, had greatly 
accumulated in private hands. Lycurgus with- 
drew from farther circulation all this gold Snd 
filver, a confiderable part of which probably repaid 
his gratitude to the Delphic oracle, while the re- 
mainder increafed the fplendor of the Lacedaemo- 
nian temples. Inftead of thefe precious metals 
the Spartans received pieces of iron , which had 
been heated red in the fire, and afterwards quench- 
ed in vinegar, in order to render them brittle, an4 
ufelefs for every other purpofe but that of ferving 
as the current fpecie. .• ; 

- Aftonilhing, fay Xenophon and Plutarch, were Effea$ 0 E 
the effe&s of this operation. With the banilhmenc ***«<« ioa »- 
of gold and filver were banifhed all the pernicious 

•* Ovtim S*e LyfUi, paffim. . ..v . 
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• '■H'A iv appetites which they excite, and all the frivolous 
Ul. arts which they introduce and nourifh. Neither 
fortune-teller, nor phyfician , nor fophift, were 
longer to be feen in Sparta; gaudy trinkets and 
toys , and all ufelefs finery in drefs and furni- 
: - ture, at once difappeared; and the innocence and 

dignity of Spartan manners correfponded with the 
primitive fimplicity of the iron money. But to 
reduce to the ftandard of truth or probability this 
very fanciful defeription, it may be obferved, that 
the ufefulnefs and fcarcity of iron rendered it, in 
early times, a very ordinary and convenient meafure 
of exchange. As fuch it was frequently employed 
in the heroic ages ,r ; as fuch it long continued at 
Byzantium ”, and other Grecian cities ,T . The 
neceffity of cooling it in acid, in order to diminilh 
its worth, indicates'its high value even in the time . 
ofLycurgus. The alteration of the fpecie, therefore, 
probably appeared not fo violent a meafure as later 
' writers were inclined to reprefentit; nor could the 
abolition of gold and filver aboliih fuch elegances 
• and refinements as furely had no exiftence in Greece 
during the age of the Spartan legiflator. But it 
may reafonably be believed , that the ufe of iron 
money, which continued permanent in Sparta alone, 
after the vices of wealth and luxury had polluted 
the reft of Greece, necefiarily repelled from the 
a-- •» republic of Lycurgus the votaries of pleafure , as 

well as the'flaves of gain , and all the miferable 
retinue of vanity aijd folly. 
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That wealth is little to be coveted, even by the 
moll felfifli , which neither gratifies vanity, nor 
flatters the defire of power, nor promifes the means 
of pleafure. Upon the fmalleft abftradtion , if 
avarice were at all capable of abftradtion, themoft 
fordid mightTympathize with the contempt for fu- 
perfluous riches, which could never be applied to 
any purpofe,- either ufeful or agreeable. What effort 
could the generofity of that people require (if the 
indifference of the Spartans deferve the name of 
generofity), among whom all valuable objects were 
equally divided, or enjoyed in common **? Among 
whom it was enjoined by the laws , and deemed 
honorable by the citizens, freely to communicate 
their arms , horfes , inftruments of agriculture and 
hunting ; to eat together at common and frugal 
tables , agreeably to the inftitutions of Crete , as 
well as the pra&ice of the heroic ages ; to difregard 
every diftindtion but that of perfonal merit; to dc-» 
fpife every luxury but that of temperance; and to 
difdain every acquifition but .that of the public 
efteem ? • v- ( " •’ ■» 

The general and firm alfent to the divine mil- 
lion of Lycurgus might excite the moft generous 
and manly fentiments in the minds of his country- 
men. The perfuafive force of his eloquence t - 
affifted by the lyric genius of Thales, a poet worthy 
of Apollo and his miffionary ", might enable the 
legiflator to complete his beneficial and extenfive 
.plan. But there was reafon v to apprehend left - the. 
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99 Pint in Lycurg. 
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chap, fyftem of Lycurgus, like moft fchemes of reforma- 
Hi. tion, fhould evaporate with the enthufiafm which 
produced it, unlefs the mortifications which it en- 
joined were rendered habitual to pradice , and 
familiar to fancy. His laws were few and fliort ; 
for the fake of memory they were conceived in 
verfe ; they were not configned to writing, but 
treafured in the hearts of his difciples as the im- 
mediate didates of heaven. The Lacedaemonians 
were feverely prohibited from the contagious inter- 
courfe of ftrangers, except at the dated returns of 
religious folemnities. Lycurgus , who had aflifled 
Iphitus in reftoring the Olympic games, inftituted 
Yimilar, though lefs fplendid, feflivals in his native 
country. When unemployed in the ferious bufi- 
nefs of war , the Lacedaemonians were continually 
engaged in aflemblies for converfation and the 
gymnaftic exercifes , or in religious and military 
amufements. Agriculture and the mechanic arts 
were left to the fervile hands of the Helots , under 
which appellation were comprehended ( as will be 
explained hereafter) various hoftile communities 
i that fucceflively fell under the dominion of Sparta, 

and whofe perfonal labor was regarded as the 
common property of the public The fciences 
of war and government were recommended by the 
laws of Lycurgus , as the only purfuits deferving 
the attention of freemen. 

*• K«» rfoiro* r me inn trms £/%!* And, in fome mea. 

“ftire, they,” the Lacedaemonians, “ had public Oaves. Strabo. 
See likewite AriRot. Repub 1. ii. c. 
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tfo® In the knowledge and pradice of war, the Lace- chap. 
wliii dxmonians (if we believe Xenophon, who had in. 
rite fought with and agaiuft them ) far excelled all 
jh Greeks and Barbarians. Courage, the firft quality 
fa of a foldier, was enlivened by every motive that 

vein can operate mod powerfully on the mind, while 

jr,!a cowardice was branded as the mo ft odious and 

(hi- deftrudive of crimes, on the principle that it tend- 

ooiic ed, not like many other vices,, merely to the hurt 

lie of individuals, but to the fervitude and ruin of the 

rust community. The Spartans preferved the ufe of the 

i«| fame weapons and defenfive armor that had been 

jod adopted in the heroic ages; fhortening only the 

as length , and thereby improvipg the form of the 

y. fword, which was two-edged^ pointed, maffy, and 

lB | fitted either by cutting or thfufting to inflid< a 

| dangerous wound Their troops were divided 
fa into regiments, confifting of five hundred and 

0 twelve men , fubdiyided into four companies , and 

, c( jj each of thefe into fmaller divifions, commanded 

||t by their refpedive officers; for it was’ peculiar to 

jjg the Lacedaemonian armies to contain, compara- 

j;i tively, few men not intruded with fome fhare 

,u of fubordinate command ”, . The foldiers were 
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V Vid. Pollux, voc. foxXcu. > 

" Thucydides, who remarks this peculiarity, 1. v. p. 390. afligns 
the reafon of it, that the care of the execution might pertain to 
maay. The whole tacedzmonian army, except a few, oonCiltd; 
he lays, in u$%oytu 11, xxi to ssn/tsXs f tu uuevu oroXXot; 

sryo nan, It is neceflary to obferve , that the account given by 
Thucydides, in this paflage, of the compofiti.n of the Laoedzmoa 
piaii armies, differs materially from that of Xcnopbon. I bar* 
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c h. a p. attended by a multitude of artifans and (laves, who. 

III. furnilhed them with all neceffary fupplies, and 
accompanied by a long train of priefts and poets, 
who flattered .their hopes , and animated their 
valor. A body of cavalry always preceded their 
march; fenfible of the weaknefs of angles, they 
• encamped in a circular form : the order of their 
guards and watches was highly judicious; they 
•- employed, for their fecurity, out-fentries and ve- 
dettes; and regularly, every morning and evening, 
performed their cuftomary exercifes. Xenophon 
has deferibed with what facility they wheeled in all 
dire&ions ; converted the column of march into 
. ah order of battle; and, by fkilful and rapid 
~ evolutions , prefented the ftrength ** of the line 

- io an unexpected affault. When they found 
it prudent to attack, the king, who ufually rofe 
before dawn , to anticipate , by early prayer and 
facrifice ** , the favor of the gods , communi- 
cated his orders to charge in a full line, or in 
columns , according to the nature of the ground , 

preferred the latter, firft, becaufe Xenophon writes exprefsly on the 

- fubject, of which Thucydides fpeaks Incidentally in deferibing a 
particular battle : fecondly, becaufe the obfervations of Xenophon 
relate to the age of Lycurgus, thofe of Thucydides to the time of 
the PeLoponnefian war: thirdly, becaufe, gs will appear in the fequel, 
Xenophon had a better opportunity than any other ftranger, of being 
thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of Lacertzmou. 

• it .*• The Lacedaemonian tattios will be explained more particularly 
hereafter. 

•, " Ov X(* *omvx‘M> ivtiitv t®ofov otvSfse 

yJ i 'O ( >.«w e3-tT£rj«®£Toet xxi totitx /uimxXi. 

Lycurgus , never lofing light of Homer , converted his advices inti 
laws. • 
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■and the numbers and difpofition of the enemy. In 
the day of battle, the Spartans affumed an unufual 
gaiety of afped; and ffifplayed, in their drefs and 
ornaments, more than their wonted fplendor. Their 
long hair was arranged with fimple elegance; their 
fcarlet uniforms , and brazen armor , diffufed a 
luftrc around them. As they approached the 
enemy, the king facrificed a-new; tbe mufic ftruck 
up; .and the foldiers advanced with a How and 
fteady pace, and with a cheerful .but deliberate 
countenance, to what they were taught to regard 
as the nobleft employment of man. Proper officers 
were appointed to receive the prifoners, to divide 
the fpoil ,' and to decide the contefted prizes of 
valor. Both before and after, as well as during; 
the adion, every meafure was conduded with fuch 
order and celerity, that a great captain declares, 
that when he confidered the difcipline of the Spar- 
tans, all other nations appeared but children in the 
art of war *\ 

But that continual exercife in arms, which im- 
proved the fkill and confirmed the valor, mud 
gradually have exhaufted the flxength of Sparta, 
unlefs the care of population had formed an objed 
of principal concern in the fyftem of Lycurgusi 
Marriage was diredly enjoined by fome very fingular 
inftitutions *' ; but ftill more powerfully encouraged 


” Xenoph. dc Repub. Span. 

•* Bachelors were debarred from .shifting at the Tehiale' dances. 
They were compelled to walk nacked tbrodfh the llreets in the winter 
folflice , ringing a ludicrous rung, which confcJfTctl the jpfticc of their 
punishment. 
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. by extirpating its greateft enemies, luxury andva- 
nity. But Lycurgus, not contented with maintaining 
the populoufnefs of Sparta, Endeavoured to fupply 
the pad generation with a nobler and more war- 
like race, and to enlarge and elevate the bodies and 
minds of men to that full proportion of which 
their nature is fufceptible. The credulous love 
of wonder has always been eager to aflert, what 
the vanity of every age has been unwilling to 
believe, that the ancient inhabitants of the world 
poflefled a meafure of fize and ftrength, as well 
as of courage and virtue , unattainable and un- 
known amidft the corruptions and degeneracy of 
later times. The frequent repetition of the fame 
romantic tale renders giants and heroes familiar 
and inlipid perfonages in the remote hiftory of 
almoft every people: but from the general rnafs 
of fable, a juft difcernment will feparate the ge- 
nuine ore of Homer and Lycurgus. The laws 
of the latter brought back the heroic manners 
which the former had defcribed; and their effe&s, 
being not lefs permanent than falutary , are, at 
the diftance of many centuries , attefted by eye- 
witnefies , whole unimpeached veracity declares 
the Spartans fuperior to other men in the excel- 
lences of mind and body ”, 

Of this extraordinary circumftance, the evi- 
dence of contemporary writers could fcarcely 

■»» As tar the mind , tip Spartans were , fays Xenophon , 

tviruStftpoi , xxt «!&»,«. ovsHpoi, oJv hi ryx( otTirtfoi. Ibid. c. iil. 

And bs to the body, ovr«{ suu xotret ft'.yiSo: xxi xatr a *f%vv 

ujfyx; tv SiTosfrn «?r£nXty£v. Ibid. 
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convince us, if they had barely mentioned the chap. 
fad, without explaining its caufe. But in deferibing hi. 
the fyftem of Lycurgus, they have not omitted concern, 
his important regulations concerning the inter- ^„ w ^ ar _ 
courfe between the fexes, women, marriage, and riage, and 
children , whofe welfare was , even before their tbll(lr,n - 
birth, - a concern to the republic. The generous 
and brave , it is faid , produce the brave and 
good; but the phyfical qualities of children ftill 
more depend on the conftitution of their parents. 

In other countries of Greece , the men were li- + 
berally formed by war, hunting, and the gymnaftic 
exercifes ; but the women were univerfally con- 
demned to drudge in fedentary and ignoble occu- 
pations , which enfeebled the mind and body. 

Their chief employment was to fuperintend, more 
frequently to perform , the meaneft offices of 
domeftic ceconomy, and to prepare, by the labor 
of their hands , food and raiment for themfelves 
and families. Their diet was coarfe and fparmg ; 
they abftained from the ufe of wine ; they were 
deprived of liberal education , and debarred from 
fifhionable amufements. Women, thus degraded 
by fervility, appeared incapable of giving good 
fons to the republic, which Lycurgus regarded as 
the principal duty of the Lacedaemonian females. 

By the inftitutions of Sparta, therefore, the work- 
ing of wool, the labors of the loom and needle, 
and other mean mechanical arts, were generally 
committed to fervile hands. The free-born wo- 
men enjoyed and pradifed thofe liberal exercifes 
and amufements, which were elfewhere confidered 
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chap, as' the peculiar privilege of men ; they affifled at 
IJI. the public folemnities, mingled in general con- 
verlation, and difpenfed that applaufe and reproach, 
which difpenfed by them, are always mod effec- 
tual *\ Hence they became not only the com-; 
panions but the judges of the other fex; and, 
except that their natural delicacy was not affociated 
to the honors of war, they enjoyed the benefit • 
without feeling the reftraint , of the Spartan 
laws. 

The reftoration of the natural rights of wotpen 
reftored moderation and modefty in the intercourfe 
between the fexes. Marriage, though enjoined as 
a duty, could only be contracted in the full vigor 
of age ; and thefe fimple inftitutions had a more 
falutary influence on the phyfical improvement of 
the Spartans, than either the doubtful expedient, 
which prevailed among them to the lateft times, 
of adorning the women’s apartments with the fineft 
flatues of gods and heroes, that, by frequently 
contemplating thefe graceful images , they might 
produce fairer offspring; or the unnatural and 
deteftable cruelty of expofmg delicate or deformed 
children , a pra&ice ftrongly recommended by 
Lycurgus, and filcntly approved, or faintly blamed, 
by the greatefb philofophers of antiquity. 

,f This, likcwife , was the buGnefs of women in the heroic ages. 

AXXoc fjiocXx unot; 

Atowou Tfw «c xx# T i>M!<rtirtir\yc 9 
. Aixf, x«x s? ojf, vstt&v cckvrxecfa note you. 

11. 1. vi. ver. 443* 
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Even in a moral view , the character of Spartan chap. 
mothers muft have been highly beneficial to their nr. . 
fons ; fince much of the happinefs of life depends Educ ** 
on the firft iroprelfions of our tender years. When ' 10B ‘ 
boys were emancipated from the jurifdidtion of 
women , they were not intrufted , as in other 
parts of Greece, to the mercenary tuition of fl&ves, 
who might degrade their fentiments, and corrupt 
their morals. The education of youth, as an 
office of the higheft confidence , was committed 
to thofe who had enjoyed, or who were entitled to 
enjoy, the moft fplendid dignities of the republic; 
after the example of ancient times, when Phoenix 
educated Achilles , and when it was reasonably 
required that the mailer Ihould himfelf poflefs the 
virtues with which he undertook to infpire his 
difciples. The Spartan youth were taught mufio 
and drawing: the former of which comprehended 
the fcience not only of founds, but of number and 
quantity: they were taught to read and fpeak 

their own language with graceful propriety; to 
compofe in profe and in verfe ; above all , to 
think, and in whatever they faid, even during the 
flow of unguarded converfation , to accommodate 
the expreflion to the fentiment *\ Their fedentary 
ftudies were relieved by the orcheftric and gym- 
naftic exercifes, the early pradlice of which might 
qualify them for the martial labors of the field. 

99 In the fmart pithy fentences, or apophthegms, for which the 
Spartans were famous, the thought is fometimes elegant, ‘and fome- 
times ingenious; but their merit depends for the moft part on febe 
obftrvance of the rule in the text. See Flut- Apophth. . 
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o H A P. For this mod important bufinefs of their man- 
ia. hood, they were ftill farther prepared, by being 
inured, even in their tender years, to a life of 
hardfhip and feverity. They wore the fame gar- 
ment, fummer and winter; they walked bare- 
footed in all feafons ; their diet was plain and 
frugal , and for the mod part fo fparing , that 
they loft no opportunity to fupply the defect. 

. What they were unable to ravifh by force , they 

acquired by fraud. When their theft (if theft 
can be pradifed where feparate property is almoft 
unknown ) was difcovered, they were feverely pu- 
nifhed ; but if their dexterous deceit efcapei 
obfervation , they were allowed to boaft of their 
fuccefs , and met with due applaufe for their adi- 
vity , vigilance , and caution ; which indicated a 
charader well fitted to excel in the ufeful ftrata- 
gems of war 

After attaining the ordinary branches of edu- 
cation, youth are frequently left the matters of 
their own adions. Of all pradical errors , Ly- 
curgus deemed this the molt dangerous. His 
difcernment perceived the value of that moft im 4 
portant period of life, which intervenes between 
childhood and virility ; and the whole force of bis 
difcipline was applied to its diredion and im- 
provement. Inftead of being loofened from the 
ufual ties of authority , the Spartans , at the age 
of adolefcence, were fubjeded to a more rigorous 
reftraint; and the moft extraordinary expedients 

,0 ° Betides Xenophon and Plutarch, fee, for the Spartan educa- 
tion , Flato in Protagur. 
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were employed to moderate the love of pleafure, chap. 
to coned the infolence of inexperience, and to III. 
control the headftrong impetuofity of other 
youthful paffions. Their bodies were early fa- 
miliarized to fatigue , hunger , and watching; 
their minds were early accuftomed to difficulty 
and danger. The laborious exercife of the chafe 
formed their principal amufement ; at ftated 
times , the magiftrates took an account of their 
a&ions, and carefully examined their appearance. 

If the feeds of their vicious appetites had not been 
thoroughly eradicated by a life of habitual toil and 
temperance , they were fubjedted to corporal 
punifhment, which it was their cuftom to endure 
with patient fortitude. The maxims of honor 
were inftilled by precept, and enforced by example. 

The public tables , which were frequented by all 
ages , ferved as fo many fchools of wifdom and 
virtue, where, on ordinary occafions , but more 
particularly on days of feftivity, the old related 
their ancient exploits , and boafted their paft 
prowefs ; thofe in the vigor of life difplayed the 
fentiments which their manly courage infpired ; 
and the young expreffed a modeft confidence that, 
by fteadfaftly adhering to the precepts ofLycurgus, 
they might be enabled in due time to equal, per. 
haps to furpafs, the glory of both. 

But the defire of emulating the fame of their Tbeir 
illuffrious anceftors was not the mod ardent prin- •“"''“t* 0 ' 1, 
ciple that animated the minds of the rifing gene- 
ration. They were taught to vie with each other 
in every agreeable and ufeful accomplilhment. 

Vol. I. L 
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c h A P. As they were publicly educated in feparate clafles, 
in. according to their refpedtive ages of childhood, 
adolefcence, and puberty , their chara&ers were 
exadly afcertained and fully known ; and the 
rewards and honors gradually bellowed on them, 
were apportioned to the various degrees, of excel- 
lence which they had previoufly difeovered. When 
they attained the verge of manhood , three youths 
of fuperior merit were named by the Ephori, that 
they might refpedively chufe , each an hundred 
of their companions, who fhould be entitled to the 
honorable dillindion of ferving in the cavalry. 
1 he reafons of preference and rejedion were 
openly explained ; and the youths who had been 
fet alide , became , from that moment , the rivals 
and opponents both of the eledors and of the 
eleded. At home and abroad , in the affemblies 
for converfation and exercife , in the gymnaftic 
and mufical contells , in their military expeditions, 
as well as their martial amufements , the two 
parties difplayed the utmofl emulation and ardor, 
the one to regain the equality which they had loft* 
the other to maintain their afeendant. They fel. 
dom rencountered in the flreets or walks, without 
difeovering their animolity in mutual reproaches, 
and fometimes in blows. But thefe quarrels were 
not dangerous, either to the fafety of the public, 
or to the perfons of individuals , becaufe the com- 

' 101 I have cholen thefe words to exprefs the fuccefiive ages of the 
• jroti; , They continued nSxwrsf till 4® . whicX 

was reckoned by the Greeks and Romans the, beginning of old «jei 
Vid, Cic. de Seueftute. 
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batants were obliged to fcparate ( under the pain c H a P. 
of punifliment and difgrace) at the peaceful fum- iil 
ntons of every byftander ; and the refpeded 
admonitions of age controlled, on fuch occafions, 
the youthful fermentation of turbulent paffions. 

The reverence of aged wifdom, which formed TI ’«r a ' er - 
the prevailing fentiment of the heroic times, was r j, y in 
reftored by the legiflation of Lycurgus , and em- Sparta, 
ployed as a main pillar of his political edifice. 

The renovation of limited government, the equal 
partition of lands, and the abolition of wealth and 
luxury , had removed the artificial fources of half 
the miferies and difgrace of human kind. But 
Lycurgus confidercd his fyftem as incomplete, 
until he had levelled not only the artificial , but 
many of the natural inequalities , in the condition 
of his fellow-citizens. The fears and infirmities 
of theold were compcnfated by honor and refped; 
the hopes and vigor of the young were balanced ' 
by obedience and reftraint. The difference of 
years thus occafioned little difproportion of en- 
joyment ; the happinefs of every age depended on 
the pradice of virtue ; and as all adventitious and 
accidental diftihdions were removed , men per- 
ceived the importance of perfonal merit , and of 
its reward , the public efteem , and eagerly grafped 
the advantages which glory confers ; the only 
exclufive advantages which the laws of Lycurgus 
permitted them to enjoy. The paternal author- 
ity *•*, which maintained the difeipline, and pro- 
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chap, tnoted the grandeur of Rome , was firmly eftab- 
IIL lifhed at Sparta , where every father might exer- 
cife an Unlimited power, over not only his own, 
but the children of others , who were all alike 
regarded as the common fons of the republic. 
This domeftic fuperiority naturally prepared the 
Way for civil pre-eminence ; the ele&ive dignities 
of the ftate were obtained only by men of expe- 
rienced wifdom ; and it required fixty years of 
laborious virtue to be entitled to a feat in the fe- 
nate-houfe, the higheft ambition of the Spartan 
chiefs. Such regulations, of which it is impoffible 
to miftake the fpirit , had a direct tendence to 
produce moderation and firmnefs in the public 
councils , to control the too impetuous ardor 
of a warlike people, to allay the ferment of do- 
meftic faction , and to check the dangerous ambi- 
tion of foreign conqueft. The power of the 
magiftrate was confounded with the authority of 
the parent ; they mutually affifted and ftrength- 
ened each other, and their united influence long 
upheld the unlhakcn fabric of the Spartan JawSj 
which the old felt it their intereft to maintain, and 
the young deemed it their glory to obey* 

Coinci- Such were the celebrated inftitutions of Lycuf- 

t'h" iufUtu- 8 US » ' w h>ch are eminently diftinguiflied by the 
tionsof fimplicity of their defign , the exatft adaptation of 
with* thof ^eir parts , and the uniform- confidence of the 
ot the he- whole , from the political eftabliftlments of other 
roic ages, countries, which are commonly the irregular artd 
motley production of time and accident. With- 
out a careful examination of the Whole fyftem, it 
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is impoflible to feize the fpirit of particular laws, c H » p. 
But if the whole be attentively confidered, we llI < 
{hall perceive that they contain nothing fo original 
or fo lingular as is generally believed. From the 
innumei'kble coincidences that have been remarked 
between the heroic and the Spartan difeipline, 
there feems fufficient ground to conclude that the 
one was borrowed from the other ; and if we Spirit «f 
accurately contemplate the genius of both, we may both- 
difeern that they tended not (as has been often, 
faid ) to ftop and interrupt, but only to divert, 
the natural current of human propenfities and 
paflions. The defire of wealth and of power, of 
effeminate eafe, of frivolous amufements, and of 
all the artificial advantages and enjoyments of 
fociety, are only fo many ramifications of the love 
of adlion and of pleafurc; palTions which it would 
be impoffible to eradicate without deftroying the 
whole vigor of the mind. Yet thefe propenfities, 
which it is often the vain boaft of philofophy to 
fubdue, policy may direct to new and more exalted 
objedts. For the fordid occupations ofintereft, may 
be fubftituted the manly purfuits of honor; the 
love of virtuous praife , may control the defire 
of vicious indulgence ; and the impreflions of early 
inftitution, confirmed by example and habit, may 
render the great duties of life its principal employ, 
ment and pleafure. 

Such a condition of fociety feems the higheft Pate of tha 
elevation and grandeur to which human nature ® n p *. r ”“ 
can afpire. The Spartans attained , and long tio*«, 
preferved, this ftate of exaltation; but feveral , 
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chap, circumftances and events, which the wifdom of 
in. Lycurgus had forefeen, but which no human 
power could prevent, undermined the foundation 
of their greatnefs and felicity. Their military 
prowefs gave them vidlory , flaves , and wealth ; 
and though individuals could feel only the pride 
of virtue, and enjoy only the luxury of glory, the 
public imbibed the fpirit of rapacity and the 
ambition of conqueft, As in other countries the 
vices of individuals corrupt the community , in 
Laconia the vices of the public corrupted indi- 
viduals. This unfortunate tendence was increafed 
by the inequality of the cities originally fubjed 
to the Lacedaemonian laws. Sparta , the capital, 
contained nearly a fourth part of the inhabitants 
of the whole territory ; the reft were divided 
among thirty , and afterwards eighteen , fubordi- 
nate towns The fuperior numbers of the 

Spartans enlarged their fphere of competition, and 
increafed their ardor of emulation. They foon 
furpaffed their neighbours , not only in valor and 
addrefs , but in dignity and in power. All matters 
of importance were decided in the lefler affembly ; 
the greater was fcldom fummoned ; and the 
members of the former , inftead of continuing 
the equals , became the mafters , and at length 
the tyrants, of their Lacedaemonian brethren. The 
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I0! Lycurgus had formed Sparta for defence, not for conqueft. 
He exprefsly forbade them to purfue a flying enemy; he forbade 
them to engage frequently in war with the fame people. Both in- 
junctions were violated in the Meffenian wars. 

*' 4 Strabo, 1. viii. 
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ufurpation of power fomented their defire of c H a p. 
wealth ; fevera! lots were accumulated by the fame jjj. 
perfons as early as the Perfian war t ” ; and the 
neceflity of defending their polfelfions , and their 
authority , againft men who had arms in their 
hands and refentment in their hearts, rendered 
their government uncommonly rigid and fevere. 

The flaves, the freedmen , the tenants of the 
Laconic territory, and even fuch of the inhabitants 
of the capital as , on account of their poverty , cow- 
ardice, or any other difgracefu! circumftance, were 
debarred from the dignities of the republic '" 7 , tef- 
tilied the keeneft animofity againft the ftern pride 
of the Spartan magiftrates, and, to ufe the lively 
but indelicate expreffion of Xenophon, would have 
devoured them raw ***. The Spartans, however, 
ftill maintained their fuperiority by force or by 
fraud, by feafonable compliance, or by prompt 
and judicious feverity. By dividing the ftrength 
they difarmed the fury of their enemies, and the 
flames of domeftic difcord were eclipfed by the 
fplendor of foreign conqueft , by which both the 
magiftrates and the fubje&s were enriched and 

I,f Demaratns told Xerxet that there were but eight thoutind 
Spartan lots ( Herodot. ) anil about a century afterwards their 
number was reduced to one thouGsnd. Arift. Polit. 

I ”‘ So I have translated the word noiomuisii , on the authority of 
Thucydides , I. v. Juyxrai h to rejoteittuosf sXsuisfoy pS* titxt- The 
refentment even of the freedmen proves the intolerable feverity of the 
government. 

1,7 They were called urrojiuiovt; , inferiors, in oppoGtion to the 
imioi , or peers. 

*•* Xenophon , Hellen. I. iii. 
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corrupted : yet , amidft civil difcord and political 
degeneracy, they ftill preferved their religious and 
military jnftitutions , as well as their invaluable 
plan of education; and their tranfadions, even in 
the lateft ages of Greece , will furnifh an ample and 
honorable commentary on the laws of Lycurgus. 

Concerning this extraordinary man , only one 
farther circumftance is recorded with any ap- 
pearance of authenticity; a circumftance highly 
defcriptive both of his own charader , and of 
the age in which he lived. Having beheld the 
harmony of the political machine, which he had fo 
ftilfully contrived, he fummoned an afiembly, and 
declared, that now he had but one new regulation 
to propofe , upon which , however , it was firft 
neceflary to confult the oracle of Delphi; that, 
meanwhile, his countrymen, who had feen the 
fuccefs of his labors , would engage that no alter* 
ation fhould take place before his return. The 
kings, the fenate, and the people, ratified the 
engagement by a folemn oath. Lycurgus under- 
took his journey ; the oracle predided thehappinefs 
which the Spartans fliould enjoy under his admir- 
able laws; the refponfe was tranfmitted to his 
country, where Lycurgus himfclf determined never 
more to return , convinced that the duration of 
the government which he had eftablifhed would 
be better fecured by the eternal fandity of an 
oath, than by the temporary influence of his own 
perfonal prefence, 

,,f Some contra<I^|ory traditions concerning his death are pr»* 
ferved in Plut. jo Lycurg. et Judin. 1. jit. 
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C H A P. I V. 

State of Greece after the Abolition of Royalty. — 
Defer ip t ion of Laconia and MeJJrnia. — Caufet of 
the War between thnfe States. — Invajlon of Mef- 
fenia. — Dijbrefs of the Meffenians. — The horrid 
Means by which they endeavour to remedy it. — - 
They obtain Ajjljlance from Argos and Arcadia. — 
Their Capital taken by the Spartans. — IJfue of 
the firji Mejfenian War. — State of Greece. — 
The Colony of Tarentum founded. — The fecond 
Mejfenian War. — Character and Exploits of 
Arijiomenes. — - The Dijirefs of the Spartans. — 
They obtain Ajjljlance from Athens. — The Poet 
Tyrtaus. — Subjugation of Mejfenia. — Future 
Fortunes of its Citizens. Their EJlablisbment in 
Sicily. 

HaD the Greeks remained fubjedt to kings, 
it is probable that they would have continued 
longer to exert their united valor againft the 
furrounding Barbarians. The fuccefsful adven- 
tures of the Argonauts, the glorious, though 
fatal, expedition againft Troy, would have ani- 
mated the emulation and the hopes of fucceeding 
candidates for fame ; and the whole nation , being 
frequently employed in diftant and general enter- 
prifes, would, through, the habits of mutual in- 
tercouffe , and the natural tendence of military 
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CHat. fubordination , have been gradually moulded into 
IV. one powerful monarchy. I his revolution would 
have given immediate tranquillity to Greece, but 
dedrpyed the profped of its future grandeur. The 
honorable competitions of rival provinces mud 
have ceafed with their political independence ; nor 
would the Greeks have enjoyed an opportunity of 
acquiring, by a long and fevere apprenticefhip in 
arms, that difeiplined valor which eminently 
didinguiflhed them above other nations of anti- 
quity. In moll countries it has been obferved , 
that, before the introdudion of regular troops the 
militia of the borders far excel thofe of the central 
provinces. Greece, even under its kings, was 
divided into fo many independent flares, that it 
might be regarded as confiding entirely of frontier. 
Under the republican form of government, it was 
dill more fubdivided ; and motives of private 
ambition now co-operating with reafons of na- 
tional animofity, wars became more frequent, and 
battles more bloody and more obdmate. It is 
little to be regretted that fcarcely any materials 
remain for defenbing the perpetual hodili'ies be- 
tween the Thebans and the Athenians ; between 
the laiter and the Peloponnefians ; between the 
Phocians and Theffalians ; and, in general, be- 
tween each community and its neighbours. The 
long and fpirited conted between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Mcffenians , is the only war of that age 
which produced permanent effeds. The relation 
of this obdinate druggie has happily come down 
to us , accompanied with fuch circtimdances as 
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paint the condition of the times , and anfvver the CHAP, 
main ends of hiftory. • IV. 

The territories of Laconia and Meffenia occu» Dercnp- 
pied the fouthern regions of the Peloponnefus. The *'° n 0 i:i of La * 
fhores of Laconia were walhed by the eaftern , or 
the JEgean ; thofe of MefTenia * , by the weftern , 
or the Ionian, Sea. The former country extended 
forty miles from eaft to weft, and fixty from north 
to fouth. The ground, though roughened by 
mountains, like the reft of the Peloponnefus, 
abounded in rich and fertile vallies , equally adapted 
to the purpofes of cultivation and pofture. The 
whole country was anciently called Hecatonpolis % 
from its hundred cities. They were reduced to the 
number of thirty * as early as the time of Lycur- 
gus. The decay or deftruction ofHelos, Amyclae, 

Pharis , and Geronthae^ and other lefs eonfiderable 
towns, gradually increafed the populoufnefs of 
Sparta, the capital, fituate near the centre of La- 
conia, and almoft furrounded by the Eurotas. 

The other inland places of moft note were Gerenea, 

Thurium , and Sellafia. The fea-ports were Pra- 
fiae , Cyphanta, Zarax; Limera, famous for its 
vines ; and Gythium , whofe capacious harbour 
was , in all ages , more than fufficient to contain 

1 Ifocrat. in Archidam. calls the country Meflcnf; Paufanias, 

Meffenia. 

1 Strabo, 1. viii. p. 362. mentions this only as a hearCty; but it 
has been always repeated. 

1 Sttabo fays, *' about thirty, ” and calls them Tt'JUyyto , oppi. 
duh, little towns. 
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the naval ftrength of Sparta \ In the time of 
Lycurgus, the freemen, of full age, amounted to 
thirty-nine thoufand ’. Thofe of full age are gene- 
rally reckoned the fourth part of the whole; fo 
that the free inhabitants of Laconia may be com- 
puted at one hundred and fifty-fix thoufand , and 
the flaves, as will appear hereafter, probably ex-* 
seeded four times that number, 

Meffenia was lefs extenfivc , but more fertile , 
than Laconia; and the former country , in ancient 
times, was proportionably more populous. Both 
kingdoms were principally fupportcd by agriculture 
and pafturage , their fubjedfs never having attained 
any high degree of improvement in arts, manu- 
fadures, or commerce. Meffenia was, however, 
adorned by the feaports of Corone, Pylus, Me- 
thone , and Cyparyffus. The mod confiderable 
inland towns were Andania, the ancient capital; 
the ftrong fortrefs of Eira ; the frontier town of: 
Ampheia; and the celebrated Ithome, near to the 
ruins of which was ereded , by Epaminondas, the 
comparatively modern city of Meffene. *- - 

As the countries of Laconia and Meffenia were 
both governed by kings of the family of Hercules, 
and both inhabited by fubjeds of the fame Doric 
race, it might have been imagined that fuch power- 
ful connexions would have difpofed them to con- 
tinue in £ ftate of mutual friendlhip ; or, if the 
ties of blood could not excite neighbouring ftates 

4 Strabo, 1. viil. p. 3«3. etc. ft Paufan. in Lacon. 

* I'lut. in I.ycur. \ 

4 I’aufan. in Meffen. at Strabo , I. yiii. p. 350 , etc. 
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to a reciprocation of good offices, that they would chap, 
at lead have engaged them to maintain an inoffen- IV. 
five tranquillity. The different branches of the 
family of Hercules were induced by intereft, as 
well as perfuaded by affe&ion, mutually to flip- 
port each other. When the prerogative was invaded 
in any pafticular kingdom, it was natural for the 
neighbouring princes to defend the caufe of royalty 7 ; 
and we find that, on feveral occafions, they had 
engaged to affift each other in repreffing the fac- 
tious turbulence of the nobles, and the feditious 
fpirit of the people. But when the influence of 
•the family of Hercules declined with the abolition 
of monarchy in molt countries of Greece, the 
capital of each little principality , which always 
enjoyed a pre-eminence in the national aflemblies, 
began to ufurp an unlimited authority over the 
neighbouring cities, arid to control , by its mu- 
nicipal jurifdidlion , the general refolves of the com- 
munity. Sparta had, in this manner, extended 
her power over the fmaller towns of Laconia. The 
walls of Helos, whofe inhabitants had pertinacioufly 
refilled this ufurpation , were levelled with the 
ground , the citizens reduced to the moll miferable 
flavery, and a law ena'dled by the Spartan council, 
which forbade. Under feverc penalties, the eman- 
cipation of the Helots, or the felling of them 
into foreign countries , where they might entertain 
the flattering hopes of regaining their loft liberty. 

The fame tyrannical fpirit Which governed the 
mcafures of the Spartans, had taken poffeflion of 

7 liocrat. in Arcfii<iani. 
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158 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

their neighbours the Meflenians , and had urged 
the inhabitants of the capital to invade , conquer, 
and enflave feveral of the fmaller cities. 

While fuch ambitious principles prevailed with 
both nations, it was fcarcely to be imagined that 
the more powerful fhould not exert its utmoft 
ftrength to obtain dominion , and the weaker 
its utmoft courage and activity to preferve inde- 
pendence. Befides this general caufe of animofity, 
the rich fields of Meffenia offered a tempting prize 
to the avarice of the Spartans ; a circumftance con- 
tinually alleged by the Meflenians, as the princi- 
pal motive which had induced their enemies to 
commence an unjuft and unprovoked war. The 
Spartans, however , by no means admitted this re- 
proach. It was natural , indeed , that fuch dif- 
ferences fhould arife between the fubjeds of rival 
ftates, as might furnifh either party with a plau- 
fible pretence for taking arms. Thefe differences 
it will be proper briefly to relate , after premifing, 
that, although the Greek hiftorians mention three 
Meffenian wars, the third had little refemblance, 
either in its objed, or in its effeds, to the firft 
and fecond. Thefe were the generous ftruggles of 
a warlike people for preferving their hereditary 
freedom and renown, while the third, though 
dignified with the fame appellation , was only an 
unfuccefsful revolt of flaves from their mafters. 

On the confines of Meffenia and Lacedaemon 
ftood an ancient temple of Diana , which, being 
ereded at the common expenfe , was open to the 
prayers and facrifices of the two nations. Hither, 
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according to annual cuflora , repaired a feleCl band .c n a- p. 
of Spartan virgins to folemnize the chafle rites of iv. 
their favorite divinity. A company of Meffenian 
youths arrived at the fame time to perform their 
cuftoraary devotion , and to implore the protection 
of the warlike goddefs. Inflamed by the beauty of 
the Spartan ladies , the Meflenians equally dif» 
regarded the fan&ity of the place, and the modeft 
character of Diana, whofe worfhip they came to 
celebrate. The licentious youths, after vainly at- 
tempting by the molt ardent prayers and vows, to 
move the ftern inflexibility of Spartan virtue, had 
recourfe to brutal violence in order to confummate 
their fatal dcfigns ; fatal to themfelves , to their 
country , and to the unhappy victims of their fury, 
who , unwilling to furvive fo intolerable a difgracc 
perifhed miferably by their own hands *. 

To this atrocious injury , on the part of the Eutpbnas, 
Meflenians, fucceeded another, of a more private ' d he m ^ a "‘ 
nature, on that of the Lacedaemonians. Poly- an, de- 
chares was a Meflenian of noble birth , of great fcauds ,h * 
wealth , confpicuous for the virtues of public and po'jychl-'' 
private life, and renowned for his victories in the re*. 
Olympic games. The property of Polychares , 
like that of the moll opulent of his countrymen, a. c. 744- 
chiefly confifted in numerous herds of cattle ; part 
of which he intrufled to a Lacedaemonian, of the 
name of Euephnus, who undertook, for a ftipu- 
latcd reward , to feed them on the rich meadows 

* Paufan. in MefleR. p. 222, The MeflVmaos denied this whole 
tranfaction , «n;l fubftituted & more improbable ftory in its (lead. 

Paufan. ibid. 
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.* which he poflefTed on the Lacedaemonian coaft. 
The avarice of Euephnns was not reftrained by 
the fenfe of duty, the principles of honor, or the 
facred ties of hofpitality. Having fold the cattle 
to foreigners, who often came to purchafe that 
article in Laconia, he travelled to the Meffenian 
capital, and vifiting his friend Polychares, lament- 
ed the lofs of his property by the incurfion of 
pirates. 

The frequency of fuch events would , probably, 
have concealed the fraud ; but a flave, whom Eu- 
ephnus fold along with the cattle; having efcaped 
the vigilance of his new mafters , arrived in time 
to undeceive the generous credulity of Polychares. 
The perfidious Lacedaemonian, feeing his con- 
trivance thus unexpectedly difconcerted, endea* 
voured to deprecate the juft refentment of his 
friend, by the moft humiliating confelTion of his 
guilt, and by infilling on the temptation of gain, 
the frailty of nature ’ ; the fincerity of his re- 
pentance , and his earneft defire of making imme- 
diate reftitution. Unfortunately, indeed, he had 
not any confiderable fum of money in his polTcftion ; 
but if Polychares would allow hisfon to accompany 
him to Lacedaemon , he would put into the hands 
of the youth the full price which he had received 
for his father’s property. On thi's occafion it is 
eafier to. pity the misfortune, than excufe the 

* Ev yxp rri utSfuvifj ®u«/, kxi svnriov, t®’ 

Kc>:<0< ynieQou, ret xifon niyiftiv Uiocyxtfr {MU SAX. 

£t I'intitit enfiu , i>ere de tout let crime;. IIENRIADE. . 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. i6i 

weaknefs of the Meffenian. The youth had no fooner c u A Pi 
fet foot on the Lacedaemonian territory , than the iv. 
traitor Etlephnus ftabbed him to the heart. 

The afflicted father, afiembling his friends and Poiyefmei 
followers, travelled to Sparta, and implored the 
juft vengeance of the laws againft the accumulated the spat- 
guilt of perfidy and murder. In vain he repeatedly un *’ 
addreffcd himfelf to the kings, to the Ephori, to 
the fenate , and to the affembly. The money, the 
eloquence, the intrigues of Euephnus , and, above 
all, his charadler of Spaitan, prevailed over the 
impotent folicitations of a Meffenian ftranger. Po- 
lychares , provoked by the cruel difregard of the 
Lacedxmonians to his juft demands , determined 
to return home; but having loft his underftand- 
ing through rage and defpair, he affaulted and flew 
feveral Spartan citizens whom he met on the road ; 
and after thus quenching his refentment againft 
the guilty in the blood of the innocent, he was 
Conducted by the affiftance of his friends to his 
native country. 

He had not long returned to Andania, when TheSnar^ 
ambalTadors arrived from the Spartan fenate , de- ,a “ 
manding the perfdn of fuch an atrocious and open hU^u-ilba. 
offender. The Meffenians affembled to deliberate 
on this requeft ; and Androcles and Antiochus , 
who were jointly in veiled with the regal power, 
having differed, as ufually happened, in their opi- 
nions, each prince was fupported by the ftrength 
of a numerous fadtion. The debate was decided 
by an expedient often adopted in fuch tumultuary 
affemblies. Both parties had recourfe to arms, 

Vol. I. M 
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and the fedition being fatal to Androcles, the opi- 
nion of Antiochus prevailed, who declared againft 
delivering Polychares into the power of his enraged 
enernks. But Antiochus, though he denied the 
unreafonable demand of the Spartan ambalfadors, 
difmified them with a propofal, which left them 
no room to complain of injuftice. He offered, in 
the name of the Meflenian aflcmbly, to refer all 
the differences between the two nations to the re- 
fpected council of the Amphiclyons. This equitable 
propofal, which ill fuited the ambitious defigns of 
Sparta, was not honored with an anfwer from that 
republic, who, defirous to acquire the rich fields 
of Meffenia , prepared for taking arms; and 
having completed her preparations , bound her 
citizens, by oath , never to defift from hoftiiitytill 
they had effected their purpofe 

Without an open declaration of war (for ambi- 
tion had extinguifhed every fentiment of piety | 
they invaded the Meflenian frontier , and attacked 
the fmall town of Ampheia, which, from its ad- 
vantageous fituation on a rock , feemed equally 
proper for infefting the enemy, and fecuring their 
own retreat ". The time chofen for the affault 
was the dead of night, when the unfufpe&ing 
inhabitants repofed in full confidence of their ac- 
cuftomed fecurity. There was neither centinei 

19 Strabo exprefles this oath ftrongly but oddly, 'Oy.woiVTet w 

7tp7t£W £7TCCY*1%tl* OHCCCOc , 7) MtTCKVHV «Vf >41* H irutruf U'TcCxv'lVi 

" Having {‘worn not to return home before that they either tools 
“ Mcflene , or that they all died. n 

11 'OfMUTfif w vxiTr$Uft, PAUSAN 1 . 
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at the gates, nor garrifon within the place, chap. 
The alarm was immediately followed by exe- i v . 
cution. Many Ampheians ' were aflaflinated in 
their beds; feveral fled to the altars of the gods, 
the fancftity of which proved a feeble protection 
againft the Spartan cruelty; and a miferable rem- 
nant efcaped to diffufe the melancholy tidings of 
their unexpected calamity. 

On this important emergency Euphaes , who spirited 
had fucceeded to -the throne of his father An- r ‘ r ^"'^ n * 
tiochus, fummoned a general aflembly of his coun- fenianS j 
trymen to the plain of Stenyclara; where, after 
hearing the opinion of others concerning the criti- 
cal fituation of their affairs , he declared his own 
fentiments, which were full of honor and magna- 
nimity : “That the final event of the war was not 
“ to be conjectured by its unfortunate beginning; 

“ the Meflenians, though lefs inured to arms than 
“ their warlike opponents, would acquire both 
“ Ikill and courage in purfuing the meafures of a 
“ juft defence; and the gods , protectors of inno- 
“ cence , would make the ftruggles of virtuous 
“ liberty prevail over the rude affaults of violence 
“ and ambition. ” The difcourfe of Euphaes wa* 
received with fhouts of applaufe; and the Mefle- 
nians, by advice of their king, abandoned the open 
country, and fettled infuch of their towns as were 
beft fortified by art or nature, leaving the remain- 
der to the invafion of an enemy, with whofe bra- 
veryand numbers their own weaknefs was yet un- 
able to contend. But while they kept within their 
walls, they continued to exercife themfelves in 

M l 
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. arms, and to acquire fuch vigor and difcipline, as 
might enable them to oppofe the Spartans in the 
field. Four years elapfed from the taking of Am- 
pheia before they ventured to embrace this dan- 
gerous meafure. During all ihat time, the Spar- 
tans made annual incurfions into theircountry, de- 
ftroying their harvefts, and carrying into captivity 
fuch ftraggling parties as they happened to furprife. 
They took care , however , not to demolifh the 
houfes, to cut down the wood , or otherwife to dif- 
figure or defolate a country , which they already 
regarded as their own. 

The IYlefifcnians , on the other hand, as their 
courage continued to increafe , were not contented 
with defending their own walls, but detached, in 
fmall parties , theboldeftof their warriors to ravage 
the fea-coaft of Laconia. Encouraged by the fuc- 
cefs of thefe predatory expeditions, Euphaes de- 
termined to take the field with the flower of the 
Meflenian nation. The army of freemen was at- 
tended by an innumerable crowd of flaves, carry- 
ing wood and other materials neceffary for encamp- 
ment. Thus prepared , they put themfelves in 
motion, and, before they reached the frontier, 
were feen by the Spartan garrifon of Ampheia, 
who immediately founded the alarm of an ap-> 
proaching .enemy. The Spartans flew to arms 
with more than their wonted alacrity, delighted 
with the opportunity for which they had fo long 
wifhed in vain, of deciding, atone blow, the event 
of a tedious war. The hoftile armies approached 
with a celerity proportioned to the fury of their 
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refentment, and arrived, with high expectations chat. 
at the intermediate plain which overfpread the iv. 
confines of the two kingdoms. But there the 
martial ardor of the troops received a check* 
which had not been forefeen by their commanders. 

The rivulet, interfering the plain, was fwelled 
by the rains into a torrent. This circumftance 
prevented a general engagement. The cavalry 
alone (amounting on either fide to about five hun- 
dred horfe) palled near the head of the ravine, and 
contended in an indccifive fkirmilh ; while the fury wh ' d ' 
of the infantry evaporated in empty boafts and Scc/five!"" 
unavailing infults. Night infenfibly came on, 
during which the Meffenians fortified their camp 
with fo much /kill, that the enemy, rather than 
venture to ftorm it, preferred to return home, 
after an expedition , which , confidering their fupe- 
riority in numbers, appeared no lefs inglorious 
than ineffectual. 

The pufiJIanimous behaviour of the Spartan 1 Spartans 
army deferved not the approbation of the fenate. P re rarefor 
The fevere fathers of the republic upbraided the onthtwar 
degeneracy of the youth, who no longer paid re- with wi * 
gard to the fanCtity of the oath which they had s ° r 
taken, never to lay down their arms until they had 
completely fubdued the Meffenians. The fpirit of 
the fenate was foon diffufed through the commu- 
nity; and it was determined, in the general alfem- 
bly of the nation , to prepare for carrying on a 
more fierce war than the enemy had yet expe- 
rienced. At the approach of autumn , the feafon 
always preferred for the predatory expeditions of 
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« 

ghat, thofe early times, all the Spartans of military age, 
IV. as well as the inhabitants of the fubordinate towns 
of Laconia, known by the general name of Lace- 
N ”™ b f r daemonians , were ready to take the field. After 

forces. leaving a fufficient body of troops for the internal 

fafety of the country, the number that might be 
fpared abroad , probably amounted to about twenty 
thoufand men. This powerful army was ftill far- 
> ther increafed by the confluence of ftrangers, par- 
ticularly the Aflinians and Dryopians, who fled 
from the cruel tyranny of Argos , a republic no 
lefs blamable than Sparta, for oppreflivc feverity 
towards her weaker neighbours. Befides this re- 
inforcement, the Spartans hired a confiderable 
body of archers from Crete , to oppofe the horfe 
and light infantry of the Mefienians. The ma- 
nagement of the expedition was intruded to the 
Spartan kings Theopompus and Polydorus; the 
former of whom commanded the right, and the 
latter the left wing, while the central divifion was 
committed to the difcretion and valor of Eury- 
leon , who , though born in Sparta , was defcended 
of the royal race of Theban Cadmus. 

Second en- Ancient writers have negledted to mention the 
olytnp."' fcene of this fecond engagement, which Paufanias 
x- a. has, with more diffufivenefs than accuracy, de- 
a. c. 739- f cr it, ec f in his hiftorical journey through Meffenia ; 

but it is reafonable to conjecture , from this omif- 
fion , that both the firft and fecond battles hap- 
pened near the fame place , on the extenfive 
plain which connects the frontiers of the two 
kingdoms. 
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The Meffenians were inferior, both in numbers c 
and in difcipJine , but ardent in the caufe of every- 
thing mod dear to them. Euphaes headed their 
left wing, which oppofed the divifion of Theo- 
pompus ; Pytharatus led the right ; and Cleonnis 
commanded the centre. Before the fagnal was 
given for charge, the commanders addreffed their 
refpedive troops. Theopompus, with Laconic 
brevity, cc reminded the Spartans of their oath, 

K and of the glory whifh their anceftors had ac- 
“ quired by fubduing the territories of their neigh- 
v bours. ” Euphaes, at greater length, animated 
his foldiers to vidory , by defcribing the fatal con- 
fequences of a defeat “Their lands and for- 
* tunes were not the only objeds of contention: 

“ they had already experienced the Spartan cruelty 
“ in the unhappy fate of Ampheia, where all the 
“ men of a military* age had been put to the 
“ fword; the women , as well as the children , with 
“ their aged parents, fubjeded to an ignominious 
“ fervitude; their temples burnt or plundered; 

<c the city levelled with the ground; and the 
tc country defolated. The calamities, hitherto 
“ confined to that little diftrid, would be diffufed 
a over the whole of their beautiful territory, unlels 
“ the adive bravery of Meffenia fhould now, by a 
tc noble effort of patriotifm, overcome the num.- 
“ bers and difcipline of Sparta. ” Encouraged by 
the ardor of their prince, the IVJeffenians rather 
ran than marched to the battle. As they ap- 
proached the enemy, they threatened them with 
their eyes and geftures, reproaching them with an 
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chap, iufatiable avidity for wealth and power, an unna- 
IV. tural difregard to the ties of blood , an impious 
contempt for their common gods , and particularly 
for the revered name of Hercules; the acknow- 
ledged founder and patron of both kingdoms. 
From words of reproach they made an eafy traufi- 
tion to deeds of violence. IVlany quitted their 
ranks, and affailed the embattled phalanx of the 
Spartans, The wounded fpent the laft exertions 11 
of their ftrength in fign^l ads of vengeance, or 
employed their laft breath in conjuring their com- 
panions to imitate the example of their bravery ; 
and to maintain , by an honorable death , the fafety 
parceners and renown of their country. To the generous 
and oMti- ardor of the Melfenians , Sparta oppofed the af- 
combat- 6 fured intrepidity of difciplined valor. Her citi- 
* ntI - zens, inured to the ufe of arms, clofed their ranks, 
and remained firm in their reipedive pofts. Where 
the enemy in any part gave way, they followed 
them with an undifturbed progrefs; and endea- 
* voured, by the continuance of regular exertion , to 
overqome the defultory efforts of rage, fury, and 
defpair 1 ’. 

Such were the principal differences in the fenti- 
ments and condud of two armies, both of which 

11 Agreeably to the'melancholy firninefs of the advice afterwards 
• given by Tyrtaus to the Spartans, 

Kki ti( orxoimTK aiv oy«r’ axitmwt. 

TYRTJEUS , edit. GlaC p. 4. ver. f. 

>» The mode of fighting in that age is forcibly deferibed by 
Tyrt*us, p. 7. edit. Glaf. A XKx t<j tv Sia&tf ninroi non Kiu.QtTS(tirit 
to the end of the poem. 
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were alike animated by the love of glory and the chap. 
defire of vengeance; pallions which they carried to iV. 
fuch a length, that there was no example, on either 
fide, of a foldier who deigned to fcek for quarter, 
or who, attempted to footb , by the promife of a 
large ranfom, the unrelenting cruelty of the vidors. 

Emulation and avarice confpired in defpoiling the 
bodies of the flain. Amidft this barbarous em- 
ployment, which cuftom only rendered honorable* 
many met with an untimely fate; for while they 
firipped the dead with the ralhnefs of blind avidity, 
they often expofed their own perfons to the darts 
and fwords of their enemies ; and fometimes the 
dying, by a fortunate wound, foothed the agonies 
of the prefent moment , and retaliated their part 
Jfufferings on their unguarded defpoilers. 

The kings, who had hitherto been fatisfied with The Spar- 
leading their troops to, adion, and fharing the 
common danger, longed, as the battle began to kings pre- 
warm , to fignalize their valor in fingle combat. r ar ' 10 en ‘ 
With this defign Theopompus, Aliening only to fi^e " 
his courage, firft marched towards Euphaes, who, combatr 
feeing him approach, cried out to his companions* 

" Does not Theopompus well imitate the bloody- 
-minded Polynices J * , who, at the head of an 
"army of Grangers, levied war again!! his native 
"country, and, with his own hand, flew a bro- 
“ther, by whom, at the fame inflant, he himfelf 
“was flain ? In like manner does Theopompus, 

"with unnatural hatred, perfecute his kinfmen 

* 4 See above, p. is. 
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“ of the race of Hercules ; but I truft he fhall 
“ meet the punifhment due to his impiety. ” At 
fight of this interefting fpeCtacle, the troops were 
infpired with new ardor, and the battle raged 
with redoubled fury. The chofen bands, who re- 
fpeCtively watched the fafety of the contending 
princes, became infenfible to perfonal danger, and 
only folicitous to preferve the facred perfons of 
their kings. The ftrength of Sparta, at length, 
began to yield to the activity of her rivals. The 
troops of Theopompus were broken and thrown 
into difordcr; and the relu&ant prince was himfelf 
compelled to retire. At the fame time the right 
wing of the IVleffenians, having loft their leader 
Pytharatus, yielded to the exertions of Polydorus 
and his Spartans: But neither this general, nor 
king Euphaes, thought proper to purfue the flying 
enemy. It feemed more expedient to ftrengthen, 
with their victorious troops , the central divifions 
of their refpeCtive armies, which ftill continued to 
fight with obftinate valor, and doubtful fuccefs. 
Night at length put an end to the engagement, 
which had proved extremely humiliating to both 
parties ; for next morning neither offered to re- 
new the battle , neither ventured to ereCt a trophy 
of victory; while both craved a fufpenfion of arms, 
for the purpofe of interring the dead ; a demand 
generally conftrued as an acknowledgment of 
defeat. 

Although the immediate effects of the battle were 
alike deftruCtive to the Spartans and to the Mef 
fenians , its remote confequences were peculiarJ 
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ruinous to the latter. They were lefs rich and chap. 
lefs numerous than their opponents ; their army iv. 
could not be recruited with the fame facility ; 
many of their (laves were bribed into the enemy’s 
fervice; and a peftilential diftemper, concurring 
with other misfortunes , reduced them to the laft 
extremity of diftrefs. The Spartans, meanwhile, 
carried on their annual incurfions with more than 
ufual cruelty, involving the hulbandman, with his 
labors, in undiftinguilhed ruin, and deftroying 
by fire and fword the wretched inhabitants of the 
unfortified cities. The miferable ravages to which 
thefe cities were continually expofed, obliged the 
IYleffenians to abandon them , and to feek refuge 
among the almoft inacceflible mountains of Ithome ; The Met 
a place which, though fituate near the frontiers of ^ an t s hent 
Laconia, afforded them the fecureft retreat amidft reives up 
their prefent calamities, being ftrongly fortified by in the for * 
nature , and furrounded by a wall , which bid Ithom4> 
defiance to the battering engines known in that 
early age. 

The Meffenians , thus defended againft external Their fuf. 
affaults , were ftill expofed to the danger of perifh- 
ing by famine. The apprehenfion of this new 
calamity gave additional poignancy to the feelings 
of their unhappy fituation, and increafed the hor- 
rors of the peftileuce which raged more fiercely 
than ever among men cooped up within a narrow 
fortrefs. Under the preffure of prefent, and the 
dread of future evil, their minds were favorably 
difpofed for admitting the terrors of fuperfticion. A 
meffenger was fent to Delphi to inquire by what 
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facrifice they might appeafe the refentment of the 
angry gods. On his return to Ithome, he de- 
clared the ftern anfwer of the god, which demand- 
ed the innocent blood of a virgin of the royal race. 
The Mcffenians prepared, in full alfembly, to obey 
the horrid mandate. The Jots were cafl, and the 
daughter of Lycifcus was declared worthy of aton- 
ing, by her blood, for the fins of the prince and 
people: But the father, who was only a diftant 
branch of the royal family, allowed his paternal 
affection to prevail over the didates of both his 
patriotifm and his piety. By his advice, Ephe- 
bolus, a diviner, oppofed the facrifice, afferting 
that the pretended princefs was not what Ihe ap- 
peared, but a fuppofititious child, whom the arti- 
fice of the wife of Lycifcus had adopted to conceal 
her barrennefs. While the rcmonftrances of the 
diviner engaged the attention of the alfembly, Ly- 
cifcus privately withdrew his daughter, and, efcap- 
ing unobferved through the gates of Ithome, fought 
protedion, againft the cruelty of fortune and of 
his friends, among the unrelenting enemies of his 
country. 

He had already made confiderable progrefs in 
his journey towards Sparta, when the difcovery of 
his departure threw the Melfenians into great con- 
fternation; nor is it eafy to determine what might 
have been the effed of their fuperftitious terrors, 
had not Ariftodemus, another branch of the Her- 
culean ftook, and Bill lefs diltinguilhed by birth 
than merit, voluntarily offered to devote his own 
child for the public fafety. But this facrifice was 
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Jikevvife oppofed by a youth, who, paflfionately in ciiat. 
love with the intended vidtim, cried out, that the iv. 
young- lady had been betrothed to him, and that Her lo ' ,er 
it belonged to her deftined hulband , not to her lhis deiigI) , 
inhuman father, to difpofe of her life and fortune. 

When his hoify clamors were little regarded by 
the affembly, he had the effrontery to affert, that 
the daughter of Ariftodemus could not anfwer the 
condition required by the oracle; that, even be- 
fore the nuptial rites had been confummated , Hie , 
had pitied the violence of his paffion , and that 
now' Hie carried in her womb the fruit of their 
unhappy loves. Ariftodemus, hearing this decla- 
ration, wasfeized with rage and indignation at the 
unmerited difgrace thrown on his family. “ It 
“ then appeared, ” fays an ancient author ”, 

Cl with what eafe deftiny tarnilhcs the feeble 
u virtues of men , as the ftime of a river does 
“ the fhining ornaments which cover its humid 
“ bed. ” The angry father plunged his dagger she is flam 
into the breaft of his unfortunate daughter, and, |’ h y r her 
with horrid barbarity, opening her. womb in the 
prefence of the amazed affembly, demanded juf- ; 
tice on the infamous impoftor who had traduced 
her virtue. The Meffenians were ftill farther irri- 
tated againft the youth , in confequence of the 
opinion ofEphebolus, who declared that another 
vidtim muff be fought to appeafe the anger of the 
gods, becaufe Ariftodemus had facrificed his 

11 Paulinies, p. 232. This might fatisfy the fuperftition of. 
antiquity, but will appear, i/i madam times, a pour excufe for' fuejt 
a shocking barbarity. 
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daughter, not in obedience to the oracle , but to 
gratify the impetuous paflion of his own ungo- 
vernable foul. The rage of the affembly would 
have fpeedily fent the lover to attend the fhade of 
his miftrefs; but fortunately he was beloved and 
pitied by king Euphaes, whofe authority controul- 
ed, on this occafion, the audacious infolence of a 
prieft, and checked the wild fury of the popu- 
lace. The king afferted that Apollo had 
reafon to complain of their difobcdience : The 
god demanded the blood of a virgin, a virgin had 
been flain; but neither did the Pythia determine, 
nor belonged it to them to inquire , by whofe 
hands , or from what motive , the victim fhould 
be put to death. 

The oracle, thus favorably interpreted by the 
wifdom of the prince, not only allayed the frantic 
rage, but reftored the fainting hopes, of the 
people. They determined to defend their capital 
to the laft extremity; and this generous refolution, 
which they maintained inviolate during the courfe 
of feveral years, was juftified by obftinate exertions 
of valor. 

The fpirited and perfevering efforts of the Mcf- 
fenians , as well as the proud tyranny of Sparta, 
tended to procure, 'to the weaker ftate, feveral 
ufeful alliances among the neighbouring republics. 
Of all the communities inhabiting the Pelopon- 
refus, the Corinthians alone, as a maritime and 
commercial people, entertained little jealoufy of 
the Spartans; while the Argives and Arcadians, 
from proximity of fituation, as well as interference 
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of intereft- and ambition, held the difciples of Ly- chap. 
curgus in peculiar deteftation. By the afliflance of iv. 
thefe powerful allies, the MefTenians gained confi- 
derable advantages in two general engagements j 
in the former of which their king Euphaes, be- 
trayed by the ardor of fuccefs into an unequal Their 
combat, was overpowered by numbers, and flain 
. in the aCtion. The valor of Ariftodemus was • 
called by the voice of the people to fill the vacant 
throne; and his conduCt in war juftified the high 
opinion entertained of him by his countrymen. 

For five years he baffled the afpiring hopes of the 
Spartans ; defeated them in feveral defultory ren- 
counters; and, in a pitched battle, fought near 
the walls of Ithome , overcame the principal 
llrength of their republic, affifled by that of the 
Corinthians. 

. This victory , though obtained by ftratagem 
rather than by fuperiority of courage or djfcipline, • 
threw the Spartan fenate into the greatell perplex-* 
ity, and deprived them of the expectation of put- 
ting ^ fpeedy , or even a fortunate, end to the war. 

In their diftrefs' they had recourfe to the fame Ithomi al 
oracle, which had relieved the afflictions of the length rur- 
MefTenians. As the policy of the god feldom reB ‘ ler5 ’ 
fent away, in ill humor, the votaries of his fhrine, 
the deflruCtion of Ithome was announced with 
‘prophetic obfcurity. The Spartans, with revived 
fcopes, again took the field; and their new ardor 
was fuccefsful in feveral fkirmifhes with the Mef- 
fenians, who, haraffed by an open, were Bill more 
fatally opprcfTed by a fecret foe. The people were - 
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again feized with fuperftitious terrors. Dreams, 
vifions , and other prodigies confirmed the me- 
lancholy prediction of Apollo. The impatient 
temper of Ariftodemus made him withdraw, by a 
voluntary death , from the evils which threatened 
his country. The other leaders of greateft re- 
nown had perifhed in the field. Ithome, deprived 
of its principal fupport, and invefted more clofely 
than before, was compelled, after a fiege of five 
months , to fubmit to the flow but irrefiftible im- 
preflions of famine. Such of its inhabitants as 
were entitled to the benefit of hofpitality in Sicyon, 
Argos, or Arcadia, travelled with all poflible ex- 
pedition into thofe countries. The facred families, 
who were attached to the miniftry of Ceres, fought 
a fecure refuge among the venerable priefts of 
Eleufis , in Attica. The greater pan of the 
people difperfed themfelves through the interior 
towns ai^d villages, endeavouring, in the obfcurity 
of the% ancient habitations , to elude the induftri- 
ous fearch of an unrelenting enemy I4 . 

The Lacedaemonians , having thus obtained 
pofleflion of the IYlefTenian capital , difcovered 
fignal gratitude to their gods , fidelity to their 
allies, | and cruelty to their enemies. Ithome was 
demolifhed to the foundation. Of its fpoil , three 
tripods were confecratcd to Amyclean Apollo. , 
The firft war adorned with the image of Venus, 
the fecond with that of Diana , and the third with* 
the figures of Ceres and Proferpine. To the 

»* Paufan. Meffen. et Strabo , I. viii. 

Aflinians , 
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•aflfliniahs , who had aflifted them with peculiar <3 H a P. 
alacrity in the war, the Spartans gave that Beautiful IV. 
portion of the MefTenian coaft, Which aflfumed, and 
long retained, the nanie of its neW inhabitants. 

They rewarded the good intentions of the Mef- 
fenian Ahdrocles, who; at the commencement of 
the war , had difcoVered his partiality for Sparta, 
by beftowing on his defcendants the fertile diftritft 
Hyamia. The reft of the MefTenian nation were 
treated with all the rigor of Spartan policy. They 
were obliged to take ah oath of allegiance to their 
•proud vi&brs , tb ptefent them every year with 
half the produce of their foil, and, under pain of 
the fevered puriifhment , to appear in mourning 
habits, at the funerals of the Spartan kings and 
magiftrates >T . 

After the clofe of the firft MefTenian war , Greece stats of 
appears, for feverai yeats, to have enjoyed an unufual at 

degree of tranquillity. Peace promoted population ; 
and the inhabitants of Pelbponnefus cbntiniied to 
diffufe their numerous colonies over the iflands of 
Sicily and Corcyra , as well as over the fouthejrn 
divifion of Italy, afterwards known by the name 
bf Magna Gracia In this delicious country two 
confiderable eftablifhments were formed, about 


Paufan. Ibid. 

11 This name, as Will 6e proved hereafter, denoted the Greek 
fettlements both in Italy and Sicily. The colonies there became , in 
yrogrefs of time, perhaps more confiderable than the mother -cotintry. 
Their proceedings will be fully related in the following work; but 
not until their tranfactions enter in(o the general fyftem of Grecian 
politics. 
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the fame time, the one at Rhegium , and the 
other at Tarentum. Rhegium, fituate on the 
fouthern extremity of the continent, foon acquired 
the afcendant over the neighbouring cities; and 
Tarentum , having become the moR powerful 
community on the eaRern coaR , had the honor 
of giving name to the fpacious bay, which pene- 
trates fo deeply into Italy, that it almoR unites 
the Tufcan and the Ionian feas. 

The particular caufes which occafioned, or the 
various confequences which attended , thefe feveral 
migrations, are not related in ancient hiRory; the 
Lacedaemonian eRablifhment at Tarentum was alone 
marked by fuch circumRances as have merited, on 
account of their fingularity, to be handed down to 
fucceeding ages. 1 

During the fecond expedition ,J of the Spartans 
againR Meffenia , the army , confiRing of the 
greater part of the citizens who had attained the 
military age, bound themfclves, by oath, not to 
return home until they had fubdued their enemies. 
This engagement detained them feveral years m 
the field, during which Sparta , inhabited only by 
women, children, and helplefs old men, produced 
no fucceeding generation to fupport the future 
glories of the republic. Senfible of this inconve- 
nience , which , in a warlike and ambitious Rate, 
furrounded by warlike and ambitious rivals, might 

** They had taken the fame oath in the firft expedition: but it 
appears from laufanias. that chty did not obferve it. The fenatots 
upbraided the youth with cowardice and contempt of their oatb, 
Su?ufCv.Htu tu TAliSAJi. p. aab‘. 
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have been productive of the moft dangerous con- c « A P» 
fequences, the fenate recalled fuch young men as, ly. , 
having left their country before they had attained 
the military age, were not under any obligation to 
keep the field ; and enjoined them to aflociate 
promifcuoufly with the married women, that the 
city might thus be preferved from decay and 
defolation. The children born of thefe ufeful , 
though irregular connexions, were diftinguilhed 
by the name of Partheniae ; probably denoting 
the condition of their mothers **. They had no > 

certain father; nor were they entitled, though 
citizens of Sparta , to any private inheritance. 

Thefe circumftances kept them a diftinCt body, the 
members of which were attached by the ftriCteft 
friendlhip to each other, and hoftile to the reft 
of the community. 

This dangerous difpofition was ftill farther confab 
increafed by the imprudent behaviour of the racy of Aw 
Spartans, who, on their return from the conqueft 
of MefTenia, treated the Parthenias with the moft lots, 
fupercilious contempt. The young men could 
endure poverty and misfortune , but could not 
brook difgrace. Their unhappy fltuation , and 
the impatience with which they fubmitted to 
it, naturally connected them with the Helots, 
thofe miferable Haves whofe juft indignation ever 
prompted them to -revolt from the cruel tyranny 
of their mailers. A confpiracy was- formed; thfc 

” ILnffmctf. Filius jnatus ex cl, -quae quinn duceretnr, virga 
non ent. AKISTOT. Folit. 1. v. e. 7. 

N‘2 
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chap, day, place, and fignal were determined, upon 
IV. which the Parthenix and Helots , armed with 
concealed daggers, and with the moll hoftile fury, 
ihould retaliate, in the public affembly, their paft 
fufferings andinfults on the unfufpe&ing fuperiority 
of the proud lords of Sparta. The time approached, 
and the defign was ripe for execution, when the 
prefident of the aflembly ordered the crier to 
proclaim , That none prefent Ihould throw up 
bis cap (for that had been the fignal appointed 
by the confpiratrors); and thus clearly intimated 
that the plot had been difcovered, and that the 
Spartans were prepared to meet and to overcome 
the dangerous treachery of their dependants. 
We are not informed of the punifhment inflided 
on the Helots , or whether , as the confpiracy 
bad been laid open by one of their number, 
the merit of an individual was allowed to atone 
for the guilt of the fociety. The Parthenix, 
however, were treated with a remarkable degree 
of lenity , fuggefted , probably , by the fears, 
rather than by the humanity of Sparta “. They 
were not only allowed to efcape unpunilhed from 
their native country , but furnilhed with every 
thing neceffary for undertaking a fuccefsful expe- 
dition againft the neighbouring coafts; and thus 
enabled to 'eftablifh themfelves under their leader 
Phalantus , in the delightful recedes of the Taren* 
tine gulph **. 


31 Ejhor. spud Strab. 1. vi. ?» Paula n. Phoe, 
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The Spartans, when delivered from the danger c H A P f 
of this formidable confpiracy , enjoyed , above iv. 
thirty years, domeftic as well as public peace, The Met 
until again difturbed by the revolt of the MelTe- p ^p„ e t o 
mans. The dilhonorable conditions impofed on revolt, 
that people, the toilfome labors to which moft 
of them were neceflarily condemned, in order to 
produce the expeded tribute; the natural fertility 
of the foil, augmented by induftry, and augment- 
ing in its turn the populoufnefs of the country; all 
thefe caufes confpired to fharpen their refentment, 
to embitter their hoftility, and to determine them, 
at every hazard, to expofe their fortune to the 
decifion of the fword. The negligence of Sparta 
was favorable to the progrefs of rebellion. While 
fhe degraded the IYIelfenians by the moft humiliat- 
ing marks of fervitude, fhe allowed them, however, 
to rebuild their cities, to alfemble in the public 
places, and to communicate to each other their 
mutual grievances and complaints. To reward 
the fervices of Androcles, the MefTenian king, 
file had bellowed on his family the rich province 
of Hyamia ; but the defeendants of that prince 
preferring the duties of patriotifm to the didates 
of gratitude, countenanced and encouraged the 
warlike difpofitions of his countrymen. The young 
men of Andania longed to take up arms. They oiymp; 
were headed by Ariftomenes, a youth defeended 
from the ancient line of Meffenian kings, adorned 
with the moft extraordinary qualities of mind 
and body, and whofe exploits , if inftead of being 
fling by Rhianus, and related by Paufanias, they 
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Fad been dcfcribed by Xenophon , or celebrated 
by Homer, would place him in the firft rank o£ 
Grecian heroes. 

. In entering upon this memorable war the 
MefTenians confulted the dictates of prudence , at 
the fame time that they indulged the motives of 
animofity and ambition. Before difcovering their 
intention to take arms, they difpatched meffengers 
to the Arcadians and Argives, intimating their 
inclination to throw off the yoke of Sparta, pro- 
vided they could depend on the hearty afliftance 
of their ancient allies. The Argives and Arca- 
dians were naturally enemies to their warlike and 
ambitious neighbours ; and , at this particular 
juncture, the enmity of the former towards Sparta 
was , by recent injuries , kindled into refentment. 
Both nations confirmed , by the moll flattering 
promifes, the refolution of the MefTenians , who, 
with uncommon unanimity and concert, fought 
deliverance from the oppreffive feverity of their 
tyrants. 

The firft engagement was fought at Derae , a 
village of Meflenia. The foldiers , on both fides, 
behaved with equal bravery ; the victory was 
doubtful ; but Ariftomenes , the Meflenian , 
acquired unrivalled glory and renown. On the 
field of battle he was faluted king by the admir- 
ing gratitude of his countrymen. He declined , 
however , the dangerous honors of royalty , 
declaring himfelf fatisfied with the appellation of 
General, which, in that age, implied a fuperiority 
in martial exercifes , as well as in the knowledge 
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of war, and in the experience of command. The 
MefTenian excelled in all thefe , and poffeffed, 
befides, a degree of military enthufiafm, which, 
as it was employed to retrieve the defperate affairs 
of his country, deferves to be for ever remembered 
and admired. Senfible how much depended on the 
aufpicious beginning of the war, he immediately 
inarched to Sparta, entered the city, which was 
neither walled nor lighted, during night; and 
fufpended in the temple of Minerva a buckler, 
inferibed with his name, as a monument of his 
fuccefs againft the enemy , and an offering to 
procure the good-will of that warlike goddefs. 

The hardinefs of this exploit was rivalled by the 
fingular intrepidity of his companions Panormus 
and Gonippus. While the Lacedaemonians cele- 
brated, in their camp, the feftival of their heroes 
Caftor and Pollux, the two youths of Andania, 
mounted on fiery fleeds , with lances in their 
hands, and a purple mantle flowing over their white 
veftments, prefented themfelves in the midft of the 
joyous affembly. The fuperftitious crowd, diffolved 
in mirth and wine, imagined that their heavenly 
protedors had appeared in a human form, in order 
to grace the feftival eftablifhed in their honor ", 
As they approached , unarmed , to pay their 
obeifance to the divine brothers of Helen, the 
young Meflenians couched their fpears, attacked 

*’ Panfanias, p. i«<. However furprifing this credulity miy 
appear in the prefect age, it is atteiied by the molt unqueitionable 
evidence. Striking initances of it will occur io later ^periods of tb« 
Greek hiilory. 

N 4 
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the multitude with irrefiftible fury, flew them with 
their weapons, or trod, them down with their 
horfes , and , before the aflembly recovered from 
its furprife and confternation, fee out, in triumph, 
on their return to Andania. 

Thefe exploits, and others of a fimilar kind, 
which are not particularly recorded, were Sufficient 
to alarm the fears of the Spartans , and to make 
them (eek the advice of Apollo. The oracle, when 
confulted by what means they might change the 
fuccefs of the war, ordered them to demand a 
general from Athens ; a refponfe highly mortifying 
to the high Spartan fpirit, as their own kings, 
defeended from Hercules, were the conflitutionil 
commanders of their armies. In compliance , 
however, with the mandate of the god, the haugh- 
tinefs of Sparta was obliged to make a requeft 
which the jealoufy of- Athens durft not venture 
to refufe. The Athenians , when informed of the 
oracle, immediately difpatched to Sparta, Tyrtaeus, 
a man who , like every Athenian citizen , had , 
indeed, borne arms, but who had never been 
diftinguilhed by any rank in the army. He was 
chiefly known to his fellow-citizens as a poet; a 
charadter in which he has been juftly admired by 
fucceeding ages **. Among the Spartans, howey e ^> 

' r 

> ** Infignis ffomeras , 

Tyrueufque maces animos in martia bella, 

Verfibus exacuie. HOR. 

Three poems of Tyrtsus , containing the praife of valor, are pre* 
fervtj in Stobtcus ; a fourth on the fame fubjeft, is the only oration 
row remaining of Lycurgus the Athenian orator, the friend and 
rival of, Demollhenes. A few detached couplets may alfo be read 
in Strabo and Paufanias. 
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he was regarded as the facred medenger of the 
divinity; and his verfes were fuppofed to convey 
the inftruCtions and fentiments infpired by his 
heavenly protector. 

The heroic valor of Ariftpmenes long conti- 
nued to prevail againft the force of the oracle , as 
well as againft all the other enemies of Meflenia. 
He defeated the Spartans in three fucceflive en- 
gagements , the circumftances of which are fo 
* flmilar, that they have frequently been confounded 
with each other. They were all fought in the 
plain of Stenyclara , and the moft remarkable at a 
place called the Boar’s Monument , from a tradi- 
tion that Hercules had anciently facrificed there an 
animal of that fpecies. The Meflenians were rein- 
forced by the afliftance of their allies of Elis and 
Sicyon , as well as of Argos and Arcadia. The 
Spartans were followed by the Corinthians , their 
ancient confederates , and by the citizens of Le- 
prea, who chofe to feek the protection of Sparta , 
rather than fubmit to the government of Elis. 
The combined army was commanded by Anax- 
ander the Spartan king, whofe influence, however, 
was rivalled by the authority of Hecataeus the di- 
viner, and of Tyrtteus the poet. The Meflenians 
had not a poet worthy of being oppofed to Tyr- 
tsus ; but the predictions of their diviner Theocles 
Were able , on fome occafions , to promote or to 
reftrain the ardor of Ariftomenes himfelf. 

The fuccefs of the engagement was chiefly 
owing to the fpirited exertion of the Meflenian 
general. At the head of a fmall band of chofen 
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CHAP, companions, he charged the principal divifion of 
iv. the Spartan army, commanded by the king in 
perfon. The refiftance was obftinate , and Jailed 
for feveral hours. When the Spartans began to 
give way , Ariftomenes ordered a new body of 
troops to complete his fuccefs, to rout and purfue 
the enemy. He , with his little but determined 
band , attacked a fecond divifion of the Lacedae- 
monians , which Hill continued firm in its pod. 
Having compelled thefe alfo to retreat , he , with • 
amazing rapidity, turned the valor of his troops 
againll a third , and then againft a fourth bri- 
gade ** , both of which giving ground , the whole 
army was put to flight, and purfued with great 
{laughter. The merit of thefe atchievements was, 
on the return of Ariftomenes , celebrated with 
great pomp at Andania. The men received their 
favorite hero with joyous acclamations ; and the 
women, ftrowing his way with flowers , funginhis 
praife a ftanza that has reached modern times, 
exprefling, with elegant fimplicity, the glorious 
vidory obtained over the Lacedsemonians. 

The tribute of juft applaufe paid to the virtues 
of Ariftomenes infpired him with a generous am- 
bition to deferve the fincereft gratitude of his 
countrymen. With unremitting adivity he con- 
tinued, with his little band of faithful adherents, 

** Paufanias acknowledges that the exploits of Ariftomenes, i» 
this engagement, almoft exceed belief. Paufan. Mefl'en. There is 
a remarkable coincidence in the character and exploits, as well as io 
the flotation , of Ariftomenes, and thofe of the celebrated Scottish 
v patriot Wallace. ViJ. Buchan. Ilift. Scol L viii. paffim. 
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to over -run the hoftile territory, to deftroy the chap.. 
defencelefs villages , and to carry the inhabitants iy. 
into fervitude. The towns of Pharse , Carya, and 
Egila fucceffively experienced the fatal effects of 
his ravages. In the firft , he found a confiderable 
booty , in money and commodities ; in the fe- 
cond , he found a booty ftill more precious ,• the 
daughters of the principal inhabitants dancing in 
the chorus of Diana , whom he honorably pro- 
tected againft the licentious violence of his fol- 
lowers , and reftored , uninjured , for the ranfom 
offered by their parents. After attacking Egila, 
Ariltomenes met with an unexpected check from 
the enthufiafin of the Spartan matrons, who were 
offering facrifice to Ceres in a neighbouring 
temple , long held in peculiar veneration. As 
.jfoou as they perceived the approach of the enemy, 
the women, who, according to the initiations of 
Lycurgus , had been trained to all the manly ex- 
ercifes of the other fex , iffued forth from the 
temple, and affailing the Meffenians with knives, 
hatchets, burning torches, and the other inftru- 
ments of facrifice, threw them into diforder, 
wounded feveral of the foldiers , and feized the 
perfon of their commander. Next day, however, 

Ariltomenes was delivered from captivity, through 
the good offices of Archidamea , prieftefs of 
Ceres , whofe fufceptible heart had long admired 
and loved the merit and renown of the brave Mef- 
fenian. . . . 

The amazing fuccefs of the Meffenians, which. The Spar, 
in the comfie of three years had been interrupted ^"‘ ed an b 'j 

Tyrian*. 
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\ * 

CHAP, only by this inconfiderable accident, difpofed the 
iy. Spartan kings to abandon the war , and to allow 
their enemies to enjoy the honor and advantages 
which they had fo bravely earned. This refolution 
was approved by the fenate and ■alTembly. The 
allies of Sparta readily adopted the fame opinion. 
Tyrtaeus alone oppofed the difgraceful meafure, 
with all the force of his authority. The facred 
character of the bard , with the divine influence of 
bis poetry , prevailed ; and the Spartans again 
entered Meffenia with an army, as numerous and 
powerful as any they had before colledted. But at 
fight of the Meflenian troops, headed by Arifto- 
menes , they were thrown into new confternation. 
The dreaded prowefs of their heroic antagonift, 
which they hadfo often and fo fatally experienced , 
continually prefented itfelf to their minds ; and • 
the infpired arts of Tyrtaeus were again neceflary 
to refift the increasing panic. A fecond time he 
revived their drooping courage , while he expatiated 
on the glory of ancient warriors; the magnanimity 
of defpifing fortune ; the praife and honors of 
valor; the joys and rewards of vidtory Thefe 
fentiments , di&ated by the true fpirit of heroifm , 
fired their minds with martial ardor. Difregard* 
ing the fweets of life , they longed for an honor- 
able death. One confideration only ( fuch was the 
fuperftition of ancient times ) damped the generous 
warmth that animated their fouls. In an engage- 
ment , which there was every reafon to believe 

P * -- , 

** Tyrtaeus , p. a and J. edit. Gtafg. 
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would be fought with the moll obftinate valor on chap; 
both Tides , what crowds of warriors mull fall, iy, 
whofe bodies, heaped together in horrid confulion, 
could not be recognifed by their friends , or obtain , 
with due folemnity , the facred rites of funeral ! 

This melancholy thought, which chilled the boldeft 
heart with religious horror, might have formed an 
infurmountable obftacle to their fuccefs, had not 
their terrors been removed by the prudent mif- 
fionary of Apollo. By the advice of Tyrtseus, 
each foldier tied a token , infcribed with his name 
and defignation , round his right arm , by means of 
iflo- . which his body , however disfigured 17 , might be 
ion. known to his friends, and kindred. Thus fortified 

lift) againft the only illufion that could alarm the minds 

ed, of men who preferred death to a defeat , they rufh- 

and' ed forward to attack their dreaded, and hitherto 

'ary vi&orious., foes. 

ho The Meffenian general had drawn up his forces The battle 

ted at a place called the Great Ditch, from which this ofthe 

ity engagement has been called the battle of the 

of Trenches 7 . The national ftrength was reinforced 

eft by a confidcrable body of Arcadian troops , com- 

hi, manded by their king Ariftocrates , to whofe 

rd- treachery , as much as to their own valor , the 

or- Spartans were indebted for the victory. 

:be . ■ The Spartans, though poffeffed of little private 
ms wealth , had a confiderable public treafure , with 

?• which they early began to bribe thofe whom they 

ve 

17 Confufa corporom lineaments. JUSTIN, 

?* Polybius, 1. iv. Sttabo, 1. vlii. 
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e H A r. defpaired to conquer. With this , perhaps , oti 
IV. many former occafions , they had tempted the 
avarice of Ariftocrates , who , from want of oppor- 
tunity rather than of inclination to betray , had 
hitherto maintained his fidelity inviolate. But 
when he perceived -the unufual ardor which ani- 
mated the enemy ; and refletfted , that if, without 
his concurrence, vidtory fhould declare itfelf on 
their fide, he might for ever be deprived of an 
occafion to earn the wages of his intended iniquity, 
he determined to abandon his ancient allies, and 
to enfure fuccefs to the Lacedaemonians. In fight 
of the two armies he explained and exaggerated to 
his troops the advantageous pofition of the Spar* 
tans ; the difficulty of a retreat , in cafe they them- 
felves were obliged to give ground ; and the in- 
aufpicious omens which threatened deftrudlion to 
Meflene. In order to avoid the ruin ready to 
overtake .their allies , he commanded his men to be 
prepared to follow him on the firft fignal for the 
. engagement. When the charge was founded , and 

the Meflenians were preparing to refill the firft 
onfet of the enemy, Ariftocrates led off his Arca- 
dians; and, to make his defection more apparent, 
The Met eroded the whole Mefienian army. The Meffe- 
feawd! dC * n * ans ’ confounded with a treachery fo bold and 
manifeft, almoft forgot that they were contending 
againft the Spartans. Many forfook their ranks t 
- and ran after the Arcadians, fometimes conjuring 
them to return to their duty , and fometimes re- 
proaching them* with their perfidious ingratitude. 
Their entreaties and infults were alike vain j their 
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army was furrounded almoft on every fide ; the c H 4 r. 
little band of Ariftomenes alone with pertinacious IV*. 
valor, refilling the efforts, and breaking through 
the embattled fquadrons , of the enemy. Their 
example encouraged others of their countrymen to 
effed an efcape by equal bravery; but, in attempt- 
ing this dangerous meafure, the greater part of the 
foldiers perifhed, as well as the generals Androcles, 

Phintas , and Phanas, perfons defcended from the 
ancient flock of JYlefTenian nobility, and who, n?xt 
to Ariflomeiies , formed the principal ornament 
and defence of their declining country. 

Among the republics of ancient Greece, the fate MaRuani- 
of a nation often depended on the event of a battle. m,t „ y ° £ 

. r , Arifio- - 

I he contention was not between mercenary troops, raeneS : 
who regarded war as a trade, which they carried 
on merely from interefl , without emulation or re- 
fentment. The citizens of free communities fought 
for their liberties and fortunes , their wives and 
children, and for every objed held dear or valuable 
among men. In fuch a ftruggle they exerted the 
utmoft efforts of their animofity as well as of their 
flrength ; nor did the conflid ceafe, till the one 
party had reduced the other to extremity. It was 
not extraordinary, therefore, that after the bloody 
battle of the Trenches, the JVIeffenians fhould be 
Unable to keep the field. Ariftomenes, however, 
determined, while he preferved his life, to main- 
tain his independence. With this view he col- 
leded the miferable remains of his unfortunate 
troops ; affembled the fcattered inhabitants of the 
open country ; abandoned the cities and villages on 
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the plain to the mercy of the Vidors ; and feized j 
with his little army, the ftrong fortrefs of Eira, 
fituate among the mountains which rife along the 
fouthern Ihore of Meflenia, defended on the north 
by the river Neda, and open only on the fouth to- 
wards the harbours of Pylus and Methone , which 
offered it a plentiful fupply of corn , filh , and other 
necelfary provifions; , 

In this fituation the gallant Meffeliian refilled, 
for eleven years , the efforts of the Spartans , who 
endeavoured , with unremitting induftry , to be- 
come mailers of the fortrefs. Nor was he fatisfied 
with defending the place ; on various occafions he 
made vigorous and fuccefsful fallies againlt the be- 
fiegers. With a body of three hundred Melfenians , 
of tried valor and fidelity, he, at different times ; 
over-ran the Spartan territories , and plundered fuch 
cities as were either weakly garrifoned or negli ; 
gently defended. In order to put a Hop to incur- 
fions equally diflionorable and deftrudive , the 
Spartans ordered their frontier to be laid wafte , and 
thus rendered incapable of affording fubfiflence to 
the enemy. But they themfelves were the firfl to 
feel the inconvenience of this meafure. As the 
lands towards that frontier were the moll fertile in 
the province , and the crops in other parts had 
failed through the inclemency of the feafon , the 
Spartans were threatened with all the calamities of 
famine ; to which the proprietors of the walled 
grounds, deprived of their harvefts.by a rigorous 
injunction of the Hate, were prepared to add the 
horrors of a fedition. Tyrtaeus difplayed , on this 

occafion , 
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occafion , the wonderful power of his art, by ap- 
pealing the angry tumult, and teaching the Spar- 
tans patiently to bear, in the fervice of their coun- 
try, the lofs of fortune, as well as of life. 

While the enemy were difturbed by thefe com- 
motions, Ariftomenes fet out from Eira, with his 
favorite band , and , marching all night , arrived 
by day-break at Amyclse , a Lacedaemonian city, 
fituate on the banks of the Eurotas , at the diftance 
of a few miles from the capital. Having entered 
the place without refiftance, he carried off a con- 
fiderable booty in flaves and merchandife , and re- 
turned to his mountains , before the Spartans, 
though apprifed of his incurfion , could ajytive to 
the affiftance of their neighbours. 

A continued feries of fuch exploits ,. darned on 
with equal fuccefs, infpired into the Mcfienians a 
degree of confidence , which had almoft proved 
fatal to their caufe. Negleding that celerity , and 
thofe precautions , to which they owed their paft 
advantages , they began to continue fo long in the 
field, that the Spartans found an opportunity to 
intercept their return. The little band of Arifto- 
menes behaved with its ufual gallantry, and long 
defended itfelf againft farfuperior numbers, headed 
by the two kings of Sparta. The commander, 
after receiving many wounds, was taken prifoner} 
and, with fifty of his braveft companions, carried 
in chains to the Lacedaemonian capital. The re- 
fentment of that republic againft thofe who had 
inflided on her fuch dreadful calamities , was not 
to be gratified by an ordinary puuilhment. After 
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much deliberation , the prifoners were thrown, alive* 
into the Ceada ; a profound cavern, which was 
commonly employed as a receptacle for the mod 
atrocious criminals. All the companions of Arif, 
tomenes were killed by the fall; he alone Waspre. 
ferved by an accident , which , though natural 
enough in itfelf , has been disfigured by many fa. 
bulous circumftances The Spartans, who loved 
valor even in an enemy, permitted him, at his 
earned defire , to be buried With his fhield; a wea. 
pon of defence held in peculiar veneration by the 
Greciah foldiers. As he defeended into the deep 
cavity , the edge or bofs of his ample buckler, 
ftriking againft the fides of the pit , broke the 
force of the fall, and faved his life. Two days he 
continued in this miferable dungeon , amidft the 
flench and horror of dead bodies , his face covered 
with his cloak, waiting the flow approaches of cer- 
tain death. The third day (at day-break) he 
heard a noife , and looking up , perceived a fox de> 
vouring the mangled remains of his companions. 
He allowed the animal to approach him , and 
catching hold of it with one hand,, while he de- 
fended himfelf againft its bite with the other, he 
determined to follow wherever it Ihould condud 
him. The fox drew towards a chink in the rock* 
by which he had entered the cavity , and through 
which he intended to get out. Ariftomenes then 

** An tagle , it is faid, flew to hit relief, which arofe from hit 
having a fpread eagle on his shield. Paufanias fays , he faw the 
shield , which was preferred in the fubterrantous chapel at Troibooioi 
at Labetlea. 
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gave liberty to his guide , whom he followed with 
much difficulty , fcrambling through the paflage 
which bad been opened for his deliverance. He 
immediately took the road of Eiri , and was re- 
ceived with pleafing aftoniihment among his tranf- 
ported companions. 

The news of his wonderful efcape were foon con- 
veyed to Sparta by fome Meflenian deferters, whofe 
information on fuch a fubjed was not more cre- 
dited, than if they had brought intelligence of one 
rifen from the dead. But, in the fpace of a few 
days , the exploits of Ariftomenes convinced the 
incredulity of the Spartans. He was informed by 
his fcouts, that the Corinthians had fent a power- 
ful reinforcement to the befiegers ; that thefe troops 
were ftill on their march , obferving no order or 
difeipline in the day, and encamping during night 
without guards or centinels. A general lefs adive 
and lefs enterprifing, would not have negleded fo 
favorable an occafion of annoying the enemy. 
But Ariftomenes alone was capable of effecting 
this purpofe by the means which were now em- 
ployed. That no appearance of danger might 
alarm the negligence of the Corinthians , he fefout 
unattended ** , Waited their approach in conceal- 
ment, attacked their camp in the dead of night, 
marked his route With blood , and returning loaded 

The exploits of Ariftomenes often oblige us to remember the 
expreffion in Paufanias, p. 344 : h tfyee (barn aircrUt- 

farfoa 7 t \ -ov r< » cevtiget hoc eixof ijv. “ That he did more than feem- 
“ ed pofliblc for any one mau. ’’ 
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chap, with fpoils toEira, offered to IYIeflenian Jove the 


IV. 
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Htcatcmphpnia ; a facrifice of an hundred vi&ims, 
which he alone was entitled to perform, who with 
his own hand had killed an hundred of his ene- 
mies. 1 his was the third time the IYIeflenian hero 
had celebrated the fame tremendous rite. 

Eleven years had the vigorous and perfevering 
efforts of a Angle man prolonged the deftiny of 
Kira. Ariflomenes might have ftill with'ftood the 
impetuous ardor of the Spartans , but he could 
not withftand the unerring oracles of Apollo, which 
predicted the fall of the devoted city. The pur- 
pofe of the gods , however, was accomplifhed, not 
by open force, but by the fecret treachery of a 
Lacedaemonian adulterer. This Lacedaemonian 
was the Have of Emperamus, a Spartan, who in 
the field yielded the poft of honor only to the 
kings.. The perfidious flave had efcaped to the 
enemy with his mafter’s property, and had formed 
an intrigue with a IYIeflenian woman, whom he 
vifited as often as her hufband was called in his turn 
to guard the citadel. Amidfl the miferable joys of 
their infamous commerce the lovers were one night 
difturbed by the hufband , who loudly claimed 
admittance , which however he did not obtain 
till his wife had concealed the adulterer. When 
the wife, with the moft infidious flattery, inquir- 
ing by what excels of good fortune flie was bleffed 
with her hufband’s unexpected return, the Ample 
IYIeflenian related , that the inclemency of the wea- 
ther had driven the foldiers from their pofts, the 
wind and thunder and rain being fo violent that 
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it was fcarcely poffible for them to contihue any chap. 
longer uncovered on the high grounds; nor could IV, 
their defertion be attended with any bad confe- 
quences either to themfelves or to their country, 
as Ariftomenes was prevented by a recent wound 
from walking the rounds as ufual , and as it could 
not be expeded that the Spartans fhould venture 
an attack againft the citadel during the obfcurity 
and horror of a tempeft. The Lacedaemonian 
Have overheard this recital, and thus obtained a 
piece of intelligence , which he well knew might 
not only atone for his part crimes , but entitle him 
to gratitude from his ancient mafter. He cau- 
tioufly efcapel from his concealment , and fought 
with the utmoft celerity the Spartan camp. Nei- 
ther of the kings being then prefent, the command 
belonged to Emperamus , who readily pardoned the 
fortunate treachery of a fervant that had afforded 
him the means of obtaining the higheft objed of 
his ambition. Notwithftanding the flipperinefs of 
the fteep afcent, the Spartans, by the direction of 
the Have, mounted the unguarded citadel, and ob- 
tained poffeffion of all the principal ports, before 
the Meffcnians became fenfible of their danger. 

As foon as it was known that the enemy had 
entered into the city, Ariftomenes, accompanied thatpJice,. 
by the warlike prophet Theocles , together with 
their refpedive fons Gorgus and Manticles , endea- 
voured to animate the defpair of their fellow- 
citizens , and to make them defend to the laft ex- 
tremity , the little fpot of ground to which they 
could yet apply the endearing name of country. 

Og 
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chap. Such however were the terrors and confufion of 
IV. the night (the darknefs , thunder, and terapeft, 

oivmp. being rendered ftill more dreadful by the prefence 

A. c. 67'r. an artl 0ed enemy), that it was impoffible to» 
form the Meflfenians into fuch an order of battle 
as might enable them to adt with concert or effedl. 
When the morning appeared they faw the danger 
more diflindtly than before, and the impoffibility 
of any other affiftance than what may be derived 
from defpair. They determined , at every hazard, 
to attack and penetrate the Spartan battalions. 
Even the women armed themfelves with tiles, with 
{tones, with every weapon that prefented itfelf to 
their fury. They lamented that the violence of 
the wind prevented them from mounting to'the 
roofs of the houfes , which they had purpofed tq 
throw down on the enemy; and declared that they 
would rather be buried under the ruins of their 
country , than dragged in captivity to Sparta. 
Such generous refblutions ought to have retarded 
the fate of Meffene; but it was impoffible to fight 
againft fuperipr numbers , aided by the elements 
and by the manifeft partiality of the gods; for the 
thunder happening on the right of the Spartans, 
afforded them an aufpicious omen of future victory, 
and prefented to the Meffenians the fad profpedt of 
impending calamities. 

Thefe circumftances , fo favorable to the Spar- 
tans, were improved by the prudence of Hecatus 
the diviner, who advifed that the foldiers who 
compofcd the laft ranks , as they could not be 
brought up to the attack, fhould be remanded to 
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the camp ; a$id after refrefhing themfelves with c : H A P. 
fleep and nourifhment , recalled to the afliftance of iv. 
their countrymen. Thus, without depriving them- 
felves ofprefent drength, the Spartans provided fora 
future fupply of frefh troops ; while the Melfenians, 
engaged in continual a&ion with the afiailants, 
were obliged at the fame time to combat cold* 
fleep, fatigue, and hunger. For three days and 
nights they withftood the combined force of thefe 
finally irrefidible enemies ; and when at length 
they began to give way , the diviner Theocles 
threw himfelf into the midd of the Spartans, crying 
put, “ that they were not always to be victorious, 

“ nor the Melfenians always to be their flaves. 

“ Such was the will ofthe gods ! who commanded 
“ him to perifh in the wreck of a country, which, 

“ in a future age , was dedined to rife from its 
? ruins. ” 

It might have been expeCted that the patriotifm Ariftom*. 
of Ariftomenes would have chofen the fame ho- a “ a * 0 ”' ! 
norable occafion of expiring with the freedom of rrmnant of 
his republic. But the'general preferred life for 
the fake of defending the fmall remnant of a com- toward*, 
munity, which, he flattered himfelf, would be im- Acc,l,i * 
mortal , not only from the prediction of Theocles, 
but from another circumdance equally important. 

When the downfal of Eira was foretold by the 
oracle of Apollo, the prudent chief had removed 
to a place of fecurity fome facred pledges believed 
to contain the fate of Melfene. Thefe myderious , 
fecurities confided of thin plates of lead , rolled 
up in the .form of a volume , on which was 
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chap, engraved an account of the hiftory %nd worlhip of 
IV. the goddcfles Ceres and Proferpine. Having con. 
cealed in mount Ithome this invaluable monument, 
which had been delivered down in veneration 
from the remoteft antiquity, Ariftomenes deter* 
mined never to defpair of the fortune , or to for* 
fake the interefts of his country. Although he 
perceived , therefore , that it was now become ne* 
cefTary to relinqui/h Eira , he did not, on this ac- 
count , abandon the fafety of its remaining citizens. 
In order to preferve them , the only expedient 
that could be employed , with any hopes of fuc* 
cefs, was the founding a retreat, and the colleding 
into one body fuch of his foldiers as were not al- 
ready too far engaged with, the Spartans. Having 
accomplilhed this meafure , he placed the women 
and children in the centre of the battalion , and 
committed the command of the rear to Gorgus 
and Mandicles. He himfelf conducted the van, 
and marching towards the enemy with his fpear 
equally poized , and with well-regulated valor, 
fhowed , by his mien and countenance , that he was 
refolved to defend to the Jaft extremity the little 
remnant of the Meflenian ftate. The Spartans, 
as direded by Hecatus the diviner , opened their 
ranks, and allowed them to pafs unhurt, judicioufly 
avoiding to irritate their defpair. The Mefle- 
nians abandoned their city, and in mournful filence 
marched towards Arcadia. 

Their kind s wars °f Grecian republics were more 
reception^ bloody and deftrudtive than thofe of modern times, 
in that f 0 were their alliances more generous and fincere. 

country. ° 
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When the Arcadian* were informed of the taking chat. 
of Eira , they travelled in great numbers towards iv. 
the frontiers of their kingdom , carrying with them 
victuals, clothing, and all things neceffary to the 
relief of the unfortunate fugitives; whom having 
met at mount Lycaea, they invited into their cities, 
offered to divide with them their lands, and to 
give them their daughters in marriage. ", 

The generous fympathy of the Arcadians ani- AriBome- 
mated Ariftomenes to an exploit, the boldnefs of 
which little correfponded with the depreflion inci- furprife 
dent to his prefent fortune. He had only five Sr * tU ‘ 
hundred foldiers whofe adivity and ftrength were 
flill equal to their valor ; and thefe he commanded, 
in the prcfence of his allies, to march ftraightway 
to Sparta. Three hundred Arcadians defired to 
fhare the glory of this fpirited enterprife; and it 
was hoped , that as the greater part of the Lace- 
daemonians were employed in plundering Eira , thris 
fmall but valiant body of men might make a deep 
impreflion on a city deprived of its ufual defence. 

The arrangements for this purpofe were taken with Trtaciitry 
the Arcadian king Ariftocrates , whofe behaviour 
at the battle of the Trenches had occafioned the 0 f Arm». 
defeat of the Meffenians, and whofe artifice had “****• 
fince perfuaded them, that his lhameful behaviour 
on that day was the effect of panic terror, not 
of perfidious intention. A fecond time the treache- 
rous Arcadian betrayed the caufe of his country 
and its allies. Having retarded the execution of 

I* Polyb. 1. iv. 
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? Ariftomenes’s projed, on pretence that the appear- 
ance of the entrails was unfavorable , he difpatch* 
ed a confidential flave to Sparta, who difcovered 
the imminent danger threatening that republic to 
Anaxander the Lacedaemonian king. The flave'waj 
intercepted on his return , carrying a letter from 
that prince, in which he acknowledged the faithful 
fervices of his ancient benefador. Upon the dif- 
covery of this letter , which totally difconcerted the 
intended enterprife againft Sparta , the Arcadians, 
frantic with difappointment and rage. Honed to 
death the perfidious traitor who difgraced the name 
of king. The MelTenians joined not in the exe-. 
cution of this fubftantial ad of juftice. Watching 
the countenance of Ariftomenes , whofe authority 
was equally powerful in the council and in the field, 
they obferved , that inftead of being agitated by 
refentment, it was foftened by grief. The hero 
was affeded with the deepeft melancholy , on re- 
fleding that the only defxgn was now rendered 
abortive, by which he could foon hope to avenge 
the wrongs of his country. Both nations teftified 
the moft fignal deteftation of the charader of Arif* 
tocrates. The Arcadians extinguished his name, 
and extirpated his whole race. The IWeffenians 
ereded a column near the temple of Lycsean 
Apollo (fo named from mount Lycaea , on the 
confines of Arcadia ) , with an infeription , fetting 
forth his crime and punifhment; afferting the im- 
poflibilitv of concealing treacherous bafenefs from 
the inveftigation of Time , and the penetrating 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 2Q j 

mind of Jove ; and praying the god to defend and 
blefs the land of Arcadia 
Thus ended the fecond Meflenian war , in the 
autumn of the year fix hundred and feventy-one 
before Chrift. The fugitive MefTenians experu 
enced various fortunes. The aged and infirm 
were treated by the Arcadians, among whom they 
continued to refide , with all the cordial attention 
of ancient hofpitality. The young and enter* 
prifing took leave of their benefactors, and under 
the conduct of Ariftomenes repaired to Cyllene, 
an harbour belonging to the Eleans. Agreeably 
to the information which they had received , they 
found in that place their countrymen of Pylus and 
Methone , with whom they confulted about the 
means of acquiring new eftablifliments. It was 
determined, by the advice of their Elean friends, 
not to undertake any expedition for this purpofe 
until the return of fpring , when they Ihould, again 
convene in full affembly, finally to conclude this 
important deliberation. Having met at the time 
appointed , they agreed unanimoufly to commit 
their future fortunes to the wifdom and paternal 
care of Ariftomenes, who declared his opinion for 
eftablilhing a diftant colony , but declined the ho- 
nor of conducting it in perfon, and named for 
this office the brave Meffenian youths Gorgus and 
Manticles. The former of thefe inheriting his father’s 
hatred againft Sparta , advifed his countrymen 

** The inferijition if preferved by Polybius, L it. and by Pau. 
{anias, MelTen. 
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C H a p. to take poffeflion of the ifland of Zacynthus, 
IV. which , from its fituation in the Ionian Sea, lay 
conveniently for harafling the maritime parts of 
Laconia. Manticles propofed a different opinion, 
obferving that the ifland 'of Sardinia , though lefs 
advantageoufly fituated for the purpofes of revenge, 
was far better adapted to fupply the neceffary com- 
forts of life; and that the Meffenians, if once 
fettled in that large and beautiful ifland , would 
foon forget the calamities which Sparta had in- 
fii&ed on them. It is uncertain whether motives 
of vengeance or utility would have prevailed with 
the Meffenians; for before any refolution was 
taken on this important fubjed , a meffenger ar- 
rived from Rhegium, then governed by Anaxilas, 
a prince defcended from the royal houfe of Meffenia, 
who invited his wandering countrymen to a fafe 
and honorable retreat in his dominions. When, 
agreeably to this invitation , they arrived at Rhe- 
gium , Anaxilas informed them , that his fubje&s 
■were continually haraffed by the piratical depreda- 
tions of the Zancleans , an Eolian colony”, who 
poffeffed a delightful territory on the oppofite 
coaft. With the afliftance of the Meffenians it 
would be eafy (he obferved) to deftroy that neft 
of pirates; a meafure by which the city of Rhe- 
gium would be delivered from very troublefome 
neighbours, and the Meffenians enabled to eftab- 
lifh themfelves in the raoft delicious fituation of 
the whole Sicilian coaft. The propofal was received 

11 Thucjdid. 1. vl. 
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with alacrity ; the armament failed for Si- chap. 
cily ; the Zancleans were befieged by fea and iy. 
land. When they perceived that part of their 
wall was deftroyed , and that they could derive no 
advantage from continuing in arms, they took 
refuge in the temples of their gods. Even from 
thefe refpe&ed afylums the refentment of Anaxilas 
was ready to tear them ; but he was reftrained by 
the humanity of the Meffenians , who had learned 
from their own calamities to pity the unfortunate. 

The Zancleans thus delivered from the fvvord 
and from fervitude, the ordinary confequences of 
unfuccefsful war, fwore ternal gratitude to their 
generous protestors. The Meffenians returned 
this friendly fentiment with an increafe of bounty; 
they allowed the Zancleans either to leave the 
place , or to remain in the honorable condition of 
citizens; the two nations gradually coalefced int» 
one community ; and Zancle, in memory of the 
conquefl, changed its name to Meffene * 4 , a name 
which may ftill be recognized after the revolution 
of twenty-five centuries. 

,4 Such is the account of I’aufanias , or rather of the 1 ancient 
authors whom he follows. But it muff not be di/Tembled, that 
Herodotus, lib. vi. c. 23. Thucydides, p. 114. and Diodorus, 

Jib* xi. place Anaxilas, king of Rhegitim , much later than the 
fecond Meffenian war. It deferves to be confidered, that Paufanias, 
writing exprefsly on the (object, is entitled to more credit than au- 
thors who only (peak of it incidentally- But when We reflect that 
there authors are Herodotus and Thucydides , there Teems no way of 
folving the difficulty, but by fuppofing two princes of the name of 
Anaxilas, to the latter of whom his countrymen, hy a fpecies of 
flattery not uncommon in Greece , afcribed the tranfactiona of the 
firft. 
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c k x f. It has been already obferved , that AriflomeneS 
iv. declined the honor of conducing the colony. His 
*nd of fubfequent fortune is differently related by ancient 
m$. " “writers “. Paufanias, to whom we are indebted 

for the fulleft account of the Meffenian hero, 
informs us, that he failed to the ifle of Rhodes 
with Demagetes , the king of the city and terri- 
tory of lalyfus in that ifland , who being advifed 
by the oracle of Apollo to marry the daughter 
of the moft illuftrious character in Greece, had 
without hefitation preferred the daughter of Arifto* 
menes. From Rhodes he failed to Ionia, and 
thence travelled to Sardis, with an intention of 
being prefented to Ardys king of the Lydians, 
probably to propofe foiiie enterprife to the ambi- 
tion of that prince , which might finally be pro- 
ductive of benefit to Meffene. But upon his ar- 
cival at Sardis he was feized with a diftemper 
which put an end to his life. Other generals have 
defended their country with better fuccefs, but 
none with greater glory; other charaders are 
more fully delineated in ancient hiftory, but none 
more deferving of immortal fame; fince whatever 
is known of Ariftomenes tends to prove , that ac- 
cording to the ideas of his age and country, he 
United, in Angular perfedion, the merits of* the 
citizen and of the foldier, the powers of the un- 
derftanding and the virtues of the heart. 


** Confer. Paofari. MefTen. et Plin. 1, Xi, cap. fo- Val. Maxim, 
lib. i. cap. V. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. %o? 
CHAP. V: 

St&te of the Peloponnefus after the Conquejl of Mef- 
fenia. — Of the Northern Republics of Greece. — 
Of the Grecian Colonies. — Revolutions in Go- 
vernment. — Military Tra.nfaB.ions. — Tbe firft fa- 
cred War. — Deftruflion of tbe Crijfean Republic. 
— Reftoration Of tbe Pythian Games. — Defcription 
of the Gymnuftic and Equeftrian Exercifes. — Hi/lory 
of Grecian Mujlc. 

T H E conqueft of Meffenia rendered Sparta ( 
the tnoft confiderable power in Greece. The 
Peloponnefus , formerly comprehending feven , 
now contained only fix independent Hates. The 
fubjeds of Sparta alone occupied two fifths of the 
whole peninfula. The remainder was unequally 
divided among the Corinthians, Achaeans, Eleans , 
Arcadians, and Argives. In a narrow extent of 
territory * thefe fmall communities exhibited a 
Wonderful variety of character and manners. The 
central diflrid of Arcadia, confifting of one con- 
tinued duller of mountains , was inhabited by a 
hardy race of herdfmen , proud of their anceflry , 
and confident in their own courage and the ftrength 
of their country. Their Eolian exttadion, their 
jealoufy, and their pride , made them difdain con. 
nexion with the Dorians, by whofe pofieffions they 
were on all fides furrounded. Carelefs of the arts 
of peace , they were engaged in unceafing hoftilities 
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chat, with their neighbours , by whom they were defpifed 
V. as barbarians , and whom they contemned as up- 
ftarts; fince, amidft all the revolutions of Pelo- 
ponnefus, the Arcadians alone had ever maintained 
their original eftablilhments \ 

Contrail The induftrious and wealthy Corinthians pre- 
between fented a very different fpedtacle. Inhabiting the 
cadians mountainous ifthmus , which, towering between 
and co- two Teas , connects the Pcloponnefus with the north 
nnthiant. Q f G recce> t j lc Corinthians Jong formed the prin- 
cipal centre of inland communication and foreign 
commerce \ Towards the fouthern extremity of 
the ifthmus, and at the foot of their impregnable 
fortrefs Acro-Corinthus , they had built a fair and 
fpacious city, extending its branches, on either 
fide, to the Saronic and Corinthian g'ulphs,whofe 
oppofite waves vainly alfailed their narrow but lofty 
territory *. Their harbours and their commerce 
gave them colonies and a naval power. They are 
laid to have improved the very inconvenient 
fhips , or rather long-boats, ufed in early times, 
into the more capacious form of Trireme 4 

1 Paufan. Arcad. Strabo, I. viii. p. 383. 

3 Paufan. Corinth, c. iv. * Straho, I. viii. p. 373 . 

♦ The Triremes, Quadriremes , Quinquiremes of the ancientt, 
were fo denominated from the number of the ranks, or tares, of oars 
on each fide the veflel; which number Confiituted what we may call 
the rate of the ancient ships of war. It was long a defideratuoi in 
the fcience of antiquities to determine the manner of arranging theft 
ranks of oars, as well as to afeertain the pofition of the rowers, 
The bulk of commentators and antiquaries placed the fedilia, or 
feats, in rows immediately above each other, upon the Odes of the 
veflel, which they fupppfed perpendicular to the futface of the 

gallies. 
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Political 
devolu- 
tions in 
Corinth. 

A. C. 779 
—till i8t. 


gallies \ Their fea fight againft their rebellious c H a rt 
colony, Corcyra, is the firft naval engagement v. 
recorded in hiftory *. It -\vas fought fix hundred 

5 Thocydid. 1. i. c. xiii. 8 Ibid. 

Water. But the lead knowledge Of naval architecture deftroyS that 
fuppofition. The rowers, thus placed, tmill have obffructed each 
other; they mull have occupied too Urge a fpace, and roived With 
too unfavorable ad angle on the ship's fide; above all, the length 
and weight of the oars required for the upper tires , mud have 
rendered the working of them totally impracticable, efpecially as 
we know from ancient writers, that there was but one man to each 
oat. Thefe inconveniences were pointed out by many; but the 
ingenuity of lieutenant-general Melvill explained how to remedy 
them. He conjectured that the waite part of the ancient gallies , at 
the diftance of a few feet above the water's edge, rofe obliquely, 
with an angle of 4V°, or near it; that upon the inner fides of this 
wafte part, the feats of the rowers, each about two feet in length, 
were Bxrd, horizontally, in rows, with no more fpace between each 
feat , and tbofe on all fides of it , than should be found neceifaty for 
the free movements of men when rowing together. The quincunx, 
or chequer order , Would afford this advantage in the higheft degree 
pofflble; and, in confequence of the combination of two obliquities, 
the inconveniences above • mentioned totally difappear. In 177} 
the general caufetl the fifth part of the waift of a Quinqudremis to be 
erected in the back.yard of his houfe in Great Pulteney Greet. This 
model contained, with fufficient eafe, in a very ftnall fpace, thirty 
rowers, in five tires of fix men in each, lengthways, making one- 
fifth part of the rowers on each fide of a Quiiiquftemis , according 
to Polybius, who affigns three hundred for the whole complement, 
befides one hundred and twenty fighting men. This conttruction, 
the advantages of which appeared evident to tbofe Who examined it, 
ferves to explain many difficult paftages of the Greek and Roman 
writefs concerning naval matters. The general’s difeovery is con- 
firmed by ancient monuments. On feveral pieces of fculpture, pat. 
ticularly at Rome, be found the figures of wat-gallies, of parts of 
them, with the oats reprefented as coming down from oar holes 
difpofetl chequerWife. In the Capo di Monte palace at Naples, the 
feverfe of a large Medagliotte of Gordianus has the figure of a Tti- 
remis, with three tires, each of fourteen, or fifteeti oars, iffuing 
chequerwife from an oblique fide, Che collection at Portici eoa- 
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0 H A p. and fifty years before Chrift, at which time the 
V, Corinthians ( as the ideas of wealth and luxury 
are relative) were already regarded by their neigh- 
bours as a wealthy and luxurious people. The in- 
" fluence of wealth to produce fervitude prevailed 
over that of commerce, which is favorable to 
liberty. Their government, after the abolition of 
monarchy, was ufurped by a numerous branch of 
the royal family, ftyled Bacchiadae 7 . This oli- 
garchy was deftroyed by Cypfelus, a mild and 
gentle ruler *, whofe family governed Corigth till 
the year five hundred and eighty -five before 
Chrift. 

Contrail The contraft between Arcadia and Corinth was 
between no t m ore ftriking than that between Argolis and 
gWefand Achaia. The citizens of Argos, having expelled 
Ach*ans. their kings, were feized with an ambition to re- 
duce and domineer over the inferior towns in the 
province. The infolence of the capital provoked 
the indignation of the country. Mycenae, Tre- 
zene, Epidaurus, and other places of lefs note, 
were often conquered , but never thoroughly fub- 
dued. Intereft taught them to unite ; and union 
enabled them fo fet at .defiance the power of 

tains ancient paintings of feveral gallics, one or two of which, by 
prefentiug the (tern part, show both the obliquity of the tides, and 
the tows of oars teaching to the water. — The fubftance of this 
note is already published in governor Fownall's Antiquities. The 
governor, however, fpeaks of a gallery for the rowers, which I did 
not obferve in the general’s model ; nor do I appreheud that fnch a 
gallery could he neeeffary, as the purpofe for which it is foppofed to 
have been intended, is completely anfwered by the wafte part of the 
Veflel. 

7 Paufan Corinth. * Ariildt. Polit. I. v. c. ail. 
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Argos, by which they were branded as rebellious, chap. 
and which they reproached as tyrannical *. The Vi 
fortunate diflriCt of Achaia , having fuccefsfully 
refilled the oppreflion of Ogygus , an unworthy 
defcendant of Agamemnon, eflablilhed, at a very 
early period, a democratical form of policy 
Twelve cities , each of which retained its muni- 
cipal jurifdidion, united on a foot of perfedt equal- 
ity and freedom. This eqbitable confederacy 
prepared the way for the Achaean la\Vs , fo cele- 
brated 'in later times, when the caufe Of Greece * 
fhamefully abandoned by more powerful guardians* 
was defended by the feeble communities of A- 
chaia 

We have already had Occafion to explain the Between 
important inftitutioris of IphituS and Lycurgus. * he Uce * 

1 r jo risen) on u 

The very oppofite fyftems adopted by thefe great ans and 
legiflators, refpedlively filited the weaknefs of Elians ‘ 

Elis and the ftrength of Sparta , and occafioned 
a remarkable contrail between the peaceful tran- 
quillity of the former republic “-and the warlike 
ambition of the latter, the lines of whofe national 
charader grew more bold and decifive after the 
Meflenian conqueft. The piteous remnant of the 
Meflenians, who had defended their freedom with 
the moll perfevering bravery , was reduced to a 
cruel and ignominious fervitude. Confounded 
with the miferable mafs of Helots , thofe wretched 

* Paufan. I. vi. c. xxi- Diodor- Sicni. I. xi. p. 27T. ; 

10 Paufan. Arbaic. Strabo, I. viii. p. 3S3, et feq. 

11 Polybs >. li. 11 PatiGio. Eliqo, et Strabo, 1 . viiit 

• '■ Fa 
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. vitftims of Spartan cruelty, they were condemned 
to laborious drudgery, expofed to daily infult, and 
compelled , ftill more intolerable ! to tend their 
own flocks, and cultivate their own fields, for the 
benefit of unrelenting tyrants The haughty 
temper of the Spartans became continually more 
prefumptuous. They totally difdained fuch arts 
and employments as they ufually faw practifed 
by the induftry of flaves. War , and hunting as 
the image of war, were the only occupations which 
it fuited their dignity to pnrfue; and this conftant 
exercife in arms, directed by the military code of 
Lycurgus, rendered them fuperior in the field of 
battle, not only to the neighbouring ftates of Pe^ 
loponnefus, but to the braved and raoft renowned 
republics beyond the Corinthian ifthmus. 

While the Grecian peninfula was agitated by 
the ftubborn conflict between the Spartans and 
Meflenians, the northern ftates had been difturbed 
by petty wars, and torn by domeftic difeord 
The Greek fcttlements in Thrace, in Africa, and 
Magna Graecia, were yet too feeble to attrad the 
regard of hiftory. But, during the period now 
under review, the Afiatic colonies, as fhall be 
explained in a fubfequent chapter, far furpaffed 
their European brethren in fplendor and profper- 
ity. 

Having aboliihed the regal office, the Athe- 
nians , whofe political revolutions were followed 
with remarkable uniformity by neighbouring ftates, 

> 

13 Patifaniat , MefTeniat. 14 Thucydid. 1. i 
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fubmitted the chief adminiftration of their affairs chap. 
to a magiflrate entitled Archon, or ruler. The v. 
authority of the Archon long continued hereditary : a. c. rsa. 
it became afterwards decennial : at length nine A " c ’ ts *' 
annual Archons were appointed by the powerful 
clafs of nobility , confiding not only of the de- 
fcendancs - of fuch foreign princes as had taken 
refuge in Athens, but of thofe Athenian families 
which time and accident had raifed to opulence 
and diftindlion. The great body of the people 
gained nothing by thefe revolutions. The equef- 
trian order, fo called from their fighting .on horfe- 
back , which before the improvement of tadlics 
rendered them fuperior in every rencounter with 
the diforderly rabble, enjoyed all authority, reli- 
gious, civil, and military ". The Athenian po- A. c. 194 
pulace were reduced to a condition of miferable 
fervitude; nor did they recover their ancient and 
hereditary freedom until the admired inftitutions 
of Thefeus were reftored and improved by Solon, 
towards the beginning of the fixth century before 
Chrift. 

The domeftic diffenfions which prevailed in unimport, 
every ftate beyond the ifthmus , were only inter- * n n ."' f f y ,he 
rupted by foreign hoftilities. Interference of in- tran&c- 
tereft occafioned innumerable contefts between the tionI pre ' 
Phocians and Thebans, the Dorians and Theffa- fi r n saureJ 
lians, the Locrians and JEtolians. Their various W;lr - . 
inroads, battles, and fieges, which were begun ° 1 1 l y j n,I ’ , 
with paffion, carried on without prudence., and A. c. coo. 

11 Ariftot. politic. I. iv. c. xiii. 
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CHAP. 

V. 


Percep- 
tion of the 
republic of 
Crifl^. 


Its proTper- 
ity and 
infolcnce. 


concluded without producing any permanent effed, 
have been configned by ancient liiftorians to a juft 
oblivion. But the firft Sacred War is recom- 
mended to our attention , both on account of the 
caufe from which it arofe , and the confequences 
with which it was attended. This memorable 
enterprife was occafioned by an injury committed 
againft the oracle of Delphi ; it was undertaken 
by order of the Amphidyons ; it ended in the 
total deflrudion of the cities accufed of facrile- 
gious outrage ; and its fuccefsful conclufion was. 
celebrated by the Pythian games and feftival, 
which, of all Grecian inftitutions, had the moil 
dired as well as mod powerful tendence to refine 
rudenefs and foften barbarity. 

The territory of the Crifieans , lying to the 
fouth of Delphi, comprehended, in an extent of 
about twenty -four miles in length and fifteen in 
breadth, three large and flourifhing cities; Crifla, 
the capital , which gave name to the province ; 
Cirrha, advantageoufly fituated for commerce on 
the weftern fide of a creek of the Corinthian 
Gulph ; and Anticirrha, on the eaftern fide of the 
fame creek, celebrated for the produdion of helle- 
bore, as well as for the fkill with which the natives 
prepared that medicinal plant, the virtues of which 
were fo much extolled and exaggerated by credu- 
lous antiquity 

The Crifieans poflefied all the means of happir 
nefs , but knew not how to enjoy them. Their 


** Strabo and Pliny. 
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territory, though fmall, was fertile; and as its 
value was enhanced by the comparative fterility of 
the greateft part of Phocis 17 , it acquired and 
deferved the epithet of Happy. Their harbour was 
frequented by the vefifels, not only of Greece, but 
of Italy and Sicily; they carried on an extenfive 
foreign commerce, confidering the limited com- 
munication between diftant countries in that early 
age; and the neighbourhood of Delphi, at which 
it was impoffible to arrive without palling through 
their dominions , brought them confiderable ac- 
ceffions of wealth as well as of dignity and 
refpedt. But thefe advantages, inftead of fatisfying, 
increafed the natural avidity of the Crifleans. 
They began to exad: vexatious and exorbitant 
duties from the merchants who came to expofe their 
wares in the facred city, which, on account of the 
great concourfe of profligate pilgrims from every 
quarter, foon became the feat, not of devotion 
only, but of diflipation , vanity, and licentious 
pleafure. It was in vain for the merchants to ex- 
claim againft thefe unexampled impofitions ; the 
taxes were continually increafed; the evil admitted 
not the expectation of either remedy or relief; and 
theftrangers, accuftomed to it by long habit, began 
to fubmit without murmur ; and perhaps endured the 
hardfhip with the greater patience, when they per- 
ceived that they drew back the tax in the increafed 
price of their commodities. Encouraged by this 
acquiefcence in their tyranny, the Crifleans levied a 
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chap, fevere import on the pilgrims, whether Greeks or 
V. Barbarians, who vifited the temple of Apollo; a 
meafure dire&ly ineonfiftent with a decree of the 
Amphidyons, which declared that all men fhould 
have free accefs to the oracle '* , as well as ex- 
tremely hurtful to the intereft of the Delphians, 
who foon felt a gradual diminution of their profits 
arifmg from the holy fhrine. It was natural for 
thofe who fuftained a lofs , either of gain or of 
authority, to remonftrate againft the extortions of 
the CrilTeans; but their remonftrances, inftead of 
producing any happy alteration of behaviour, only 
exafperated men grown infolent through profperity. 
In the time of profound peace, the CrilTeans, pro- 
voked by ufeful admonitions, which they proudly 
called threats, entered with an armed force the 
territories of their neighbours ; deftroyed every 
thing that oppofed them, with fire and fword; laid 
the defencelefs cities under heavy contributions, 
and carried many of the inhabitants into fervi* 
tude Delphi itfelf, however much it was re- 
vered in Greece , and refpetfted even by the moft 
diftant nations , appeared to the facrilegious in- 
vaders an objedl better fitted to gratify the defire 
of plunder, than to excite the emotions of piety. 
Neighbourhood had rendered them familiar with 
the woods, the temples, and the grottoes of the 
prefiding divinity; with the manners and chara&ep 
of many of his minifters they were probably too 
'Well acquainted to hold them in much reverence; 
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and having deferved their refentment by what they c 11 a p. 
had already done, they refolved to render it ira- v. 
potent by what they fhould next accomplifh. 

The defign of plundering Delphi was no fooner The crif- 
formed than executed. The imaginations of men d e c a r n * h j lun * 
were not prepared for fuch an event; nor had any shrine of 
meafures been taken to prevent fuch an unex- Belphl- 
peded and abominable profanation. The enemy 
meeting with no refiftance, became matters of the 
temple, and feized the rich votive offerings accu- 
mulated by the pious generofity of ages. Thence 
they paffed into the facred wood , and rendered 
furious through pride or guilt, attacked, plunder- 
ed , and murdered the promifcuous crowd , who 
were employed in the ufual exercife of their devo- 
tions. The young were violated with a licentious 
rage which bid defiance to decency and nature. 

Even a deputation of the Amphidyons, clothed in 
the venerable garb and bearing the refpeded 
enfigns of their office , were repelled with blows 
and infults, while they vainly attempted to flop the 
fatal progrefs of thefe frantic and impious out- 
rages, committed againft every thing held facred 
among men ”, 

The Araphidyonic council, to whom it belonged Meaftt** 
to judge and to punifli the atrocious enormities of p^yonTe 
the Criffeans, experienced, in an uncommon de- council, 
gree, thofe inconveniences to which all numerous 
affemblies are in fome meafure liable. Their pro- 
ceedings were retarded by formality, warped by 
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prejudice , and difturbed by diffenfion. Notwith- 
ftanding the aggravated crimes of the Criffeans, 
it was not without encountering many difficulties 
and much oppofition , that Solon , one of the 
Athenian reprefentatives , roufed his affociates to 
the refoltition of avenging the offended majefty of 
religion, the violated laws of nature, and their own 
perfonal injuries. When at length they agreed to 
this ufeful and pious defign , the meafures pur- 
sued on the prefent occafion , as well as in all the 
future wars undertaken by their authority, were 
equally flow and indecifive. The forces which they 
at firft brought into the field were by no means 
equal to the enterprife for which they were de- 
figned. After various reinforcements , they at- 
tempted ineffectually , during nine fumnrers and 
winters, to reduce the towns of Criffa and Cirrha, 
which finally fubmitted , in the tenth year of the 
war, rather to the art than to the power of the 
befiegers. 

The events of the preceding years ftrongly paint 
the ignorance, the fuperftition , and the rude man- 
ners of the times. The Criffeans had no fooner 
plundered, than they abandoned the temple of 
Apollo. Thither, by the advice of Solon, the 
AmphiClyons fent meffengers, to confult the oracle 
concerning the proper means as well as the juft 
meafure of their vengeance. They were com- 
manded inftantly to levy war on the Criffeans; to 
perfecute them to the laft extremity ; to demolifli 
their towns, to defolate their country, and after 
confecrating it to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and 
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Minerva, to prevent it from ever thenceforth being chap,, 
cultivated for the fervice of man **. In obedience v. 
to this peremptory injilndion of the god, the Am- 
phidyons returned to their feveral republics, in 
order to colled troops, and to animate the exertions 
of their countrymen in the common caufe. The 
Greeks however were too deeply engaged in do- 
meflic diffenfions , to make effedual efforts for 
the glory of Apollo. Few adventurers repaired 
to the holy ftandard; and the war, neither fup- 
ported by vigor of execution nor direded by 
wifdom of deliberation , languilhcd for feveral 
years under different generals. At length Eury- 
Jochus , a Theffalian prince of great valor and 
adivity, was intrufled with the command of the 
Amphidyonic army 3 '. The new general waited 
till the time of harveft, to ravage the open coun- 
try, to deftroy the villages by fire and fword , and 
to defolate the happy Criflean plain. 

On feveral occafions he defeated the army of the siCRC of 

J . CriiTa 

Criflcans, who made frequent and vigorous fallies 
in order to defend their pofleffions. But when he 
attempted to make an impreffion on the fortified 
flrength of Criffa, its thick, walls, its lofty towers, 
and above all, the adivity and courage of its citi- 
zens, prefented obftacles which it was impoffible 
to furmount. The art of befieging towns ftill 
continued in a ftate of great imperfedion. The bat- 
tering-rams, and other engines employed in this 
operation of war, were of too rude a conftrudion 

^ IS ffifehin. ibid. 

” Plut. in Solon. Strabo, 1. ix. Polysnus, I. vi. c. xv. 
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chap, to make fuch a breach in the walls as might not 
V. eafily be repaired. It was in vain that Eurylochus 
attempted by blockade to reduce the place. The 
enemy were furnilhcd with all neceffaries in great 
abundance , from the well - frequented port of 
Cirrha. Years thus palled away, and nothing 
decifive was effeded. The befiegers , fatigued 
with labor, and uneafy at difappointment , had 
often abandoned their camp , and cantoned them- 
felves on the borders of the Crifl'ean territory, 
where they expeded more falutary fupplies of 
provifions. 

When they again returned to their duty, they 
■vyere afflided, in the ninth year of the war, with a 
peftilential or epidemic diforder, occafioned either 
by the want ofwholefome food, the great numbers 
of men cooped up during the warm feafon with- 
in a narrow fpace, or by fome unknown malignity 
of the atmofphere. A great part of the army fell 
a prey to the increafmg contagion. Anxious for 
the public fafety the Amphidyons had recourfe 
to the wifdom of Apollo, who, inftead of recom- 
mending to them the aid of an able phyfician, ex- 
horted them to bring from the ille of Cos the fawn 
with (fold. Amballadors were immediately dif- 
patched to that ifiand , in order to unravel the 
meaning of the god , thus wrapped up in its 
cuftomary veil of myflic obfcurity. They had no 
fboner explained their commilfion in the Coan 
afTembly, than an eminent citizen, named Nebros, 
rifing up , declared the fenfe of the oracle. “ I 
“ am the fawn,” faid he, “ pointed out by Apollo,” 
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(for Nebros in Greek fignifies a fawn), “and my chap, 
“ fon Chryfos ” (whiclj is the Greek word for gold) v. 

“ lias carried off the prize of ftrength, courage, 

“and beauty, from all his competitors.” The 
perfon who thus fpoke is juftly celebrated, on 
account of his anceftor Efculapius, of his defend- 
ant Hippocrates **, and of his own unrivalled pro- 
ficiency in the healing art. The knowledge of 
phyfic was become the, hereditary honor, and al- 
moft the appropriated poffeffion, of his family, by 
which it had been cultivated for many ages, and to 
which it is fuppofed in a great meafure to owe its 
prefent improvement and perfection. Nebros 
obeyed with alacrity the injunction of Apollo , the 
peculiar patron of the fcience in which he excelled. 

At his own expenfe he equipped a veffel of fifty 
oars , loaded with valuable medicines as well as 
with warlike {lores, and accompanied by his fon 
Chryfos, fet fail with the AmphiCtyonic ambafla- 
dors, in order to cure the confederates, and to 
conquer the Criffeans. 

His advice, his prudence, and his afliduity, re- Sack of 
ftored the decaying health of the army. Their 
numbers, however, were already fo much diminilh- 
ed, that it feemed impoffible by open force to put 
a fuccefsful end to the war. On this occafion the ' 
artful Coan employed a ftratagem, which would 

a4 We owe, almoft entirely* the hiflory recorded in the text, to 
an oration of Theflalus , fon of Hippocrates, addrelTed to the Athe- 
nians. It is published among the letters of his father. Vid. Hip- 
pocrat. Opera, ex edit. F«efii , v. ii. p. I29f. There are fome 
learned differtations on the fubject in the 5th and 7th volumes of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 4 
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chat, have appeared entirely inconfiftent with the laws of 
v. arms which had long been eftablifhed in Greece, if 
it had not feemed to be the didate of a divine admo- 
nition. The horfe of Eurylochus was obferved for 
feveral days to roll on the fand, and to ftrike his 
foot with great violence againlt a particular fpotof 
ground. In digging under this ground , a wooden 
pipe was difcovered , which fupplied CrilTa with 
water. The extraordinary means by which this 
difcovery was made, convinced the ignorant cre- 
dulity of the Greeks, that fome important advan- 
tage might be derived from it; and upon mature 
' deliberation it was concluded j that Apollo had 
thus fuggefted a contrivance for deftroying his own 
and their enemies. Complying therefore with the 
heavenly intimation , Nebros poifoned the conduit 
of water; and the effed of this deteflable artifice 
was foon difcernible in the languid efforts and di- 
minifhed refiftance of the befieged. The be- 
fiegers, on the other hand, encouraged by the 
evident partiality of the gods, carried on their 
operations with redoubled vigor. A reward was 
propofed for the man who fhould firft mount the 
walls , an honor obtained by the youthful ardor 
of Ghryfos. The city was thus taken by affault; 
the fortifications were demolifhed , the houfes 
burnt, and the inhabitants treated with a feverity 
proportioned to the atrocious enormity of their 
own crimes, and the exafperated refentmerit of the 
Vidors. 

Confecra- The Command of Apollo, however, was not 

cirrheVn* completely executed by the deftrtidion of the 
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Criffean capital. Part of that impious community c II a Pi 
jftill fubfifted in the maritime town of Cirrha, the v. 
redu&ion of which muft have prefented great dif- 
ficulties to the Amphidyons, fince it was necef- 
fary for them a third time to have recourfe to the 
oracle. The anfwer delivered on this occafion was 
involved in twofold obfeurity. The Miords of the 
god, at all times dark and doubtftfl, now feemed 
abfolutely unintelligible , fince he made the taking 
of Cirrha, an event which there was every feafon 
to exped , depend on a circnmftance that ap- 
peared at firft fight impoffible. “ You (hall not 
“ overturn, ” faid he, “the lofty towers of Cir- 
“ rha, Until the foaming billows of blue-eyed Ant- 
“ phitrite beat againft the refounding (bores of 
“ the Holy Land. ” How could the fea be con- 
veyed for feveral leagues over rocks and moun- 
tains , fo that its waves might da(h againft the 
craggy precipices which furround the facred groves 
of Delphi ? This Was an enigma which tlie oldeft 
and moft experienced members of the Amphic- 
tyonic council acknowledged themfelves unable 
to explain. The condition On which fuccefs 
was promifed them feemed incapable of being 
fulfilled; the inhabitants of Cirrha flattered them- 
felves with hopes of unalterable fecurity; and the 
wifeft of the Amphidyons gave their opinion, that 
there was good reafon to abandon an enterprife 
which feemed difagreeable to Apollo, by whofe 
advice the war had been originally undertaken; : 

While thefe fentiments univerfally prevailed in advire<i by 
both armies, Solon, the Athenian, alone ventured 
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to propofe an advice more advantageous for the 
confederates , as well as more honorable for the 
holy fhrine. His fuperior wifdom taught him the 
impiety of fuppofing that the god Ihould require an 
impoffibility , as the condition of happily termi- 
nating a \^ar , the firft meafures of which he had 
himfelf fuggefl^d and approved. It exceeded, in- 
deed , human power to extend the fea to the 
boundary of the Holy Land ; but by removing 
this boundary , it was pofiible to make the Holy 
Land communicate with the fea. This might 
eafily be accomplifhed , fince it fufficed for that 
purpofe to confecrate the intermediate fpace with 
the fame ceremonies which had been formerly 
employed in dedicating the Delphian territory “. 

The opinion of Solon , propofed with much 
folemn gravity, was honored with the unanimous 
approbation of his affociates. Every one now 
wondered that he himfelf Ihould not have thought 
of an expedient which feemed fo natural and fo 
obvious. The preparations were immediately made 
for carrying it into execution ; and the property of 
the Cirrhean plain was furrendered to the god 
with the moll pompous formality; the Amphic- 
tyons , either not confidering that they beftowed 
on Apollo, what, as it was not their own, they 
had not a right to give away; or, if this idea oc- 
curred , eafily perfuaded themfelves that the piety 
of the application would atone for the defedt of 
the title. 

as Plutarch, in Solon. Panfan, in Phoc. 
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When the fenatOrs had performed the confe- 
crationj the foldiers affailed the Walls of Cirrha 
with the increafing a&ivity of re -animated hope. 
That place, as well as the dependent town of An- 
ticirrha, fittiate on the oppofite fide of the creek, 
fbon fubmitted to their arms. The impious and 
devoted citizens were either put to the fword, or 
dragged into captivity. The Criffean community, 
formerly fo rich and flourilhing, was for ever 
extirpated **. Their lands were laid wade, their 
cities demoliflied, the proud monuments of their 
vidories levelled with the ground ; and the port of 
Cirrha, which was allowed to remain as a conve- 
nient harbour for Delphi, fubfifted as the Only 
veftige of their ancient grandeur. The territory, 
as it had been condemned by the divine will to 
perpetual fterility, long continued uncultivated; 
for the Delphians were not obliged to labor the 
ground in order to acquire the neceffaries , the 
accommodations , and even the higheft luxuries of 
life. The fuperftition of the age furnilhed an 
abundant refource to fupply their wants ; the gra- 
naries of Apollo filled fpontaneoufly ; and , to ufe 
the figurative ftyle of an ancient author, the land , 
unploughed and unfown by the induftry of man, 
flourifhed in the richeft luxuriance Under the cul- 
ture of the god ". 

The fuccefsful event of a War begun, carried 
on , and concluded under the refpedtable fandtion 
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c H a P. of the Amphidyonic council, was celebrated with 
v. all the pomp, and feftivity congenial to the Grecian 
character. According to an ancient and facred 
inftitution, the feveral republics were accuftomed, 
by public Hr ows, to commemorate thetr refpedive 
vidories. When different communities had em- 
ployed their joint efforts in the fame glorious en- 
terprife, the grateful triumph was exhibited with a 
proportional increafe of magnificence; but the for- 
tunate exploits of gods and heroes, which had 
extenfively benefited the whole Grecian name, 
were diftinguilhed by fuch peculiar and tranfcend- 
ent honors as eclipfed the fplendor of all other 
folemnities. While each republic paid the tribute 
of provincial feftivals to the memory of its parti- 
cular benefadprs, the whole nation were concerned 
in acknowledging the bountiful goodnefs of Jupi- 
ter, the proteding aid of Neptune, the unerring 
wifdom of Apollo , and the unrivalled labors of 
Hercules. Hence the Olympian , Ifthmian, Py- 
thian, and Nemean games , which, though alike 
founded on the fame principle of pious gratitude, 
were, from their firft eftablilhment , diftinguilhed 
by different ceremonies, and refpedively confe- 
ciated to feparate divinities. 

The Amphidyons were principally indebted to 
the prudent admonitions of Apollo for the fortunate 
iffue of a war undertaken by his authority ; it there- 
fore became them, while they rejoiced in the happy 
fuccefs of their arms, to offer refpedful thanks to 
the god. Thefe objeds might eafily be conjoined 
in the pleafing texture of ancient fuperftition , 
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fince tbc celebration of the Pythian games, which 
had been interrupted by, a long train of wars and 
calamities, would form an entertainment not lefs 
agreeable to the fuppofed didates of piety , than 
adapted to the natural demands of pleafure. 

The feftival re-eftablifhed on this memorable 
occafion in honor of Apollo, is mentioned by 
ancient hillorians, on account of two remarkable 
circumftances by which it was diftinguilhed. In- 
ftead of the fcanty rewards ufually diftributed 
among the gymnaftic combatants at other public 
folemnities , the Amphidyons bellowed on the 
vidors the moft precious fpoils of the cities Crifla 
and Cirrha. The exhibitions of poetry and mufic 
bad hitherto been united in all the Grecian fefti- 
vals, and the laurel crown had been adjudged to 
the poet-mufician, who enlivened the compofition 
of his genius by the found of his lyre. The Am- 
phidyons for the firft time feparated the kindred 
arts; propofed prizes of inftrumental mufic unac- 
companied with poetry, and thus afforded an op- 
portunity to the candidates for fame to difplay their 
fuperior merit in their refpedive profeffions. 

Thefe are the only particulars concerning the 
re - eftablifhment of the Pythian games which 
feemed worthy the obfervation of Grecian authors, 
whofe works were addreffed to men who knew by 
experience and obfervation the nature and tendence 
of their domeftic inftitutions. But a more copious 
explanation is required , to fatisfy the curiofity of 
the modern reader. The facred games of Greece 
cannot be illuftrated by a comparifon with any 
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chap, thing fimilar in the prefent age; they were inti* 
v mately connedted with the whole fyftem of ancient 
polity, whether civil or religious; they were at. 
tended with very extraordinary effe&s , both of a 
natural and moral kind; and on all thefe accounts 
they merit particular attention in a wotk which 
profeffes to unite the hiftory of arts to that of 
arms , and to contemplate the varying pidture of 
human manners , as well as the tranfient revolu- 
tions of war and empire. 

The su- In their moll perfedl form , the facred games 
aium , and con fifted in the exhibitions of the Stadium and 
«etcir*. i0 Hippodrome , accompanied by the more refined 
entertainments of mufic and poetry. The Olym. 
pic Stadium took its name from the meafure of 
length mod commonly employed by the Greeks , 
confifting of the eighth part of a Grecian mile, or 
fix hundred and thirty Englilh feet. The Sta- 
dium , ftill remaining at Athens , has been accu- 
rately meafured by our travellers , and is an hun- 
dred and twenty-five geometrical paces in length, 
and twenty-feven in breadth : it forms a long and 
lofty terrace on the banks of the Uyffus , and its 
fides were anciently built of white marble. That 
of Olympia was probably of the fame dimen* 
fions, but far lefs magnificent, being entirely com- 
pofed of earth. The one extremity contained an 
elevated throne, appropriated for the judges of the 
games, and a marble altar, on which the prieftefs 
of Ceres, and other privileged virgins , fat to be- 
hcJd a folemnity from which the reft of their fex 
were rigoroufly excluded. At the other extremity 
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Was the tomb of Endymion, the favorite of chafte chap. 
Diana. The Stadium was divided by pillars into v. 
two courfes. The five gymnaftic exercifes , fo 
much celebrated by all the writers of antiquity , 
and fo accurately defcribed by Homer, Pindar, 
Sophocles , and Paufani.as , began with the foot 
race , which is fuppofed to have been the moil 
ancient, and which always retained the prerogative 
of diftinguilhing the Olympiads by the name of 
the victorious racer. 'I he exercife at firft con- 
filled in running naked from the one end of the 
Stadium to the other. The courfe was afterwards 
doubled , and at length the competitors were re- 
quired to pafs the goal three, fix, and even twelve 
times , before they could be entitled to the prize. 

Motives of utility introduced the race of men 
loaded with heavy armor , which rendered this 
exercife a conteft of ftrength as well as of fwift- 
nefs. 2. The fecond trial of agility confided in 
leaping, the competitors endeavouring to furpafs 
each •ther in the length , without regard to the 
height of their leap. They carried in their hands 
Weights of lead, through the perforations of which 
their fingers paffed as through the handle of a 
fhield , and by thefe they poized , and impelled 
forwards, their bodies. The perfection attained 
in this exercife mull have far exceeded the expe- 
rience of modern times, if we can believe that 
Phaulus of Crotona ** leaped fifty-two feet. 3. The 
wreftling of the ancients required equal ftrength 

e * PauCani»t, p. 634 . 
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chap, and agility. It was chiefly remarkable on account 
V* of the oil and fand with which they rubbed their 
bodies, in order to fupple their joints , to prevent 
exceflive perfpiration , and to elude the grafp of 
their antagonifts. The wreftlers were matched by 
lot, and the prize was adjudged to him who had 
thrice thrown his adverfary on the ground. 4. The 
two following exercifes tried chiefly the ftrength of 
the arms. The firft confifled in throwing a huge 
mafs of polilhed iron, brafs, or ftone, of a circular 
form, refembling a Ihield, but without handle or 
thong. It was called the dilk, and thrown under 
the hand as the quoit is in England. The objedt of 
the competitors was to furpafs each?* other in the 
length of the call. A -kin to this was the art of 
darting the javelin, which, as that weapon was di- 
rected at a mark, required fteadinefs of eye as well 
as dexterity of hand. 5. The laft of the gymnaftic 
exercifes both in order and in efteem , was that 
of boxing. It was fometimes performed by the 
raked fill , and fometimes with the forlhidable 
cceftus, compofed of raw hides lined with metal. 
Before the vidtory could be decided, it was ne- 
ceffary, from the nature of that exercife, that one 
of tbe combatants fhould acknowledge his defeat; 
a condition which feemed fo inconfiftent with tbe 
obftinacy of Grecian valor, that few ventured to 
contend in this dangerous amufement. The laws 
of Sparta abfolutely prohibited her citizens from 
ever engaging in it, becaufe a Spartan -was taught 
to difdain faving his life by yielding to an oppo- 
nent. Another reafon, no lefs remarkable, tended 
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flill more to degrade the exercife of boxing. Be. 
fides flrength and agility, the fuccefs of the boxer 
depended on a certain ponderous flelhincfs of arm, 
which unfitted him to engage in any other conteft. 
The regimen required for keeping up his corpu- 
lence, fo needfary for the defence of his bones 
againft the weight of blows, was altogether incom- 
patible with the life of a foldier ; a life of hardfhip 
and inequality, and continually expofed to the 
Vrant of reft , of provifions , and of fteep. 

Thefe were the five gymnaftic exercifes in 
which the Grecian youth were trained with fo 
much care , and to which they applied with fo 
much emulation. But befides thefe fimple fports. 
there were two others formed of their various com- 
bination ; the Panecratium , which confifted of 
Wreftling and boxing; and the Pentathtori, in 
Svhich all the five were united ; and to excel in 
fuch complicated exercifes required an education 
and way of living not necefiary to be obferved by 
thofe who contended in the fimple feats of ftrength 
and agility, and which was fcarcely compatible 
with the iludy of any other than the athletic pro- 
feffion. 

The Hippodrome , or ground allotted for the 
horfe races, was twice as long as the Stadium ” , 
and fuificiently fpacious to allow forty chariots to 
drive a-breaft The chariot race was inftituted 
at Olympia about an hundred years after the re- 
gular celebration of the games, and that of riding 

»» Hefvchius. ’• Pauran. 1. v>. p. 3Si, et 390. 
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\ 

chap, horfes twenty years later. Thefe warlike fport# 
V. followed the fame progrefs with the military art , 
of which they were the image, and in which the 
ufe of chariots long preceded that of calvalry. The 
cars of the Greeks, as evidently appears from their 
medals, were low, open behind, furnifhed with 
only two wheels, and unprovided with any feat for 
the driver, who flood with much difficulty in the 
body of his vehicle, while he commanded four 
horfes, which were not paired but formed on one 
line. Notwithftanding this inconvenient pofture 
they performed fix and fometimes twelve rounds of 
the Hippodrome, amounting to fix Grecian miles 
of eight hundred paces each, of which aq Englifh 
mile contains one thoufand five hundred and fifty. 
The Grecian heroes excelled , during the heroic 
ages, in this dangerous exercife; but in later times 
the owners of the horfes were allowed to employ a 
charioteer, which enlarged the fphere of candidates 
for the Olympic prize, by admitting many foreign 
princes, as well as the wealthy ladies of Macedon 
and Laconia, who could not appear in perfon at 
this important folemnity. Though riding horfes 
were not fo early employed as chariots, either at 
the games, or in war, yet we canqot believe, with 
a fanciful writer ”, that this circumftance fhould 
have been occafioned by the timidity of the Greeks 
to mount on horfeback; for we learn from Ho- 
mer, that, even in the moll ancient times, they 
were acquainted with all the feats of dexterity 

11 The Chevalier Folard. 
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performed by our moft accomplilhed jockies ", 
But before the Perfian war , the poverty of the 
Greeks prevented them from importing foreign 
horfes, and their domeftic breed was naturally of 
an inferior kind to tbofe of Afia and Africa, The 
Spartans firft employed them in battle during their 
wars with the Meflenians. In the Perfian expe- 
dition , Xerxes tried the mettle of the Perfian, 
againft the Theffalian horfes , and the former 
carried off the palm in every conteft. For a con- 
fiderable time after the fiiameful retreat of that 
haughty monarch , (he Athenians , who then formed 
the moft powerful community of Greece, had a 
fquadron of only three hundred horfemen: and it 
was not till that ambitious republic had begun to 
extend her dominion over the inferior ftates , that 
fhe feriou fly .applied to the improvement of her 
Cavalry. , 

While the Greeks thus acquired the accom- 
plilhpyents of the body , and difplayed at Olym- 
pia theif (kill in horfemanlhip ; and their vigor 
in the gymnaftic exercifes , the more refined en- 
tertainments of the fancy were not negledled ; and 
the agreeable productions of mufic and poetry 
added luftre and elegance to every Grecian fo- 
Jemnity, It is well obferved by the only ancient 
writer to whom we are indebted for an hiftorical 
account of Grecian mufic, that the arts of peace, 
as they are more agreeable and more ufeful than 
thofe of war , demand , in a fuperior degree , the 
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11 Iliad, xv. vet. 679. 
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C a A p. regard of the hiftorian. If this had been the gc- 
V. neral Opinion of authors the ftudy of their works 
would be equally entertaining and inftrudtive. The 
writer of hiftory would explain the various difco- 
Veries which happily tend to improve and to em- 
bellifh focial life; by introducing fcenes of gaiety 
and pleafure , he would diverfify the eternal theme 
•Of human mifery; and while he expatiated on the 
crimes and calamities of men, he would not ne- 
gledl td point out the means beft adapted to pre- 
vent the perpetration of the one, and to footh the 
fuffering of the other. But the Greek hiftorians 
have not attempted to afford us this important in- 
formation; they enlarge copioufly on fuch topics 
as are adapted to the ufe of their countrymen; and 
they preferve the raoft mortifying fiience con- 
cerning thofe fubjedls which defervedly excite the 
curiofity of later ages. Of all the arts cultivated 
by the ingenuity of their contemporaries, mufic 
was the moft connedted with religion , government, 
and manners ; and the effedb afcribed to Grecian 
muftc are numbered among the moft Angular as 
Well as the moft authentic of all recorded events "; 
yet as to the nature, the origin , the prOgrefs, the 
perfedlion, in one Word, the hiftofy of this art, 
We can know little more than what We learn from 

** The Continual complaints of Pfdto and Arfftorlc prove that the 
mufic of their age had greatly degenerated from l<$ ancient dignity* 
It afterward* continued f rike all the other *rts , gradually to de- 
cline t vet, in the fecofld century before Clirift, the grave, judi- 
eious, and well-informed Polybius aferibes the moft extraordinary 
effects to the grecian muftc. Polybius , 1. it. c. xx. et Peg. 
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the mufical treatife of Plutarch , to which we have 
above alluded, which is extremely fhort and im- 
perfect, obfeure throughout, and in many parts 
unintelligible 

Without much hiftorical information , however, 
we may venture to explain the introdu&ion of 
mufical entertainments at the four public folem- 
nities. Thefe grand fpetflacles were deftined to 
exhibit an embellifhed reprefentation of the ordi- 
nary tranfadtions of real life , and while the gym- 
naftic and equeftrian exercifes reprefented the image 
of war, the moft ferious occupation of the Greeks, 
mufic recalled the memory of religion and love, 
their moft agreeable amufements. Befides this, 
as mufic in thofe early times was clofely connected 
with poetry ” , and as the ufe of profe compofition 
was not known in Greece till the time of Phere- 
cydes of Syros, and Cadmus of Miletus, who 
flourifhed only five hundred and forty-four years 
before Chrift **, the name of mufic naturally com<- 
prehended all the learning of the age ; and to ob- 
tain the prize in the mufical contefts , was equivalent 
to the glory of being declared fuperior to the reft of 
mankind in mental abilities and endowments. 

14 Mr. Burette, • French phyfician, has translated this treetiffe 
in the tenth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy , etc. He 
finds fewer difficulties in it , than prefent themfelves to men fai* better 
acquainted with the theory and practice of this elcgaDt art. See 
Burney on Mufic, vol. i. p. 3 6. 

is The fame words fignified a fong and a poem, ft muficiaa ani 
a poet ; uSxi , uuftMT « , wSoi , aomo i <tc*2«i. Hcfych. 

14 Strabo, I. i. 
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a 3 6 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHAP. Thefe abilities and endowments were anciently 
v. regarded in proportion to their utility. Before 
Purport* the practice of writing was introduced , the hiftory 
wasa'p C » hlt P a ^ events could be preferved only by tradi- 
plied. tion ; and tradition was rendered more fure and 
permanent , by being committed to the fafe pro- 
tection of harmonious numbers * 7 . The cullomary 
offices of religion were celebrated in poetical com- 
pofition, and the various hymns appropriated to 
the worfhip of particular divinities, were retained 
by the faithful memory of their refpedtive votaries. 
The tuneful tribe , who were thus employed to 
extol the bounty of the gods , to exalt the glory of 
heroes , and to record and perpetuate the accumu- 
lated wifdom of antiquity, condefcended alfo to 
regulate the duties , and to improve the pleafures, 
of private life. The fame bards who taught the 
men to be brave , exhorted the women to be 
chafte Poetry, together with the After arts of 
inufic and dancing, are elegantly called by Ho- 
mer the chief ornaments of the feaft. The poet- 
mufician quelled feditions in ftates ! * , and main- 
tained the domeftic quiet of families ; while he 
publifhed laws of the moft extenfive influence over 
the whole community, he difdained not to animate 
the humble but neceflary labors of the mechanic; 
every profelflon in fociety , even the meaneft and 

,7 d£ uni it o tildes Xoyoj x*Txr>iivttirinm>s /iinnuM th troiYiTout 

fyl. 5Tf«rir« jf nmnnxit xotraaxvj* 7i«i>]lSiY u ; to /jlitov. 

Strabo ,11 

•• Of thi< we have an example in Homer's Demodicus. 

»» See what is feid above of Tyrtsus, p. 188. 
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moll vulgar, was encouraged and adorned by its c H A t. 
particular long 44 ; and the moft ordinary tranf- v. 
adions of common life, however trivial and low 
and unintcrefting in tliemfelves , were heightened 
and ennobled by the combined charms of mufic 
and poetry. 

The degree of perfedion in which thefe arts 
are found in any country, depends on the language 
and charader of the people by whom they are 
cultivated. 0£ this there is abundant proof in 
the hiftory of ancient, as well as in that of modem 
nations. The melancholy , ftern 41 , atrocious and 
unrelenting temper of the Egyptians ( the fuppofed 
inftrudors of Greece ) difquaiified that nation 
either for improving or for relifhing the beauties 
of harmony. The harfh diffonance of the eaftern 
languages , their deficiency in vowels , and the 
inflexible thicknefs of their founds , rendered them 
but little fufceptible of mufical compofition. The 


44 See Athenseus pafilm, ami the difcourfes on the Greek fongs. 
In the 3d volume of the excellent felection of the Memoirs of the 
• Academy. 

41 The nature of the government furnishes another reafon For the 
imperfection of Egyptian mufic. Horner characterizes Egypt by 
the epithet bitter, to denote the rigid feverity of the laws* 

Among that grave and formal people, the hours of amufement , as 
well as of bufiuefs , were profcribed by law. There was a particular 
time of the day, not orily for attending the courts of juftice, but for 
walking, bathing, and even for performing the duties of matrimony. 
Diodor. Siculus. Poetry , mufic, fculpture , and all other arts. 
Were regulated by exprefs ftatute; and if we may believe Plato, 
continued invariable .for many tboufand years. Plato de Legibus^ 
The aufterity and • retrain ts of defpotifm are incoufiftent with that 
Rawing freedom of gemu^nscciTary to the perfection of poetry. 
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chap, mufic of the Egyptians and Orientals therefore 
V. depended rather on the quantity than the quality 
of found; and the principal objedt of their art was 
rather to roufe the attention by noife, than to 
charm the foul by melody. 

tu origin. The language and manners of the Greeks were 
of a different and a far fuperior kind , to thofc of 
the neighbouring nations. Hence may be de* 
duced the origin and peculiar excellence of their 
mufic; which, though injudicioufly 41 afcribed to 
the invention of Thracians, Myfians, and other 
barbarous ftrangers, muff have been the natural 
production of Grecian genius, ffnce the three raoft 
ancient modes, of mufic were tire Dorian , Ionian, 
and Eolian, correfponding with the three great 
divifions of the Hellenic race , and the three principal 
diftindtions of the Hellenic tongue. 4 \ 

C*«fcs of The perfection of language, as well as of muGc, 
the perfec- j e p cn ds on the melody of its founds;, their men- 
Grecian th * fure or rhythm; their variety; and their fuitable- 
language ne f s to the fubjedt which they are meant to defcribe 
and inn tic. tQ ex p re {s. The circumftances of the Greeks 

in the earlieft periods of their fociety 44 rendered 
them peculiarly attentive to all thefe objedts. They 
lived continually in crowds; all matters of confe- 
quence were decided by the voice of theaffembly; 

41 detractinn referred the ditcoaery of mufic to tlraugen. 

vanity referred it to the gods; ami both accounts ferve to prove the 
great antiquity of the art. PVut. de Mufic. 

♦ 1 We owe the koowledge o£ihi« important circumftancc to Hera* 
slides Of Pontus , the contemporary and [cholai of I’lato. His words 

are cited by ftthenaus, 1 kW. 

at Sse above, chap. ii. » 
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and , next to the force of his arm , every warrior chap. 
felt himfelf indebted to the perfuafive accents of his V. 
tongue. The perpetual peceflity of employing the 
power of eloquence during the infancy of their 
political ftate , made them retain the original tones 
and cadences by which men, as yet unpra&ifed 
in the ufe of arbitrary figns , had made known their 
affections and their wants. Thefe tones and ca- 
dences, imitating the language of action ( the firft 
and moft natural language of folitary favages ) , 
poffeffed & degree of energy and of warmth which 
can never be attained by the mere artifice of arti- 
culate founds 4 \ By uniting them to thefe founds f 
the Greeks gave all the force of a natural, to an 
arbitrary fign. Mufic and action were incorpo- 
rated in the fubftance of their fpeech; and thp 
defcriptive power of words was extended to all 
thofe objects which can be characterized by found 
and motion , or which the various modifications of 
thefe qualities can fuggeft to the mind of man. 

A language thus founded on the broad bafis of 
nature, contained within itfelf the fruitful feeds of 
the imitative arts, and the rich materials of all that 
is beautiful and grand in literary compofition 4 *. It 

4f See an excellent difcourfe of the Abb£ Arnaut, on the Greek 
accents, in the 3<I volume of the Cboix de Mlmoires. 

44 Thefe words very inadequately exprefs the jf&jf ant! the xaAeff 
of Dionyfltis , de Struct. Orat. The ingenious and philofophical 
critic ranges under two heads, the qualities of ftyle fitted to pleafe' 
the ear and the imagination. Thefe are the fweet , and the fair. Un- 
der the firft are contained fmonthnefs , beauty, grace, perfnafion, etc. 

Under the fecoud , dignity, weight, magnificence, and force. The 
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is a fubjed of equal curiofity and importance, tfl 
examine how thefc materials v/cre wrought up, 
and how thefe feeds were unfolded. In attempt* 
ing , with much diffidence, to give fome account 
of this delicate and refined operation , we fhall ob* 
fcrve the divifion above-mentioned, and confide? 
the melody, meafure, variety , and exprefflon of 
the Grecian . poetry and mufic; arts once deemed 
fo intimately conneded , that their disjundion at 
the Pythian games, of which we have already 
taken notice, was emphatically compared by an- 
cient writers to the reparation pf the foul and 
body. 

The pleafure arifing from the agreeable fuc- 
ceflion of founds depends either on the combina- 
tion of letters, or on that of mufical tones * T . The 
attention which the Greeks paid to the former, is 
evident from the whole ftrudure of their language. 
Wherever propriety permits 4 ' , they always employ 
full, open, and *’ magnificent founds; innumerable 
rule's of flexion and derivation are founded merely 
on the pleafure of the ear; and the great principle 
of the fine arts , to move and affed , without fa- 
tiguing the fenfes , cannot be better illuftrated 

two kinds of ftyle have a fimilar relation to each other, which the 
pleafures of the tafte , expreffed by the word have to tbofe of 

the eye , exprefl'ed by xAXcf. 

« Dionyfiu* comprehend* both under the word acsXsj, melody. 

«■ The ro wftwov, Uionyfiu* obferves, may fometimet tenuirt 
harsh, clofe, and difajreeal.lt found*. 

♦» The nvyi&JireMf Dionyfius. 
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than by the inimitable compofition ’* of elements chap, 
which characterizes the general texture of the V. 
Grecian tongue. Whether the ancient poets and 
orators difcovered this compofition by inv’eftiga- 
tion, or only preferred it from tafte, is a queltion , 
that may be eafily anfwered , if we refledt , that 
fuch a difcovery by inveftigation. fuppofes an 
acquaintance with the molt abltrufe principles of 
philofophy , principles altogether unknown in that . 
early age , during which the compofition of ele- 
mental founds attained its higheft beauty and per- 
fection. We may therefore without temerity 
conclude, that fentiment firft directed to the prac- 
tice of thofe rules which reafon afterwards ap- • 
proved ; and that this progrefs equally obtained in 
the articulation of voice , and the intonation of 
found. 

The latter, the agreeable compofition of which Mel0(]y o( 
is properly ftyled melody , was improved to fuch muGs. 
an extraordinary degree about the time of Homer,, 
as rendered the productions of Olympus , and other 
ancient poet-muficians , the admiration of all fuc- 
ceeding ages. Unfortunately for the hiftory of 
the arts , we have not any fuch anal^fis of the 
mufic of Olympus , as Dionyfius of Halicarnalfus 
has left us of the poetry of Homer. We are in- 
formed, however , that the ancient melody was not 

’* As all languages are relative to the organs of fpeech, they may 
all be analiaed into about twenty-four letters, or elemental founds* 
the combination of which forms the wonderful variety of language; 
a variety refulting from the rcf^e&ive characters and circumftances of 
different nations. 

Vol, I. R 
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chap, only divided , like the modern , by tones and femi- 
v. tones , but alfo diflinguifhed by the diefis , or 
quarter-tone ; an interval of which modern mufi- 
The dir. cians rarely make ufe. The genus of mufic , re- 
ferent g.. gulated by this interval , a genus to which the molt 
powerful effedts are afcribed by ancient writers , 
vras known by the name of the enharmonic; the 
genus , proceeding by femitones , -was called the 
chromatic; and the diatonic, which denotes a pro- 
g'reffion by tones and femitones , expreffed a mu- 
fical fcale nearly refembling that of the modern 
iiktions of Europe ”. 

Thefe obfervations will give the reader an idea 
of the intervals in the different genera , which is 
all that We can learn on this fubjedt from the 
learned colledtion of Meibomius. In none of the- 
mufical treatifes in that colledtion do we find any 
fpecimen of ancient melody; nor are We enabled, 
by any circumltance mentioned in them , to afeer-* 
tain the qualities which formed its principal merit. 
Peculiar The invention of the enharmonic genus is afcribed 
effcftofthe pjy Plutarch to Olympus, who happening to fkip 
nic genus certain int^vals in the diatonic fcale, obferved the 
espiamed. beauty of the effedt , and the peculiar force and 
cliaradter which the regular omillion of the fame 
intervals bellowed on the melody. Upon this< 
Obfervation , he is faid to havd founded a new 

!I It is fufficient to explain the things fignified by the enharmonic 
and diatonic. When, or why, thefe names were beftowed on the 
two kinds of mufic which tliey refpeftively denote, is difpiited by 
philologifts ; and I have not met with any tiling on the fubjeU that 
feemed worthy of being yanferibed. 
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genus of mufxC remarkable for fimplicity, gravity, 
and grandeur. Thefe qualities might, doubtlefs, 
be produced by the happy difcovCry , feconded by 
the lofty genius of Olympus ; and to them , per- 
haps, We may refer the enthufiafm and fublimity 
by which his compofitions were diflinguifhed. The 
employing of the greater intervals fupported the 
dignity and character , while the ufe of the diefisi 
chiefly contributed to the refinement and delicacy, 
of Grecian mufic. The bold reparation of notes 
Cxpreffed the firmer feelings , and defcribed the 
ftronger emotions of the foul; while the more in- 
fenfible dillinCtions of found painted the innume- 
rable fhades and faint fluctuations of paffion ; as 
\vhen the voice gradually afcended through the 
fmallefl perceptible divifions , it would admirably 
expiefs the progrefs of a refpeCtful but ardent af- 
fection , unable to hide ; yet afraid to reveal its 
force , and ftriving by repeated efforts to overcome 
its natural timidity. 

But by whatever conjeCtUrds we may 1 explain the 
powers of ancient enharmonic , it appears from 
the univerfal confeht of Greek writers , that the 
ifielody of mufic and of language differed only in 
degree, not in kind. The variations of accent , 
for that is the proper word to Cxprefs the melody 
Of language , feldom exceeded , in common dif- 
courfe , the difference of three notes and a half, 
which makes Dionyfius obfefve; that it never ex- 
ceeds the compafs of one interval, the diapente, 
or fifth. He pretends not , however , that in 
rhetorical declamation , the flexions of the voice' 
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chap, were fo narrowly circumfcribed ; and it is probabla 
V. that in poetry, their range was always more ex- 
tenfive than in the mod animated profe. When 
tbe poet therefore compofed his verfe , he was 
obliged to pay an equal attention to accent and to 
quantity : the acutenefs and gravity of founds , as 
well as the length and fliortnefs of fyllables, con- 
tributed to the effedt of his art; and each particu- 
lar word having not only its determined duration , 
but its appropriated tones , obtaiued that place in 
the verfe which was felt to be mod; agreeable to 
the ear, and belt adapted to the fubjedt. The 
poet therefore naturally performed the otfice of 
the mufician * and clothed his own thoughts and 
Sentiments with that combination of founds, which ' 
rendered them moll beautiful and expreflive. 
orqnsn. As accent regulated the melody, quantity regu- 
thytbnu rhythm of ancient mufic. The mod 

melodious fucceflion of tones, however flattering 
to the ear , mud foon become tirefome and dit 
agreeable, when continued without interruption or 
paufe, and undidinguilhed by fuch proportions of 
duration , as are readily feized and meafured by 
the fenfes. This truth the Greeks illudrated by a / 
comparifon. The mod brilliant compofition of 
colors is nothing better , they obferved , than a gaudy 
fhow ; dazzling the fight for a moment, but palling 
afterwards difregarded and unobferved. But to 
this Ihowy coloring let the painter add the folid 
beauties of defign , and he will convert an empty 
amufement of the eye, into an elegant entertain- 
ment of the fancy. What defign is to coloring 
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meafure is to melody. It is meafure that animates c h a r. 
thefong, and which, combined with the inimitable v. 
charms of Grecian verfe, produced thofe extra- 
ordinary effedts, which the ignorance and credulity 
of early ages weakly deemed miraculous. On of pro- 
meafure principally depended the different modes ^"ptlmon 
ofmufic, by which the mod oppofite paflions were 
alternately excited in the mind ; and courage, 
pride, timidity, love, anger, refentment, fuccefr 
lively diffufed through a‘ numerous affembly , at 
the will of. a fkilful compofer. The difference of 
modes , indeed , arofe alfo, in fome meafure, from 
the difference of key ; and the fame fucceffion of 
founds, pronounced with various degrees of acute- 
refs or gravity , may doubtlefs produce effedts 
more or lefs powerful : but diflimilar effedls it never 
can produce; fo that the grandeur of the Doric, 
the polifhed elegance of the Ionic , the foothing 
fweetnefs of the Eolic mode ”, mud have refulted 
from the rhythm or meafure, which governing the 
movement of the verfe , thereby determined its 
expreflion. 

Befides thefe three modes , formerly mentioned 
as the original invention of Greece , the natives of 
that country gradually adopted feveral others that 
had been difeovered by the neighbouring nations; 
particularly the Phrygian , confecrated to religious 
ceremonies , and the Lydian , appropriated to the 
exp reflion of' complaint or forrow. The variety, 

Lilian IUrraon. Tub initio , et Heraciid. aptid Athenaeum • 

, \ . 

1. xiv. 
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chap, indeed , at length became greater than can be eafily 
v. conceived by fuch as are unacquainted with the 

of ihe v». mechanifm of ancient languages, Every fpecies 
perfetHon verfe ( and of vgrfp there we re above an hundred 
of Grecwii different kinds) occafioned a change of nuificaj 
P u ^ c ‘ meafure , and introduced whfit , in mufical lan- 
guage,* may be called a different time. Thefe 
ineafures were only to b e employed agreeably to 
the rules of propriety and decorum which had 
been difcovpred in thpfe great principles of naturp 
to which all rules of <u;t rpuft ultimately be re- 
ferred. A (low fucceflion of lengthened tones ex- 
preffed moderation andfirmnefs; a rapid inequality 
of verfe betrayed diforderly and ignoble paflions ; 
the mind was transported by fuddeq .transitions , 
and roufed by impetuous reiterations of found ; a 
gradual afcpnt of notes accorded with all thofe 
affedions which warm and expand the heart; and 
the contrary movement naturally coincided with 
fuch fentiments as deprefs the fpirits , and extin- 
guilh the generous ardor of the foul. Having 
fixed , with the mod accurate precifion , the wide 
variety of modes and genera , the Greeks feldom 
confounded them in the fame piece , and never 
applied them to any fubjedt which they had not 
been originally deftined to exprefs. The natural 

} >erceptions of tafte were gradually ftrengthened by 
labit; the principles of mufic were clearly ascer- 
tained , and univerfally underftood ; and poffefling 
the warmth and energy of the language of nature, 
they acquired the perfpicuity and extent of the 
language of’ convention. This is juftly deemed, 
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the height of mufical perfe&ion ” , atid to this CHAT, 

height the Greeks had attained, in the beginning v. 

of the 6 th century before Chrift. 

The queflion , whether the Greeks knew ntuOc in parts, ha* 
been carefully examined by Mr. Burette (Mdmoires dc l’Acadcniie 
des InTctiptions ) ; by Rouifeau ( Dictionnaire de Mufique); and by 
Dr. Burney (Hiftory of MuGc , vol. i. p. , et feq.). Thefe 

writers, who are fo well entitled to decide on this fubject, pronounce 
the Greeks to have been unacquainted with counterpoiat. But that 
their ignorance in this refpect did not detract from the perfection , or 
diminish the effects of their multc, may be credited, on the unfuTpi. 
cions teftimony of an ingenious Italian. “ II contrappunto, efTendo 
“ compo&to di varie parti , Tuna acuta , l’altra grave , queila di 
** andameuto preilo, queila di tardo , che hanno a trovarG infiem^, 

“ et ferir I’orecchie ad un tempo , come potrebbe egli muovere nell 
" animo noftro , una tal determinata palGone , la quale , di fu* , 

" natura, richiede un determinate moto , ed un determinate mono?’’ 

Algarotti, Saggio fopra i'Optra in MuGca. 
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CHAP. VL 

The Grecian Bards. — Heroic Poetry. — Change of 
Manners. — lambic or Satire. — Elegy. — Tyrtaus • 
Callinus , Mimnermus — Life of Archilochus. — 
Terpander. — Lyric Poetry. — The Nine Lyric 
Poets. — Sappho , Alcems , Anacreon , Myrtle , Co- 
yinna , Pindar. — EJfefls of the Sacred Games. — 
Strength. — Courage. — Contempt of Prejudices. — - 
■ Tafie. — Moral Principle. — Intellectual Powers. — 
Genius. 

c it A p. P OETRY has defcribed the wonderful effect* 
vi. of Grecian mufic ; and the inimitable excel-. 
Early per- ]ence of ancient poets can alone render the de- 
“ feription credible. Yet the early perfedtion of 
cian mufic thefe elegant arts , afierted by the graveft writers 
and poetry G f antiquity, feems extremely inconfiftent with the 
received dodtrines concerning the progrefs of civil 
fociety. Both in the ancient and modern world, 
the great fyflem of pra&ical knowledge , fubfer- 
vient to the ufeful purpofes of human life , appears 
to have been flowly railed , and gradually extended, 
by fucceflive trials , and reiterated efforts. Among 
favages, fcarcely any diflindion ofprofeflions takes 
place ; the adlivity of each individual fupplies 
his own wants. During the intermediate ftages 
of fociety , men are ftill condemned to a wide 
variety of occupations ; and their attention being 
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diflra&cd.by a multiplicity of purfuits, it is im- chap* 
poflibJe that, in any one art, they fhould reach Vi. 
proficiency, or even afpire to excellence. But, 
contrary to this obfervation, the Grecian mufic 
and poetfy are reprefcnted as mod perfect in their 
united date; the immortal fathers of verfe excelled 
alike, it is faid, in all the various kinds of poetical 
compofition ‘ ; and, their inimitable productions 
were fo far from advancing , by a gtadual progrefe, 
to perfection, ^hat the mod ancient are, by uni- 
vcrfal confent, entitled to a juft- preference *. 

The hidory of thefe admired authors is, un- 
fortunately , as uncertain , as their merit was 
illudrious. The Greeks poffeding much tradi- 
tionary and little recorded information concerning 
the antiquities of their country, the great inventors 
of arts, and generous benefactors of fociety, have 
been deprived of their merited fame and well- 
earned honors. Their names indeed , like firm 
rocks refiding the aflaults of the ocean, bid defiance 
to the depredations of time ; but of Linus, Orpheus, 

Mufaeus, and Melampus, little elfe than the names 
remain; and to determine the time in which they 

t 

1 We are told by Ariftotle, in the 4 th chapter of his Poetics, that 
Homer wrote an iambic poem, entitled Margites, bearing the fame 
relation to comedy and fatire, that the Iliad bears to tragedy and 9 

panegyric* Notwithflanding the exprefs teftimony of the great critic, 
two very elegant fcholars have faid, that the hexameter was the 
only kind of verfe known in the time of Homer; the Abb6 Aruaut, 
in his excellent difeourfe ou the Greek accents, and Mr. Burette, in 
his Commentary on Plut. de Mufic. 

4 Graecorum antiquifiiina quaeque feripta vel optima. Hornt. 

Epilt. !. ii. Ep. 1. 
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CHAP, flourifhed, was a matter of as^much difficulty two 
VI. thoufand years ago as it remains in the prefent 
age. 

Since even the chronology of the ancient bards 
is fo extremely uncertain 4 , it cannot be expe&ed 
that we ffiould be able to give a circumftantial 
account of their life and writings. Inftead of con- 
Ederipg minutely, therefore, the private hiftory qf 

' > Herodotus , who read bis hiftory at the Olympic games 444 

years B. C. expreftes himielf as follows : “ Homer and Hcftod liveit 
*' about four hundred years ago ; not more; a#d thefe are the poets 
** who compofed a. Theugony for the Greeks ; who afligned to the 
“ gods their refpective appellations and epithets; diftingnished their 
** federal forms; and defined the arts in which they excelled, and 
“ the honors to which they were entitled. As to the poets who 
“are ftippofed to have preceded them, I am of opinion that they 
“ flourished in a later age. ” According to Herodotus, therefore, 
the age of Homer is fifty years later than it is placed by the marbles 
of Paras. But on this fubject we have furer evidence than any 
monuments of marble, or even the teftimony of Herodotus can af- 
ford. , The circumftantial minutenefs, and infinite variety, which 
characterize the Iliad and Odyfley prove their inimitable author to 
have lived near the times which he deferibes. He converfed in his 
youth with thofe who had fecn the heroes of the Trojan war; and, 
in the vigor of his age, beheld the grandchildren of JEneas, Ulyfies. 
Achilles, and Agamemnon. 

Nov Je ox Aivsm o yevo; Tpitimriixueeirri 

Koo vrcuSef truidm tci xsv usremrSs yev&vrot;. Iliad, xx. ver. 305.' 
The learned reader may confute the note on the paflage in Clerk’s 
Homer, where DionyGus of Halicarnaflus is quoted, to prove that 
the poet fays nothing inconfiftent with lEneas’s voyage into Italy, 
i It is to be obferved, that the force of the criticifm evaporates in Mr. 

Pope’s tranflation. 

4 The preceding note proves the ignorance of Herodotus , and his 
contemporaries, concerning the hiftory of their ancient bards; fince 
of thefe venerable fathers of the Giecian religion and policy, two 
are mentioned by Homer himfelf ; Linus, in the defeription of the 
sft eld of Achilles , II. xviii ; Alelampus, in the nth book of the 
O ytTey , ver. IS. 
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individuals, a talk which fuits neither the defign c H a p f 
of the prefent worjc , nor the incredulity of thp yi. 
prefent age , we fball endeavour to explain thp 
general nature and tendence of their profefUon, 
well as the circumftances which confpired to raife 
i^ to that rank and dignity which it long helcj 
in fociety. During the heroic ages , the Grecian 
poets had one uniform cbaratfter; and if we may 
depend on the pofitiye aflertions of antiquity, thp 
fame individual was alike fuccefsful in the various 
branches of his divine art \ The earlieft poets, 
therefore, may be reprefeoted in one pifture, and 
delineated by tha fame flrokes , until their profef- 
fion came to be feparated into different departments. 

We Iball then diftinguifh the heroic, iambic, lyric, 
elegiac, and other kinds of poetical compofition; 
offer fome account of the improvers of each par- 
ticular fpecies ; and examine fuch fragments of 
their works as deferve attention , npt merely on 
account of their own intrinfic merit, but as genuine 
and authentic, and indeed the only genuine and 
authentic tranfcripts of the manners of that early 
age in which they were compofed. 

In ancient Greece , the favorites of fortune The Gre- 
were often the favorites of the mufes. There cian bar,ls ’ 
remain not, indeed, the works of any Grecian 
king; but we are told by Homer, that Achilles 
fung to his lyre the glory of heroes; Amphion, 
to whofe mufical powers fuch wonderful * effe&s 

5 There are nouny two kinds of poetry more different than thofe 
alcrihed to Homer by Ariftotle. Poetic, chap. iv. 

* Muvtt Amphion lapides canendo. Hor. 

* ' -J • - . 
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chat, are afcribed , reigned in Thebes ; the poet Me- 
Vi. lampus obtained royal authority in Argos ; and 
Chiron, the wife Centaur 7 , though defcended of 
the moft illuftrious anceftors, and entitled to the 
firft rank among the Theflalian princes, preferred 
to the enjoyment of power , the cultivation <>f 
poetry, and retired, with his favorite mufes, to 
a folitary cavern at the foot of mount Pelion, 
which was foon rendered , by the fame df his abili- 
ties, the moft celebrated fchool of antiquity *. 

The mufical arts were not only deemed worthy 
the ambition of princes, but thought capable of 
elevating ordinary men to the firft ranks in fociety. 
By excelling in fuch accomplilhments, Anthcs of 
Bceotia, Olen of Lycia, Olympus of Phrygia *, 
obtained the higheft pre-eminence. Nor was it 
during their lifetime only that they enjoyed the 
happy fruits of their elegant labors. They were 
regarded as peculiarly deferving of a double immor- 
tality; living for ever in the memory of men, and 
being admitted, according to the belief of antiquity, 
to the moft diftinguifhed honors in the celeftial 
• regions ", 

7 Moft of the heroes of the Trojan war were his difciples. 
Xenoph. de Venat- fub initio. 

* Xenoph. ibid. 

* Mr. Burette has collected the moft interefting particulars coi- 
perning thefe bards , in his Commentary on. Plut. de MuGc. 

10 Mufaeum ante omnes. Virg. JEn. vi. It is not eafy to dif- 
cover the reafon why Virgil, in his Elyfiuni , has placed Mufaiis 
before all the reft. This venerable bard , by foine called the foil , by 
others the difciple of Orpheus, is univerfally allowed to have been a 
native of Attica. The admirer of Grecian eloquence (Orabant Caufas 
melius) intended, perhaps, to compliment the country of Muficus. 
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It lias been already obferved, • that the texture of 0 II A P. 
the Grecian tongue was Angularly well adapted to vi. 
the improvement of poetry ; and this favorable 
cireumftance was admirably feconded by the po- 
litical condition of the Greeks in the early periods 
of their fociety. Religion then formed the foie 
principle of government; and the belief of reli- 
gion was chiefly fupported by the Theogonies ", 
while its ceremonies were principally adorned by 
the hymns of the bards. Thefe two kinds of poetry, 
doubtlefs the moft: ancient and the moft venerable, 
formed the main pillars of the political edifice; 
and the eflential parts of this edifice confifting in 
the praife of the gods, its brightcft ornaments were 
compofed of the glory of heroes. The hymns 
maintained the power of religion, the fong ani- 
mated to valor ; and both powerfully affeded 
that peculiar fen Ability of temper, and that ro-« 
mantic turn of fancy, the: prevailing cbaradcrifties 
of Greece during the heroic ages. 

, Neither the Rimers of the north, nor the Trou- Tlie!r in * 
badours of Provence, nor the Bards of Germany, on 

nor even the Druids of Gaul and Britain, poflefled 
more diftinguilhed authority than the Aoidoi , or 
Rhapfodifts, of the Greeks. The firft requifite 
of their profeflion was,, to know many foothing 
tales " ; and it was the daily objed of their art, to 

. 11 A Theogony is a poem explaining, *ot merely, as the name 
denotes , the generation , but arfo the hiftory of the gods. Moft of 
tile ancient poets mentioned in the text wrote Theogonies. UiotL 1. iii; 

Flut. de Mullc. , 

13 IbW.a JtltxTpf teit HOMER. 
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delight gods and meh The piety- of the prieft, 
and the infpiratron of the prophet , were inti- 
mately connected with the enthufiafm of poetry ; 1 
and poets, Who had celebrated the glory of the 
part, were natufally employed to rear the hopes of 
the future generation It is probable, however, 
that the ancient bards had frequent Evocations 
from their literary labors. The curiofity, natu- 
ral to men of genius , would frequently tempt 
them to vifit diftant countries. The admiration 
paid to their abilities could only be upheld by 
novelty. Both inclination and intereft, therefore, 
would prompt them to fail to foreign lands, to 
examine their civil and religious inftitutions, and 
to converfe with their priefts and poets , from 
whom they might derive fuch information aS 
Would enable them, on their return home, to fur- 
prife, entertain, and inftrudl their fellow-citizens. 

Of all nations , the Greeks enjoyed mod ad- 
vantages for travelling; and of all Grecian pro- 
feflions, that of the bard. The' general diffufion 
of their national language and colonies, as Well as 
the facred character with which they were inverted, 
entitled this venerable clafs of men to expedt a 
fecure retreat among the mod inhofpitable bar- 
barians. Whatever country they vifited , the 

** ®E8 ivi xvi mtfiiiirim vuhiv. llOMER. 

14 In early ages , the education of youth was intruded only to the 
firit ranks in fociety. This profeffion was practiced in Greece hy 
Homer, as we learn from his life, falfely arcribed to Herodotus, 
yec certainly very ancient. In Gaul it belonged to the Druids. 
Vid. Cxfnr de Bello Gailico , 1. Vi. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

elegant entertainment derived from their art pro- ( 
cured them a welcome reception at religious fedi- 
vals, and all public folemnities. Amidft the mod 
dreadful calamities which afflid mankind , the bards 
alone were exempted from the common danger. 
They could behold, in fafety, the tumult of the 
battle; they could witnefs, undidurbed, the horror 
of a city taken by dorm ; calm and ferene them- 
felves, they might contemplate the furious con- 
flids , and wild agitations , of the paffions. Ic 
belonged to them only, and to the facred charader 
of the herald, to obferve and examine, without 
perfonal danger , the natural expreflions of fear , 
rage, or defpair, in the countenances and gedures 
of the vanquiOhed , as Well as the infolent triumph 
of fuccefs, the fury of refentment, the avidity of 
gain, and the third of blood, in the wild afped 
and mad demeanour of the Vidors. Having con- 
fidered at full leifure the mod driking peculiar- 
ities of thofe agitated and didrefsful feenes , the 
poet might retire to his cavern , or grotto , and 
there delineate, in fecure tranquillity, fuch a warm 
and expreflive pidure of the manners and mif- 
fortunes of men, as fhould adonifli his contem- 
poraries, and excite the fympathetic terror and pity 
of the mod didant poderity. 

If the Grecian bards were fortunate in obferv- 
ing fuch events of their own age as were mod 
fufceptible of the ornaments of poetical imitation, 
they were dill mote fortunate in living at a period 
which afforded a wonderful variety of fuch events. 
Amidd the unfettled turbulence of rifing dates s 
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256 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

the foundation and deftruCtion of cities, the per* 
petual wars and negociations of neighbouring com- 
munities, they were daily prefented with fubjects 
worthy the grandeur of the heroic mufe. The 
eftablifliment of colonies, the origin of new fuper- 
flitions , as well as the imaginary legends which 
fupported the old, furnifhed copious materials for 
many a wondrous fong. Thefe materials, being 
eagerly embraced by the choice, were embellifhed 
by the fancy of the early bards; who, continually 
rchearfing them to their contemporaries, had an 
opportunity of remarking, in their approbation or, 
difiike , the circumltances neceffary to be added, 
taken away , or altered , in order to give their 
productions the happieft effeCt , and the higheft 
degree of ftrength and beauty. As writing was 
little pradtifed for the purpofe of communicating 
knowledge, fucceeding poets learned to repeat the 
verfes of their predeceffors; and, having treafured 
them in their memory, they adopted them as their 
own. Frequent repetition, attended with fuch 
careful obfervations as were natural to men whole 
character depended on the fuccefs of their art, led 
to new alterations and amendments " ; and their 
performances, thus improving by degrees, acquired 
that juft meafure of perfection, to which nothing 
could with propriety be added, and from which 
nothing could with propriety be taken away. 
In this manner, perhaps, the Iliad and Odyfley 

15 ’Eyvnr.von ryy flroorr.'Kjjf ex rsey «vrer%fc>'j;<<r,*<rra>i'; 
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received the Jafl polifti; the harmonious animation chap. 
of poetry was admired as the language of the vi. 
gods; and poets, originally the mincers of heaven, 
the inftrudors of youth, and the rewarders of 
merit, were finally regarded as the great authors' 
of religion , the principal benefactors of mankind, 
and, as /hall be explained hereafter, the wife 
legiflators of nations. ■' * 

As the fingular manners and events of the change of 
heroic ages naturally .produced the lofty trains of- manne ''«, 
the epic mufe, fo the ftate of fociety in Greece, 
during the immediately fucceeding periods, highly iambic , or 
favored the introduction of other kinds of poetry. f, * tire ' 
The abolition of the royal governments gave 
free fcope to the activity and turbulence of 
democracy; and the • rival/hips and enmities of 
neighbouring ftates, rankling in the minds of their 
citizens , prepared the imaginations of men for 
taking a malignant pleafure in works of invective 
and reproach. The innumerable caufes of aliena- 
tion, hatred, and difgut, which operated alfo 
within the bofom of each little republic, opened 
an inexhautible fource of fatire. The competi- 
tion for civil otices, for military command, and 
for other places of truft, profit, or honor, all 
of which were conferred by the free fuffrages of 
the people , occafioned irreconcileable variance 
between the ambitious members of the fame 
community, and fubjected the characters of men 
to mutual ferutiny and remark. The fentiments 
of the Greeks, not being perverted by the 
habits of flayery, nor retrained by the terrors 
Vo L. I. S 
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H A p. of a defpot, they boldly expreffed what they 
freely thought; they might openly declare a juft 
contempt; and, while they extolled in the lofty 
ode and fwelling panegyric the heroes and patriots 
whom they admired, they lathed the cowards and 
traitors whom they defpifed, with all the feverity 
pf fatire. 

Eiepae The 0( ] e a nd fatire may be fuccefsfully cultivated 
by imitators in the worft of times; but they could 
fcarcely have been invented and perfected under 
any other than a popular government. The plain- 
tive elegy, on the other hand, which defcribes 
the torments of unfuccefsful love , or which 
paints the affli&ion of a miferable parent , an 
affe&ionate fon* a difconfolate wife, or a faithful 
friend , for the lofs of the feveral objeds moft 
dear to their hearts, feems to be the fpontaneous 
produdion of every foil, and hardly to receive 
any change of impreflion from the fluduating forms 
The put- of fociety. The particular purpofes , however , to 
which a which the Greeks principally applied this fpecies 
was ap- of poetry, appear to have been fuggefted by their 
plied na- peculiar circumflances at the time of its origin, 
fuepeitcd During the violence and diforder occafioned by the 
by the ftate political revolutions, the frequent migrations, and 
• fociety. a ] mo [^ uninterrupted hoftilities which fucceeded 
and increafed the calamities of the Trojan war , it 
was natural for thofe who reafoned concerning the 
affairs of men, to form, according to the original 
bent of their minds, two oppoffte theories for the 
beft improvement of human life. IVlen of a firm 
texture of foul would prepare for the mifery which 
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awaited them, by ftrengthening their natural hardi- 
hefs, and fortifying their natural intrepidity. The 
contempt of pain, and danger, and death, would 
be the great principle of their lives , and the 
perpetual fubjeCt of their fong; and while they 
defcribed the inevitable difgrace of weaknefs and 
cowardice, they would extol, with the mod lively 
fenfibifity, the glory of valor, the triumphs of fuccefs, 
and the joys of victory Sucli themes might delight 
the martial mufe of Tyrtscus and Callinus, but 
could offer no charms to the effeminate foftnefs 
bf JVlimnermus , or the licentious debauchery of 
Archilochus. To perfons of their character, the 
calamities of the times, inftead of appearing an 
argument for virtue , Would prove an incitement 
to pleafure. The precarious condition of their lives 
and fortunes, while it depreciated all other objects, 
Would increafe the value of prefent enjoyment. 
In the agreeable amufements of the fleeting hour, 
they would feek refuge againft the melancholy 
profpett of futurity. The pleafures of the table, 
the delights of love, the charm of the elegant arts 
and of conversation, would be perpetually ftudied 
in their lives , and perpetually recommended in 
their poetry. 

The precious remains of their writings, and ftill 
more the authentic circumltances related concern- 
ing the characters of the ancient poets, fufficiently 
confirm the truth of thefe obfervations. Next to 
Homer, Archilochus is the earliefl: Greek writer, 
whofe life is recorded fo minutely as may ferve to 
throw any conliderable light on the h'ftory of his 
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8 h a p. country. We are told by Herodotus that he 
Vi. flourilhed in the time of Gyges, king of Lydia, 
who mounted the throne feven hundred and 
eighteen years before Chrift. He \vas a native of 
the ifle of Paros, one of the Cyclades, which had 
already become wealthy and populous. His father, 
Teleficles, muft have been a perfon of diftin&ion, 
fince he was employed to head a deputation of his 
countrymen to the oracle of Apollo. The objedt 
of the Parians was to obtain a favorable anfwer 
from the god concerning an enterprife, which they 
bad long meditated, of fettling a colony in the 
valuable ifland of Thafos, oppofite to the coaft of 
Thrace. The oracle approved the defign , and in 
order to reward the refpedtful behaviour, and to 
repay the rich prefents delivered to the holy fhrine 
by Teleficles, who had unfortunately difgraced 
the dignity of his rank by an unequal marriage 
with a beautiful flave named Enipo, declared that 
the fame of Archilochus, the glorious fruit of this 
dishonorable connexion , Should defeend to the 
lateft ages of the world. 

The prophecy would naturally contribute to 
its own accomplishment; efpecially as Archilochus 
defeended from a family, in which the love of poetry 
• was an hereditary paflion. Tellis, his grandfather, 

accompanied the prieftefs of Ceres, in order to 
eftabliSh the Eleufinian myfteries in the ifle of 
Thafos, an employment, which, like the facred 
commiSTion of Teleficles at the city of Apollo , 

10 Lib. i. cap. 12 . 
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could not have been exercifed by any other than a c H A P« 
favorite of the Mufes. Enjoying the example of vl 
fuch anceftors, and encouraged by the admonition 
of the god, it was to be expedted that the young 
poet (hould fecond the gifts of nature by the efforts 
of induftry ; and that his juvenile produ&ions 
fhould foon have been diflinguilhed above thofe 
of his contemporaries, by dignity of fentiment, 
force of expreflion , and beauty of imagery. 

In that martial age, no fuperiority of genius % 
rank, or fortune could exempt its poffeffor from 
the duty of ferving his country in the exercife of 
arms 17 . The Parian colony in Thafos, having 
ineffectually endeavoured by its own ftrength to 
eftablifh a fettlement in Thrace , was obliged , in 
order to accomplifh this defign, to have recourfe 
to the affiftance of the parent ifle. Archilochus 
ferved in this expedition, which, though finally 
fuccefsful , was chequered with a great variety of 
fortune. During an engagement with the barbarous 
Thraci^rs, in which his countrymen were defeated 
and put to flight , he faved his life by throwing 
away his fhield ; an action fo extremely inconfiftent 
with the military prejudices of the age , that all 
his eloquence and ingenuity were incapable of 
extenuating its infamy. 

On his return home, he renewed his addreffes 
to a Parian damfel named Neobule. Her father 


” This was not the cate in the heroic ages; the bards, though 
called 'Hour;, as being of the full tank in Cocksy, were exempted 
from the fatigues of war. Horn. ©dy(T. paflira. 
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Chap. Lycambes, who bad at firft granted, afterwards 
vi. refufed bis confent, whether difgufted by the 
unwarlike and therefore contemptible chara&er of 
Archilochus, or tempted by the alluring offers of a 
richer rival. If we believe the poet, it was avarice 
alone that corrupted the fordid mind of Lycambes; 
and both he and his daughter , regardlefs of their 
plighted faith and repeated oaths, facrificed their 
fentiments and chara&er to the mean gratification 
of this ignoble paflion. 

This affertion he maintained by his poetical 
jnvedlives , full of indignation and refentment 
againft the whole family of the fuppofed traitors. 
His verfes were rehearfed at the public games, 
where the force and vivacity of the fatire were; 
univerfally admired. Calumny, however feems to 
have joined her poifoned darts to the more fair 
and equitable weapons employed by the anger of 
difappointed love. Neobule and her fillers were 
accufed of every vice moll inconfiftent with the 
modell dignity of the female charadler. Yet fuch an 
accufation is extremely improbable, confid^ring the 
referved circumfpe&ion of Neobule herfelf, during 
the ardent folicitations of Archilochus ; a behaviour 
which naturally increafed the fire of hispafifion, and 
fharpened the edge of his fatire. 

His reproach and calumny, however ill-grounded 
and unreasonable, gained an eafy credit among the 
rivals and enemies of Lycambes ; and the bitter 
taunts and invedtives, which the malice of the 
poet had invented, the fcornful contempt of the 
Parians too faithfully retained. An old poem was 
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no fooncr in danger of being forgotten, than it was chat. 
fucceeded by new verfes , couched in the livelieft vi- 
turns of ingenious fatire. The perpetual ftrokcs of 
malevolence, darted againfl the family of Lycambes 
by the perfevering cruelty of the poet, rendered 
their characters fufpicious to the public, and their 
lives painful to themfelves. They determined to 
withdraw from a fcene , which feemed a conftant 
variation of mifery ; and died in defpair by their 
own hands. 

The poems which produced this melancholy 
effect, and of which fome fcattered remains have 
reached the prefent times , were written in 
iambic 11 verfe of fix and four feet. When the 
lines were of the fame length throughout , the 
piece was entitled an iambic; but when fhort and 
long verfes alternately fucceeded each other, it 
was called, from this circumftance, an epode 
a name which Horace has given to thofe per- 
formances in which he imitated the poetry and 
fpirit of Archilochus, not copying, with fervility, 
his fentiments and expreffion **. 

’• The term iambic is fynonymous in Greek with the words 
reproachful , fatitical. Arift. I’oet. , 

18 This word, concerning the meaning of which there have been 
innumerable difputes , limply denotes the fucceflion of verfes dr 
ftanzas of different length or ftructure. In the firlt fcnfe it is 
explained in the text ; in the fecond it will be explained in fpeaking of 
the ode, of which the epode regularly formed the third [tanza, as we 
learn from Hepheflion, Terentianus Maurus , Marius Victorinus , and 
other ancient grammarians and philologifts. 

*• Farios ego primus iambos , 

Oilendi I.atio , nnmeros animoigue fecutus > 

Arcbiloclii, non res , et agenda verba Lycambcn. 

Epift. lib. I. V)i 
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CHAT. 

.VI 


His malig* 
nity. 


Though iambic was the favorite ** purfuit of 
Archilochus, his genius was not entirely confined 
to that fpecies of writing. Endowed with an 
extreme fenfibility .of heart, he was inclined to 
gratitude and friendfliip, as well as to enmity and 
refentment. Animated by the former fentiments, 

• he lamented the death of a kinfman and friend, 
who had unfortunately periflied by fhipwreck. 
The piece 'con filled of alternate hexameter and 
pentameter verfes, and abounded in elegiac ftrains, 
which were admired by the greateft critics of 
antiquity. The fubJime Longinus, in particular, 
extols the affeCting defeription of the fhipwreck; 
and Plutarch *’ has preferved the conclufion of 
the piece, in which the poet having afferted the 
hurtfulnefs of forrow to the living, and its inutility 
to the dead , determines thenceforth to abftain 
from unavailing lamentations, and to feek relief 
for his affliction in wine , love , and other fenfual 
pleafures. 

Thefe fentiments of Archilochus feem to prove, 
that whatever may have been the poetical merit of 
his elegy, the tender paffions were lefs fitted than 
the irafcible , to make a durable impreffion on his 
heart. He foon forfook the elegiac mufe ; and his 
natural difpofition , as well as the. fame which he 
had already acquired by his fatires , led him to 
purfue that fpecies of writing with unabating 
ardor. The perpetual rivalfiiips and competitions 
among the principal Parian citizens , who afpired 
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at the firft offices of government, frequently dege- C H a p. 
iterating into hatred, malice, and revenge, they Vi. 
obferved , with infinite delight, the afperfions, 
however foul and falfe , that were caft on their 
opponents. The malignity of the public thus 
nourifhed and exafperated the venom of the poet ; 
but there was a degree of virulence beyond which 
it could not proceed. After making the circle of Banish/ 
the whole fociety , and equally offending friends and menR 
foes by his exceffive and indiferiminate reproach. 
Archilochus came to be regarded as a public 
enemy. The licentious impunity of his manners, 
which bid defiance to every law of decency and of 
nature, heightened the deteftation of his charader, 
and he was compelled to fly in difgrace from his •* - 
native ifland , to which his genius would have been 
an ornament, had his behaviour been more modeft 
and inoffenfive J! . 

Baniflied from the ifle of Paros, the poet fought w»ndtt. 
protedion in the Thafian colony , to the eftabhftr ,n6 *’ 
ment of which the fervices of his father had fo 
eminently contributed •, but , unfortunately for his 
repofe , the fame of his fatires had gone before 
him , and the difgrace of having loft his fhield in 
the Thracian expedition was a ftain not eafily 
wiped off. His reception among the Thafians, 
therefore, anfwered neither his own expedations, 
nor the liberal fpirit of ancient hofpitality. He 
foon quitted a place in which his company was 
fo little acceptable , yet not before he had 

13 Critias apud JElian. Hid. 1. ix. Q« xiii. 4 
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lampooned the principal citizens of Thafos , and en- 
deavoured , by a ftngular and abfurd excels of re- 
fentment , to fatirize the narrownefs and fleiility of 
the ifland itfelf. 

The wandering poet was not more fortunate in 
feveral other diftri&s of Greece in which he took 
refuge. The warlike Spartans would fcarcely ad- 
mit into their city , a writer who had faid that it 
was better for a foldier to lofe his fhield than his 
life , becaufe he might purchafe new armor, but 
could not acquire a new exiftence. Archilochus, 
thus abandoned, perfecuted, and contemned, made 
one fpirited effort for recovering his ancient cha- 
racter , and regaining the public efteem. The 
time approached for celebrating the Olympic 
feftival. The irregularity of his manners , the 
general deteftation of his behaviour, and, above 
all, his vindication of cowardice, would, accord- 
ing to general rules , have excluded him from 
affifting at that folemnity : but having removed 
the prejudices which the citizens of Elis had na- 
turally conceived againft him , by difplaying his 
wonderful talents for mufic and poetry , he took 
care to infinuate that he was poffeffed of an ode 
in praife of Hercules , which , if rehearfed before 
the public affembly, would equally entertain the 
fancy, and improve the piety of the fpedlators. 
The intereft of religion being materially concerned 
in this propofal , the judges of the games thought 
proper to comply with it. Archilochus appeared 
on the appointed day among the Olympic bards. 
After his competitors had given fpecimens of their 
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ft in fuch mufical compofitions as the audience chap. 
were accuftomed to hear , he began the long in vi. 
honor of Hercules , accompanied with the found 
of bis lyre , and written with fuch new variations 
pfverfe, as neceffarily occafioned new modulations 
of melody. It is probable that, on this occafion, 
he firft pra&ifed the invention aferibed to him by 
Plutarch 14 , of palling, with a rapidity, from one 
yhythm, or meafure, to another of a different kind. 

The novelty, the beauty, and the grandeur of his 
compofition ravifhed the fenfes, and elevated the 
fouls of his hearers. The demerit of the per* 
former was obliterated in the perfection of his fong. 

The unanimous applaufe of the alfembly declared 
his fuperiority to every rival , and he was imme- 
diately rewarded by the prize, and adorned with the 
crown , of victory >! . • 

Having acquired fuch diftinguilhed renown in Returns ,0 
the public theatre of aflembled hates, Archilochus jllail(L 
returned, with exultation, to his native country, 
the glory of which had been proclaimed at Olym- 
pia , in confequence of the fuccefsful merit of a 
banilhed citizen. This proclamation being deem- 
ed the higheft honor which an individual could 
procure for his community , the hatred and refent* 
ment formerly entertained againft the poet was 
converted into gratitude and admiration. The 

** De Mufic. 

** We learn from Pindar and his (cholial! , Ode Olymp. ix. tha$ 
tbit celebrated poem of Archilochus long continued to be fung at tht 
Olympic games , in order to grace the coronation of thofe victors 
who either could not afford, or who did not incline, to purebafe an 
Ode in their particular honor. 
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renewed refpedt of his country occafioned man^ 
ebullitions of poetical vanity , which evaporated in 
fome verfes that have reached the prefent times **. 
When death put an end to his labors , it could 
not extinguifh his fame. His obfequies were dif- 
tinguilhed by every fad circumftance of funeral 
pomp ; and his memory was celebrated by a fefti- 
val, eftablifhed by the gratitude of his country- 
men, and adopted by the general admiration of 
the Greeks, during which the verfes of Archilochus 
were fung alternately with the poems of Homer” •' 
and thus , by a fatality frequently attending men 
of genius, he fpent a life of mifery, and acquired 
honor after death. Reproach , ignominy, con- 
tempt, poverty , and perfecution were the ordinary 
companions of his perfon; admiration, glory, re- 
fped , fplendor , and magnificence were the me- 
lancholy attendants of his fhade. 

Archilochus was the principal improver , not 
only of the iambic , but of the graver kind of lyric 
poetry ; and Terpander , who flourilhed in the 
fame age, was, as far as we can trace the hiftory 
of the arts, the chief promoter of the gay and 
feflive kinds of lyric compofition. This agreeable 
poet was a native of Lefbos. He obtained the 
mufical prize in the Carnean feftival at Sparta ; and 
in the beginning of the feventh century before 
Chrift , gained four fuccedive prizes at Delphi, as 
appeared by a corred regifter of the conquerors in 

Athenxus, I. xiv. Piuifanias, 1 .x. Stobxus , Term. 113, 

” Antbol. p. *11. AriRot. Rhetor. 1 . if. 
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the Pythian games, preferved in the time of Plu- c 
tarch Thefe , advantages procured him the 
refpect of his contemporaries ; but he was honored 
by pofterity chiefly for his improvement of the 
lyre, and for the new varieties of meafure which he 
introduced into the Grecian poetry *\ 

The example of Archilochus and Terpander " 
was followed by the nine Lyric poets , who, in the 
courfe of two centuries, flourilhed almoft in regular 
fucceffion , and maintained the poetic fame of their 
Country. Of the two mod ancient, Aleman and 
Stefichorus , we have only a few imperfeft re- 
mains : of Sappho there are two complete odes; 
her followers Alcaeus , Simonides , lbycus , and 
Bacchilides are known by a few mutilated frag- 
ments, and by the remarks of ancient critics ; but 
we ftill polfefs many inimitable odes of Pindar, 
and many pleafant fongs of Anacreon. 

As to the Grecian ly rifts in general, it is worthy 
of obfervation , that except Aleman of Sardis; 
who on account of his merit, was naturalized at 
Sparta , Pindar of Thebes in Boeotia , and Stefi- 
chorus of Aimera in Sicily, all the reft were born 
on the Afiatic coaft, or in the iflands of the JEgean 
fea. Thefe enchanting climates were the bell 
adapted to infpire the raptures peculiar to the ode, 

28 De Mufic. 19 Euclid. Harmon. Strabo, I. xiii. 

50 Ctfrn* on *nwv <txoA/&jv fi sXwv T sonavfyos ivgerrz 

Pint, de Mufic. “ Pindar fays, that Terpander invented the Siho- 
* lia, ” which, according to Pollux and Hefycbius , properly denote 
the drinking fongs of the Greeks ; but, in a more general fenfe , fig* 
nify every kind of lyric poetry not afpiriug to the dignity of the 
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p. as well as to excite that voluptuous gaiety cha* 
laderiftic o>f the Grecian fong; ”. Amidll the 
romantic fcenes of Ionia, was felt with uncommon 
fenfibility the force of that pleafing painful paf- 
fion , which, uniting grief, joy, and erithufiafm, 
Contains the fruitful feeds of whatever is mod per- 
fect in mufic and poetry Here the celebrated 
Sappho breathed the amorous flames by which Ihe 
was confumed ; while her countryman and lover 
Alcaeus declared the warmth of his attachment, 
excited lefs perhaps by the beauty of her perfon^ 
than by the bewitching charms of her voice. But 
neither Alcaeus, who flourilhed in the beginning 
of the fixth, nor Anacreon, who flourilhed in the 
beginning of the fifth century before Chrift, al- 
lowed the natural vivacity of their tempers to Be 
overcome by the feverities of a paffion which they 
confidered chiefly as an inftrument of pleafure. 
When unfortunate in love , they had recourfe to 
wine ; and their lively invitations to this enjoyment 
compofed the favorite airs of antiquity ”. Of 
Alcxus it is ufual to jiidge by the fcattered remains 
of his works preferved in Plutarch '* and Athe- 
nxus " , and by the high commendations bellowed 
on him by Horace and Quintilian. The Latid 
poet, however, feems on many occafions to havd 

31 Hippocrat. de Locis, vo!. ii. p. 346. Edit. Lug<I. Bat. 

5i Agreeably to the principles eftablished by Theophraftas irt 
Plutarch. Sympofium. 

31 Give u$ a fong of Alcxus or Anacreon, was a common faying 
in the age of Socrates. Atbenseus, I. x. c. vi ii. 

}4 Synipof. «. vi. 3S lib. A. 
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lb exactly imitated , or rather tranflated the Greek, c h a x^. 
that the copy will perhaps beft enable us to form a VI. 
Complete idea of the original ”, 

Alcaeus, though he chiefly indulged in the gay 
and fportive ftrains of poetry, was yet qualified to 
undertake more lofty ” themes; but the whole foul 
of Anacreon was of that effeminate texture which Anacreon, 
fitted him only to fing of love and pleafure 
Venus, Bacchus, Cupid, and the Graces were the 
peculiar divinities whom he adored ; and the pre* 
fents which he offered at their fhrine were the moft 
acceptable that any mortal could beftow. He not 
only obferved the external rites and ceremonies 
which they commanded , but proved that his heart 
and mind had imbibed the genuine fpirit of their 
worship. Throughout the whole of his works 
how remaining”, there reign the moft inimitable 
fimplicity, purity, and fweetnefs of didion : his 

** Mx&v aXAo HvrtvTTi; irforigm SsxSfsv ALC. 

• Nullam, Vare, facra vite, prius feveris arborem. 

Other tranfl.itions , equally literal, may be difcovered by carerully 
examining the fragments in Athenzus , I- x. 

17 In lufus et amores defcendit, majoribus tamen aptior. QUIX. 

L X. c. i. 

*• 'A SxfSiTo; Js 

Efcvrx lUgvcr xjjei — ANAC. Od. i. 

5 * The works of Anacreon are faid, by Petrus Alcyonins de 
exilio , to have been burned by the Greek priefts of Conftantinople , 
from which fome learned men, deftitute of tafte, have abfurdly con. 
eluded, that the works aferibed to the old poet are fpurious. It can. 
not, Purely, be faid of thofe poems, “ Etli excitant animos noftro. 

" rum hominum ad flagrantiorem religionis cultum, non tamen 
“ verborum Atticorum proprietatem et linguz Grzcx elegantiam 
“ docent which is the character that Petrus Alcyonius gives of 
the compofitions fubftituted by the priefts in their place. 
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6 H a p. verfes flow with a fmooth volubility ; his images, 
Vi. fentiments, and reafonings (if what in him feems 
intuitive conviction can be called reafonings) are 
copied from the warmeft impreflions of nature. 
Yet in thefc poems, otherwife fo beautiful and fo 
perfeCt, there may be difcovered an extreme licen- 
tioufnefs of manners, and a lingular voluptuoufnefs 
of fancy, extending beyond the fenfes, and tainting 
the foul itfclf. 

steficho- The diffolute gaiety of Anacreon , the delicate 
fU! ' fenlibility of Sappho, and the tearful complaints of 

Simonides’”, were all exprelfed in that eafy equable 
flow of uninterrupted harmony , which , in the 
opinion of the molt learned of their countrymen”, 
polfelfes more grace than ftrength , and more 
beauty than grandeur. The majeftic mt^e of 
Stefichorus foared a loftier pitch. Difdaining the 
fubjeCts to which the other ly rifts defeended, he 
fung of war and heroes , and fupported , by his 
harp , the whole weight and dignity of epic poetry ”. 
Such, at leaft, are the fentiments of a celebrated 
» critic, who had read his works, of which we areat 
prefent entitled to judge only by their refemblance 
to thofe of Pindar, who poflelfed a fimilar turn of 
genius, and treated the fame lofty themes. 

Pindar. The honors bellowed on Pindar by his con- 

temporaries, as well as the admiration in which his 
name was uniformly held by the moll improved 

4 * Mceftius lachrymis Simonideis. Cattill. 

** Dionyfius Halicarn. 

43 Epici carminis onera lyr& fuftintntem. Quint* 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. sft 

nations of antiquity, tender both his perfon and 
his works objects of a Very natural curiofity. He 
was born five hundred and twenty years before 
Chrift, and his long life almoft completed the full 
revolution of a century. His age , therefore , ex- 
tended beyond the period of hiftory now under our 
review; yet the works of his predecefTors having 
perilhed by the ravages of time and barbarifm , it 
is neceftary to examine, in this place, the nature 
and character of the writings of Pindar, as the 
only materials remaining that can enable us to form 
a general notion of the performances recited by 
the lyric poets at the principal Grecian folemnities. 
Pindar, from his earlieft years , was carefully trained 
by his father ( himfelf a mufician ) to the ftudies of 
mufic and poetry. His genius naturally wild and 
luxuriant , was corrected by Uie leffons of his fair 
country-women ; Myrtis and Corinna 41 , whofe 
poetical productions had acquired unrivalled fame, 
not only in Thebes, but among all the neighbour- 
ing cities 4 \ His firft efforts for equalling their 
renown were difplayed at the mufical concerts cele- 
brated in his native country ; where , after 1 con- 
quering Myrtis, he was five times overcome by 
Corinna, who , could we believe the voice offcan- 
dal , owed her repeated victories more to the 
charms of her beauty than to the fuperiority of her 
genius 4 ‘. But in the four public aflemblies of 
Greece , where females were not admitted to con- 

- 

” Pan Tanias. 1. ix. xxii, *♦ Lucian, ffilian. Vac. Hilt. 
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CHAP, tend * Pindar carried off the prize from every com- 
VI. petitor The glory, in particular , which his 
poetry both acquired and beftowed at Olympia , 
made the greateft generals and ftatefmen of the 
age court the friendfhip of his mufe. To the 
temples of the gods , and efpecially to the celebrated 
temple of Delphi, his hymns and poeans drew an 
extraordinary concourfe of Greeks and ftrangers. 
The priefts .prophets, and other minifters of Apollo, 
fenfible of the benefits which they derived from his 
fnufical fame , repaid the merit of his fervices by 
-erecting his ftatue in the noil confpicuous part of 
the temple , and declared by their organ the Py thia, 
that Pindat fhould be honored with one half of the 
firft-fruit- offerings annually prefented by the de- 
vout retainers of the Delphian Ihrine 4 ‘. Pindar 
was thus, during his lifetime, affociated to the 
honors of the gods ; and after his death , his 
memory was adorned by every mark of refpedt 
that public admiration can beftow. The beauty 
of the monument , eredled to him by his fellow- 
citizens in the Hippodrome of Thebes, was ad- 
mired after the revolution of fix centuries 4 \ At 
the Theoxenian feftival , a portion of the facred 
vidtirn was appropriated, even as late as the time erf 
Plutarch, to the defeendants of the poet. The 
inveterate hoftility of the Spartans , when they do- 
ftroyed the capital of their ancient and cruelleft 
enemies , fpared the houfe of Pindar , which was 
equally refpedted in a future age by the warlike and 

% - '. ’ ••> n . ' •** 

4< Patt&n. Fhocio. 47 Faufan. Bee otic. * 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. *7$ 

impetuous fon of Philip, and the giddy triumph char 
of his Macedonian captains vi. 

Pindar , we are told , acquired unrivalled fame nivifion 
by his hymns to Jupiter, hispoeans to Apollo ,and ™ ,ur * 
his dithyrambics to Bacchus; But as all thefe works works, 
have periflied , as well as his love verfes , his ele- 
gies, and his Parthenia 49 , we are unfortunately- 
obliged to confine our obfervations to the odes, 
which were rehearfed at the facred games , in praife 
of the conquerors in the gymnaftic and equeftrian 
contefts. Thefe conquerors being perfons of the 
firft diftindion in Greece, the poet takes occafiont 
to celebrate the fplendor of their paft lives, the 
dignity of their character, the fame of their 
anceftors, and the glory of their feveral republics. 

The tutelary deities, to whom they owed their 
felicity, are not forgotten ; and hence , by an eafy 
tranfition, the poet patTes to the Worlhip of the 
god in whofe honor the games were eftablilhed ; to 
the adoration of the heroes who had appointed 
them; and to innumerable other epifodes, which 
are often more interefting and more beautiful than 
the original fubjed. 

. Such , moft commonly , are the materials of the 
ode ; and its form ufually confifted of three ftanaas, 
of which the two firft were of an equal length, and 
either of them longer than the third. This ar- 
rangement was introduced as moft fuitable to tha> 

Occafion of the poem , as well as to the fcene on 

*• I’olyb. Hiltor. 

** Sung, us the Word denotes, by a chorus of virgins. 
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TH 


chat, which it was reheaffed. The occafxon was the 
VI* folemn facrifice , accompanied by a public enter-* 
tainment given td the fpe&ators by the friends of 
the fuccefsful candidate for Olympic fame. Grate-i 
ful acknowledgments to the gods formed a princi- 
pal part of the ceremony , which could not , with- 
out impiety, be omitted by the viClor, who had 
obtained fo honorable a prize through the afliftance 
of his protecting divinity. On the altar of this 
divinity the facrifice was performed; and in his 
temple was fung the panegyrical poem , contain- 
ing the united praifes of the beneficent god , and 
of his favored votary. The chorus waited, as 
ufual , to begin the fong , till preparations were 
made for the feaft. They repeated the firft ftanza* 
properly called ftrophe , while they gratefully 
danced, towards the right, round the well-replenilh- 
ed altar; returning, in an oppofite direction, to 
the place from which they fet out , they recited 
the fecond ftanza, therefore called antiftrophe; 
then Handing motionlefs before the altar, and, as 
it were , in the immediate prefence of the divinity; 
with whofe ftatue it was adorned, they fung the 
txxncluding ftanza , with a richer exuberance , and 
more complicated variations , of melody **. The 
ode, therefore, was diftinguiftied from other pieces 
of poetry, not by being fet to mufic “ (for this 
was common to them all ) , but by being fung by a 

*• Marius Victorinus Ue Gram, and the Scholia on Hephxilion. 

11 This error runs through the whole of the otherwise very fenfible 
tlifcourfe of Mr-. Chabanon on lyric poetry , in tile Mfinoiret dt 
l’Academie. 
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THE HBTORtf OF GREECE. 

eliorus , who accompanied the various inflections of C H A V. 
the voice with fuitable attitudes and movements vi. 

'of the body. . ■ s i ' r ‘ / • 

The lyric poetry of the ; Greeks ‘thus united the H,t ch *r 
plealures of the ear, of the- eye, and of the under- excellence: 
Handing. In the various hature of the entertain- 
ment confifted its effential merit and perfection ; 
and he only could be entitled the prince of lyric 
poets, whofe verfes happily conjured with the 
general tendence of this complicated exhibition. 

By the univerfal confent of antiquity, this poet is 
Pindar, whom , ever fince the eulogium of Horace* 
critics have extolled for the brilliancy of his imagi- 
nation , the figurative boldnefs of his diction , the 
fire , animation , and enthufiafm of his genius. 

The panegyrics , beftowed on him , have generally 
more of the wildnefs of the ode , than of the cool- 
nefs of criticifm ; fo that the peculiar nature of his 
excellences may ftill deferve to be explained. It 
will be allowed by every one who reads bis works 
with attention , that, great as his ideas are , Pindar 
is lefs diftinguilhed by thefublimity of his thoughts 
and fentiments , than by the grandeur of his lan- 
guage and expreflion; and that his inimitable fI ex- 
cellence confilts in the energy, propriety, and 
magnificence of his ftyle , fo Angularly fitted to af- 
fociate with the lengthened tones of mufic , and 
the figured movements of the dance. The uni- 
form cadence , the fmooth volubility , and the 
light unimportance of ordinary compofition, are 

12 Pindarum quiCquis ftudet tmulari, etc. 
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chap, extremely ill adapted tb this affociation,. which Butt 
VI. bringing every fingle ^vQrd into nOtice, and ■ fub* equal fa 

jetfling it to obfervation and remark , mull expofe place. ' 

its natural meannefs , infignthpancc , -and poverty. their ac 

But as much as the language, of ordinary writers which t 

•would lofe , that of Pindar would gain! , by fuch ap They a 

examination.; His words and phrafes are chofea withou 

with an habitual care , and poffefs a certain weight tion. 1 

and . dignity , which , the more they are cantem? meno 

plated, mull be the more admired. It is this knew 

magnificence of di&iori, thofe compound epithets, i felt tli 
jmd thofe glowing expreffions ( which the coldnefs they ' 
of criticifm has fometimes condemned as extra* palTag< 
vagant .) that form the tranfcendent merit of the cool n 
Pindaric ftyle , and diftinguilb it even more than highet 

the genera} flow of the verfification, which is com- focial 

monly to natural, free, and unreftrained , that it idmir 

bears lefs refemblance to poetry , than to a beau* behol 

tiful and harmonious profe. It is not meant, how* gerou 

ever, that this great poet paid more attention to Pinda 

the chpjce, than to the arrangement, of words, In 

The naajefty of the composition equalled , and in the tmioi 

opinion of a great critic, even furpaffed the value ment 

of the materials. Dionyfius , the critic to whom I univ 

allude, has explained by what admirable refine- quer 

ments of art, Pindar gave to his words a certain folei 

firmnefs and folidity of confidence , feparated them vine 

at wide intervals , placed them on a broad bale , and xepi 

railed them to a lofty eminence , from which they part 

darted thofe irradiations of Iplendor, that aflopiflied may 

$he raoft diflant beholders. niti 
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But the mod exalted fame cannot extend with c H A V. 
equal facility to diftance of time and diftance of Vi. 
place. The poems of Pindar are now deprived of 
Uieir accompaniments of mufic and dancing, by 
which they were formerly ennobled and adorned. 

They are now read in the retirement of the clofet, 
without perfonal intereft and without patriotic emo- 
tion. They were anciently fung to large affemblies of 
men , who believed the religion which they defcribed, 
knew the characters whom they celebrated , and 
felt the influence of that piety and patriotism which 
they were admirably calculated to uphold. Such 
palfages as may appear mod exceptionable in the 
cool moments of folitary ftudy, would obtain the 
higheft applaufe amidft the joyous animation of 
Social triumph , when men are naturally difpofed to 
admire every happy boldnefc of expreflion , and to 
behold, with unufual rapture, thofe lofty and dan- 
gerous flights which elevate the daring mufe of 
Pindar. 

In examining the effetft of the games , as infti* r ^ 5r j ca ’ E 
tutions for bodily exercife and mental improve- tll(! publ i 0 
ment , it is necelfary to reflect , not only on the s»>P“- 
univerfality of their eftablilhmerit, but on the fre- 
quency of their repetition. Befides the public 
folemnities already defcribed , innumerable pro- 
vincial feftivals were celebrated in each particular 
republic. The Athenians employed near a third 
part of the year in fuch amufements ; and if we 
may be allowed to conjefture, that thofe commu- 
nities which inftituted mod feftivals , would mod 
excel in the arts and exercifes difplayed in them, 
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*8q THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

p. ve mny conclude, from tlie national defignatioh? 
of the Olympic victors preferved in ancient authors , 
that the number of the Athenian feftivals was 
rivalled by that of feveral other ftates. 

tor tjhefe warlike and elegant amnfements, the 
youths were carefully trained by the difcipline of 
the gympafia, in which they learned whatever can 
give ftrength and agilicy to the- lirohs , eafe and 
grape tq the motions, force and beauty to the 
genius; Bodily ftrength and agility were accom- 
panied by health and vigor pf conftitutiom 
Thpir athletic hardipefs bpre, without inconveni- 
ence , the viciflitudes pf cold and heat. Even in 
the fcorching warmth ” of July (for that was the 
feafon of the Olympic games), they received, 
bareheaded, the direct rays of the fun- And the 
firm organization , acquired by perpetual exercife, 
counteracted that fatal propenfity to vicious in- 
dulgence, top natural to their voluptuous climate, 
and produced thofe inimitable models of ftrength 
and beauty, which are fo defervedjy admired in 
the precious remains of Grecian ftatuary. 

Thefe corporeal advantages were followed by a 
train of excellences to which they are pearly allied. 
There is a cpprage depending on nerve§ and 
blood, which was improved to the higheft pitch 
among the Greeks. They delight, fays Lucian " , 
to behold the combats of bold and generous ani- 
mals ; and their own pontentipns are ftill more „ 
animated. In the memorable war with Perfia, 

” Lucian, Solon. f* In Solon. 
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they fhowed the fuperiority of their national eou- chap. 

rage ; and it is worthy of obfervation , that the VI. 

mod fignal exploits were performed in the field of 

battle by thofe who had been previoufiy adorned 

with the Olympic crown. It was a general boaft, 

that one Grecian could conquer ten Perfians”; 

and the fuggedions of reafon tend to confirm the 

evidence of hidory. In the battles of the Greeks 

and Perfians , vidory was not obtained by the me. 

chanical exertions of didanthodility. The conteft 

was decided by the point of the fword and fpear. 

The ufe of thefe weapons requires adivity of the 
limbs, deadinefs of the eye, and dexterity of the 
hand. It improves the courage as well as the 
vigor of the foldier; and both qualities were ad-,~ 
mirably promoted by the habitual exercifes of the 
gymnafia, which infpired not only the fpirittoun, 
dertake, but the ability to execute, the moll dan- 
gerous and difficult enterprifes. 

The gymnadic arts encouraged other excel- andtemp'# 
lences Hill more important than bodily accompliffi- ance * 
ments and courage. Chiefly by their influence, 
the love of pleafure and the love of adion , the 
two mod powerful principles in the human bread. 

Were direded to purpofes not only innocent but 
ufeful. The defire of an Olympic crown redrain- 
ed alike thofe weaknefles which form thedifgrace, 
qnd thofe vices which form the guilt and mifery of 
undifeiplined minds; and an objed of earthly and 
periffiable ambition led to the fame external purity 
and temperance, that is recommended by the 
> s Ileiodot. 1. viii. 
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precepts , and enforced by thefaniflions, of a divine 
and immutable religion. The oil, the crown, the 
robes, and the palms, compofe not the only re- 
fcmblance between the Chriftian and the Olympic 
vi&ors. Thefe vifible images have been borrowed 
indeed by the facred writers, to affift ourimperfedt 
conception of divine truths ; but they have been 
borrowed from an iuftitution which refembles 
Chriftianity, not in the honors and rewards which 
itpropofed, but in the efforts and duties which it 
required. The ambition of honeft fame ” taught 
men to control the appetites of the body by the 
affections of the foul; the fprings of emulation 
repreffed the allurements of fenfuality; one dan- 
gerous paflion combated another ftill more dan- 
gerous; and a train of ufeful prejudices fupported 
riie caufe , and maintained the afeendant of virtue. 

Many of the peculiarities which diltinguifh the 
Greeks from the mafs of ancient and modern na- 
tions, feem to have derived their origin from the 
fame ufeful inftitutions; particularly the cuftom 
of going unarmed, and their perpetual contempt 
for the capricious notions concerning the point of 
honor. Thefe unpolifhed republicans were ac- 
cuftomed , in the private gymnafias , as well as at 
the public entertainments , to inflidt and to fuffer 
the moll provoking indignities. A barbarous 
Scythian, who witneffed a fpedacle that feemed 
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to him as fliocking and intolerable as it would chap 
appear to a pundilious modern gentleman , d$- yx. 
dared to his Athenian condudor, that if any per- 
fon fliould offer the fame infults to him, which 
the Athenian youths were continually offering to 
each other, he would foon convince the aflerobly, 
that his fword was not an empty ornament of his 
perfon, but an ufeful guardian of his honor’*. 

Such were the fentiinents of the Scythian; and 
hiftory proves , that fuch are the fentiments of all 
uncultivated minds. An untutored barbarian fets 
no bounds to his "refentmcnt. The fmalleft injury 
renders his anger implacable; his indignation 
againft the offender is proportioned, not to the 
nature of his offence, but to his own pride, which 
is boundlefs. The flighteft fault requires the 
fevered atonement ; and not only a blow , but a 
word, or a look, may inflid a ftain on the deli- 
cacy of his fuppofed honor, which can only be 
yralhed out by the blood of the aggreffor. The 
exceffes of this fanguinary temper, before they 
were correded by the refinements of Grecian pbi- 
lofophy , were repreffed by the habitual pradice of 
the gymnaftic exercifes. In the fchools appro- 
priated to the advancement of thefe manly arts, 
the Greeks learned the valuable ieffon of repelling 
injuries by others of afimilar kind, of proportioning 
the punifhment to the offence, and of thus pre- 
venting a flight occalion of animofity from dege- 
nerating into a foiid. ground pf revenge. Jf qny 

* * • ' ! ‘ < 1 

J * Lucian. Anacharfi*, 
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e n A p. citizen of thofe warlike republics liad worn armo* 
VI. in time of peace, he mull have been regarded 
either as a madman or as an affaflin; for to the 
chaftifed principles of Grecian difcipline, it would 
have appeared altogether abfurd that the fword or 
dagger fliould be thought neceffary to retaliate the 
reproaches of the tongue , or even the more daring 
infuJts of the arm. 

Emulation The entertainments of the public feftivals thus 
war is of tended to eradicate the wild exceffes of refentment, 
the victors, and to improve the mild and gentle virtues ; but 
confidered in another view , the fame entertain- 
ments were calculated to promote ardor , emula- 
tion, friendfhip, patriotifm, and all the animated 
principles and contentions of active life. The 
rewards beftowed on the conquerors were the moll 
flattering which in that age could be propofed. 
Odes were fung in their praife; ftatues were erect- 
ed to them on the fcene of vidlory; the names of 
their parents and country were jointly celebrated 
with their own ; they were entitled to the firft 
feats at all public entertainments; maintained at 
the expenfe of their refpedive communities; and 
in their native cities, rewarded not only with mo- 
numents and infcriptions , but fometimes with 
altars and temples. Of thefe honors and rewards, 
the appropriated fy.mbols were the olive, the pine, 
the parfley, and the laurel crowns; which were 
refpectively diftributed at the feveral folemnities of 
Olympia ,.^tbe, Ifthmus * , Nemea, and Delphi. 
Obferving the fmall value of thefe badges of dif- 
indtion , without adverting to the folid benefits 
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"Which they conferred, the Perfian Tigranes would chat* 
have difluaded his matter from going to War with \i. 
a people, who, infenfible to intereft, fought only 
for glory But had Tigranes been more com- 
pletely informed concerning the inftitutions of 
Greec'e , he would have underftood , that both 
intereft and glory operated moft powerfully upon 
the candidates for Olympic fame, and not only 
their perfonal interefts , but thofe of their friends , 
their parents, and their country , who, being affo- 
ciated to their honors, were regarded by them 
with that love and affedion which men naturally 
feel for the objeds of their protection and bounty. 

In explaining the influence of the Grecian fo- *"”|j* nce 
lemnities, We mutt not forget the mufical and Ccal and ’ 
poetical exhibitions , ^vhich , from being employed poetical 
to reward the vidors in the gymnaftic exercifes, contee **.. 
came to be themfelves thought worthy of reward. 

The martial leffons of Tyttseus arid Callinus ad- 
mirably confpired with the effeds which have 
already been defcribed, encouraging the firm and 
manly virtues both by the enthufiafm with which 
their precepts were conveyed, and by the lively 
impreflions which they gave of thofe objeds for 
Which it is important to contend. The courage 
depending on blood and nerves is uncertain and 
tranfitory in its exiftence; and even while it exifts, 
may be indifferently employed to purpofes benefi- 
cial or deftrudive. It belonged to the martial 


*• The word is a;cr»; in the original j but here means the reward 
of virtue. Vid. Uerodet. 1 . viii. e. 16. 
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Chap, bards to determine its doubtful nature , to fix and 
Vi. illuftrate its genuine motives , and to difed it td 
the proper objeds of iis purfuit. 

They in- The mufical entertainments thus ftrerigthened, 
proper* refined, and exalted the manly principles infpired 
mixture of by all the cuftoms and inftitutiphs of that warlike 
foftnefs a ge. But as bravery is a hardy plant that grows 

in every foil , the molt beneficial conlequence 01 
the arts confifled in infufing a proper mixture of 
foftnefs and fenfibility into the Grecian chatader. 
This is well known to be their effed in every 
country Where they are allowed to flourifh ". The 
Greeks , in a peculiar manner , required their a f- 
fiftance ; nor could it have been poflible for that 
people, without the happy influence of the arts, to 
control the barbarity naturally occafioned by their 
conftant employment in war, the favage cruelty 
introduced by the pradice of domeftic fervitude, 
and that unrelenting ferocity of charader which 
feems eflentially inherent in the nature of demo- 
cratical government. Amidft thefe fources of 
degeneracy and corruption, the time and applica^ 
principle t ‘ on ncce ftary to attain proficiency in the purfuits 
of genius, habituated the Greeks to gentle amufe- 
ments and innocent pleafures. The honofs and 
rewards beftowed on the fuccefsful candidates for 
literary fame* engaged them to feek happinefsand 
glory in the peaceful lhadc of retirement, as well 
as on the contentious theatre of adive life; and 
the obfervations and difeoveries oceafionally 
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fugged ed by the free communication of fentiment, 
ftrengthened and confirmed thofe happy prejudices 
■which combat on the fide of virtue, and enforce 
the pra&ice of fuch rules of behaviour as are mod 
ufeful and agreeable in fociety. 

If the mufical and literary entertainments ac- 
quired fuch an happy influence over the moral 
difpofitions of the heart, they produced a dill more 
confiderable effeCt on the intellc&ual faculties qf 
the mind. It is almod impoffible, in the prefent 
age, to conceive the full extent of their efficacy in 
improving the memory, animating the imagina- 
tion , and coraedling the judgment. As to the 
memory, indeed, there is a period in the progrefs 
of fociety preceding the introduction of writing, 
when the energies of this faculty have been exerted 
among many nations with a wonderful degree of 
force. Even among the barbarous Celtic inhabit- 
ants of our own ifland , the Druids could repeat 
an incredible number of verfes , containing the 
knowledge of their hidory, laws, and religion; 
and a period of twenty years was required to com- 
plete the poetical dudies of a candidate for the 
priedhood 

But if the Greeks were equalled by other nations 
in the exercife of the memory, they have always 
been unrivalled in the delicacy of their tade , and 
the inimitable charms of their fancy. Thefe ex- 
cellences, whether originally produced by natural or 
moral caufes, or more probably by a combination 

*’ Csefar, de bell# Gallico , I. vi, 
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P ' of both, were, doubtlcfs, extended and ira- 
proved by emulation and habitual exercife. To 
this exercife the public folemnities afforded a pro- 
per field; atid, inthecontefts of mtificand poetry, 
were difplayed the opening blofToms of Grecian 
genius, blofToms which afterwards ripened into 
thofe fruits of philofophy and eloquence , that will 
form the admiration and delight of the Jaft ages 
df the world; 
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CHAP. V 1 1. 

State of the Grecian Colonies. — The Ionians flourish 
in Arts and Arms. — Their Wars -vcitb the Ly- 
dians. — The Ajlatic Greeks fubdued by Crcefus. 
— Splendor of tbe Lydian Court. — Foundation of 
the Perfiait Monarchy. — Caufes of its rapid 
Grandeur — Which alarms Crcefus. — His Alliance 
•with tbe Lacedemonians. — He invades the Per - 
fan Dominions. — Meafures of his Allies. — Crce- 
fus defeated by Cyrus. — End of tbe Lydian Mo- 
narchy. 


Above two thoufand years have elapfed fince chap. 
it was obferved, to the honor of Europe, that VII> 
a handful of Greeks, having eftablilhed themfelves state of 
in Afia and Africa, continually maintained and °. reek 
extended their pofTeffions in thofe quarters of the Europe 
world \ Wherever the fpirit of enterprife diffufed- andA W- 
their fettlements , they perceived, it is faid, oin|^' w 
the flighted companion, the fuperiority of their t. 
own religion, language, inftitutions, and manners; A ‘ Cl 70 °' 
and the dignity of their character and fentiments 
eminently diftinguilhed them from the general 
mafs of nations whofe territories they invaded, and 
whom they juftly denominated Barbarians \. Yet 

1 Ilippocrat. vol. i. p. 3SO. Edit. Lugdun. 1763. 

* lfgcrat Pancgyr. paflim. 
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chap, thefe honorable advantages, inftead of conciliating 
VII. good-will , tended only to exafperate hoftility. 
The northern Greeks were perpetually haraffed by 
the fierce inroads of the Thracians : the fouthern 
were endangered by the united ftrength of Egypt 
and Lybia. The colonies in Magna Graecia, having 
eafily refilled the rude, though warlike natives of 
that country, were called to contend with the more 
formidable power of Carthage. But the confequences 
of all thefe wars, which lhall be defcribed in due 
time, extended not beyond the countries in which 
they firft arofe. The memorable conflidt between 
the Greek colonies in the Eaft , and the great 
nations of Alia, forms a fubjedt more vaft and 
more interefting. Not confined to the extremities, 
it reached and Ibook the centre of Greece. It re- 
coiled with more deftrudtive violence on Perfia ; 
its duration comprehends the moll iJluflrious pe- 
riod in the hillory of both countries; and its ex- 
tent embraces all the great nations of antiquity, 
together with the fcattered communities of Grecian 
extradlion in every part of the world, 
smte of « In the third century after their eftablilhment iri 
coionkt')^ the eaft, and above feven hundred years before the 
Alia. Chriftian sera, the Greeks of Afia, and particu- 
larly the Ionians, far furpafled their European an* 
ceftors in fplendor and profperity While ancient 
Greece was haralfed by inteftine diffenfions , and 
its northern frontier expofed to the hoftility of 
neighbouring Barbarians , the Eaftern colonies 

1 Herodot. palfim. Flin. 1. v. ct Sencc. ad Hair. 
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I 

enjoyed profound peace, and flourilhed in the vici- 
nity of Phrygia and Lydia, the beft cultivated and 
moftwealthy provinces of Lower Afia 4 , and perhaps 
of the ancient world. Hiftory and poetry alike extol 
the golden tveafures of the Phrygian and Lydian 
kings Their fubje&s wrought mines of gold , 
melted the ore , moulded figures in bronze , died 
wool, cultivated mufic, enjoyed the amufements of 
Jeifure, and indulged the demands of luxury *, 
when the neighbouring countries of Cappadocia 
and Armenia remained equally ignorant of laws 
and arts , and when the Medes and Perfians , 
deftined fucceffively to obtain the empire of Afia, 
lived in fcattered villages, fubfifted by hunting, 
pafturage , or robbery , and were clothed with the 
fkins of wild beafts ’ '. 

Yet the Lydians and Phrygians , fatisfied with 
their domeftic advantages , feem never to have 
directed their attention towards foreign com- 
merce *. When the voluptuoufnefs or oftentation 
of 'their kings and nobility made them covet the 

* Strabo , ! xii. et 1 . xiii. 

* Idem, p. 620 et 6ai. Edit. Paris. 

* Herodot. 1 . i. c. xciv. Plin. 1 . vi. c. hi. 

7 Herodot. I. i. c. Ixxi. 

8 The Lydians and Phrygians are mentioned, in Caflor’s Epochs, 
among the fevemecn nations, who, according to that carelefs and 
ignorant compiler, fucceffively became mailers of the Mediterranean 
fea; but the extravagant dreams of this fabulous writer are at variance 
with the whole tenor of ancient hiftory. It. is extraordinary that 
thofe who ever looked into Herodotus should pay any regard to the 
unwarranted a IT* r lions of Caftor ; yet this fabuliik has been generally 
followed by modern cbronologers and compilers. See ELAIR T S 
Tables , etc. 
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Chap. Conveniences and luxuries of diflant countries, 
Vii. they were contented to owe thefe new gratifications, 
firft to the Phoenician merchants, and afterwards 
to the Greek fettlements eftabJiffied on their coafts. 
Through the fupine negled of their neighbours 
refpedting maritime affairs, the Afiatic Greeks ac- 
quired without conteft, and enjoyed without mo- 
Jeftadon, befides feveral valuable ifiands, the whole 
weftern coaft of the continent, extending, in a 
waving line, above fix hundred miles in length, 
beautifully diverfified by hill and dale, interfered 
by rivers, broken by bays and promontories, and 
adorned by the nobleft'profpedts and fineft climate 
in the world. The face of that delightful country 
will be more particularly defcribed , when it be- 
comes the unhappy fcene of military operations. 
It is fufficient at prefent to obferve, that its Ionian 
inhabitants, poffeffing the mouths of great rivers, 
having convenient and capacious harbours before 
them, and behind, the wealthy and populous* na- 
tions of Afia, whofe commerce they enjoyed and 
engrofled , attained fuch early and rapid proficiency 
in the arts of navigation and traffic , as raifed the 
cities ofMiietus *, Colophon ”, and Phocaea “, to 
an extraordinary pitch of opulence and grandeur. 
Their population increafing with their profperity, 
they diftufed new colonies every where around 

9 Athenscus , I. *fi. p. * 23 . Comparing their ancient and actuaf 
ttate, the Greek proverb (hid , UctXui norc wav othxtfAQi MttJWOS : 
Once, but long ago, the Milefians were powerful. 

10 Athen. 1. xiv. p. 643 . 

Strabo, p. St>* et p. 647. Hirortot. 1. iv. e. tlii. 
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them. Having obtained footing in Egypt 11 , in c HAP. 
the eighth century before Chrift, they acquired, Tit. 
and thenceforth preferved, the excluftve commerce 
of that ancient and powerful kingdom. Their terri- 
tories, though in their greateft breadth compreffed 
between the fea and the dominions of Lydia to the 
extent of fcarce forty miles, became not only flou- 
rifhing in peace, but formidable in war M , and 
bore fomething of a fimilar relation to the powerful 
kingdoms of Ejjypt, Lydia, and Aflyria, which 
had hitherto fwayed the politics of the ancient 
world , that the fmall but induftrious republics of 
Italy had to the reft of Europe in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries ; or , to defcribe their 
condition ftill more exadtly, that the Netherlands, 
three hundred years ago, had to the extenftve. 
countries of France , England, and Germany. 

Such multiplied advantages could not languifh improve* 
in the hands of men, who, as we fhall foon learn 
from their hiftory , had genius to conceive , and had ieam. 
courage to execute , the moft arduous defigns. etl in , I’ nfe 
With the utmoft induftry and perfeverance they C0,lnUle, • 
improved and ennobled the ufeful or elegant arts, 
which they found already pradtifed among the 
Phrygians and Lydians. They incorporated the 
mufic of thofe nations with thflr own. Their 
poetry, as above defcribed , far excelled whatever 
Pagan antiquity could boaft moft precious They 

” Ihrodot. t. ii. c. cxxxii. 

,J Idem, ibid, et Ariliot. dc Civitat. 1. iv. e. iv. 

14 See Chap, vi, 
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rivalled the flail of their neighbours in moulding At m 
clay, and cafting brafs. They appear to have been predat 
the firft people who made ftatnes of marble. The cnterp 
Doric and Ionic orders of architecture perpetuate, fettlem 
in their names, the honor of their inventors. the Gr 

Painting was firft reduced to rule, and pradifed thefe < 

with fuccefs among the Greeks ; and we may be after t 

allured that, during the feventh century before nies, 

Chrift, the Ionians furpafled all their neighbours, mity 
and even the Phoenicians, in the arts of defign, their 
fince the magnificent prefents which the far-famed cruel 
oracle of Delphi received from the oftentation or Th 
piety of the Lydian kings', were chiefly the pro- growi 
dudions of Ionian artifts **. In the following itfelf 1 

century Ionia gave birth to philofophy ; and we of Lei 

lhall have occafion to explain hereafter by what terials 

means both fcience and tafte were diffufed from now : 

that country over Greece, Italy, and Sicily. But oppre 

our prefent fubjecl recals us from the hiftory of tory ( 

arts to that of arms. audio 

The firft formidable enemies with whom the from 
Afiatic Greeks had to contend, were the barbarous I north 
Cimmerians who, being driven from the banks confi 
of the Euxine, by a Scythian horde ftill fiercer . back 
than themfelves, overflowed, with irrefiftible vio- Pad 

lence , the fineft provinces of Afia Minor. But m i x , 

. • x who 

** Hetodbt. 1 . i One 

** Strabo, p. 292, fays, that the Cimmerians were called Cimbri 
by the Romans. He fpeaks frequently of them, particularly p. 10S* . 11 

193. 292. 494 . Their impetuous and deftructive inenrfinns are 
well exprefted by the elegiac poet Callinus, cited in Strabo, p. 648. 

Nuv y vxi KiMMpiuv f gy.ro; epxtrxi ouSi/JUtpyuv. ’' h,Cl1 
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the invafion of the Cimmerians is defcribed as a 
predatory incurfion ”, not as a regular plan of 
enterprife dire&ed to the purpofes of conquefl and 
fettlement. The hurricane foon fpent its force; 
the Greeks recovered from the terror infpired by 
thefe defultory ravagers, and, within a few years 
after their departure , the Ionian and Eolian colo- 
nies , who feem to have carried their ancient en- 
mity into their new acquifitions , totally forgot 
their recent and common danger, and engaged in 
cruel domeftic wars. 

Thefe unnatural difTenfions were quieted by the 
growing power of the Lydians, which extending 
itfelf on all fides, finally reduced the greateft part 
of LefTer Afia , a country once affording the ma- 
terials of many rich and flourifhing kingdoms, but 
now reduced to beggary and barbarifm under the 
oppreflive yoke of Turkifh tyranny. The terri- 
tory of Lydia, which extended its name with its 
authority from the river Halys to the iEgean , and 
from the fouthern fhdre of the Euxine to the 
northern coafl of the Mediterranean, was anciently 
confined to that delightful diftrid fituate at the 
back of Ionia, watered on the north by the river 
Pactolus , famous for the golden particles ** inter- 
mixed with its fand, pn the fouth by Cay Her , 
whofe banks , frequented by fwans, have afforded 
one of the mod beautiful companions in the 

17 On %«r«;-{c<Px lyivtro tgjv TsXiiiv t'z Endpo/U.xc »}7rx yr„ 

HERODOr. 

J * They -were wasrfed down from Mount Tmolus , the gold of 
which was cxhauRcd in the time of St^bo. Vid. Strab. 1. xiii. 

v 4 
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Q h a p. Iliad The kingdom of Lydia was anciently 
VIZ. fubjed to a race of princes ”, ftyled Atyatidae, 
from the heroic Atys , the great founder of their 
houfe. To the family of Atys furcceeded that of 
Hercules, which had obtained the government be- 
fore the war of Troy, and continued to reign five 
hundred and five years, till their honors expired 
in the unhappy Candaules. The ftory of Can- 
daules, of bis beautiful wife, and of his fortunate 
fervant, has been adorned by the father of hiftory 
with the inimitable charms of his Ionic fancy. The 
vain, credulous prince, injudicioufly difplaying the 
beauty, offended the modefty, of his injured fpoufe. 

• Gyges 11 , the mod favored of her hulband’s at- 

tendants, to whom his weak mafterhad proftituted 
the fight of her naked charms, was involuntarily 
oiymp. employed as the inftrument of her refentment. As 
aVVis a reward for taking away the life of Candaules, 
he was honored with the band of the queen, ’and 
from the rank of captain of the guards, advanced 
to the throne of Lydia. 

Gyirei This revolution, which happened feven hundred 

makes war anc j eighteen years before Chrift, was felt by the 
nians. neighbouring nations, who foon difeovered in the 

19 Kxvffiy uy.Si ftifyu , etc. tliad. ii. ver. 460. and Pope# 

▼er. <40. i r ( , 

20 Herodotus, 1 . i. throughout, and Dionyfms of Halicarnaflus , 

]. ?. c. 27. et feq. furnish the principal materials for the hiftury of 
Lydia. 

21 Herodotus was unacquainted with the wonderful ftory of 
Gyges’s ring, which had the power of rendering him in viiible ; by 
means of which he was enabled to kill his mafter , and ufurp his 
throne. Plato , 1 . ii. de Repub. „ 
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entcrprifing chara&er of Gyges, the difference be- c n a F. 
tween adventurers who acquire , and princes who vn. 
inherit , a crown. The Ionian cities of Afia of- 
fered a tempting prize to the valor of Gyges, 
and the valuable mines ” difcovered between the 
cities Atarneus and Pergamos , as well as the gold 
obtained from the river Padolus 25 , enabled him 
to hire fuch a number of troops as feemed necef- 
fary to accomplilh his ambitious defigns. The Takes Co. 
citizens of Miletus and Smyrna were harafled by a 0 iymp. 
long war; but of all the Ionic fettlements, Colo- '• 
phon alone fubmitted to his arms. • • • A,C-68 ** 

Ardys his fucceffor, following the military ex- The war 
ample of Gyges, {formed the city of Priene, and 
invaded the territories of the Milefians. He ce nbrs. 
tranfmitted his enmity againft that people to his oiymp. 
fon Sadyattes , • from whom it defeended to his ‘ c ’ 
more warlike grandfon. Alyattcs , grandfon of 
Ardys, annually invaded the country of Miletus, 
cut down the trees, bittnt the Handing corn, ra-* 
vaged and defolated the whole territory. The 
houfes he allowed to remain entire, that the Mi- 
lefians , governed by that powerful attachment 
which binds men to their ancient habitations , 
might return thither after his departure , and again 
apply to the fowing and cultivation of the ground , 
the fruits of which he was determined next harveft 

r • • 

” Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 615- 

** Strabo, p. 680 . The wealth of Gyges was proverbial in the 
time of Anacreon : 

Oti jitoi Attest r trysts 

T« Zxp&wv Vvxxtcj , etc. 
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P- to deftroy. In this manner he continued , during 
eleven years , to harafs , but was unable to conquer 
the MiJefians. The inhabitants of the country 
retired at his approach , and ihut themfeives up in 
their capital , the walls of which bid defiance to his 
alfaults; nor was it pofiible to reduce by blockade 
a city that had long been , and ftill continued 
miltrefs of the fea. But Alyattes perfifted in dif- 
trelTing thofe whom itfeemed impoffible to fubdue; 
and he was carrying on his twelfth autumnal in- 
curfion with fire and fword , when an unforefeen 
accident occafioned a fpeedy termination of the 
war. 

The beautiful territory of Miletus was , accord- 
ing to annual cullom , thrown into ablaze, and the 
flames of the {landing corn , impelled by the vio- 
lence of the wind , communicated with the temple 
of Affefian Minerva. That facred edifice was 
burnt to the ground. Alyattes , who was attended 
on his march by pipes , harps , and flutes , adapted 
to the voice both of men and of women, did not 
immediately confider, amidft the noifeof feftivity, 
and the parade of military triumph, the fatal con- 
fequences of this enormous impiety. But ficken- 
ing foon after at Sardis, he had leifure , during the 
quiet and folitude of his diftemper, to refled on 
the horror of his crime; and prying into futurity 
with that anxious folicitude which ufually attends 
guilt , he difpatched mefiengers to the temple of 
Delphi , to confulc the Grecian god concerning the 
means of mitigating the diftrefs of his prefent ftate 
of mind. Apollo refufed giving an anfwer to 
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his petition , until lie had rebuilt the temple of c H a F; 
Minerva. The Lydian prepared to comply with VII. 
this condition , and immediately fent ambaffadors 
to MiletOs, to propofe a fufpenfion of arms, until 
the great work fliould be completed. Thal.city 
was then governed by Thrafybulus ; who, by one 
of thofe revolutions not unfrequent in the Grecian 
republics, had attained the rank of tyrant 1 *, as it 
was then called , in a ftate ufually governed as a 
democratical community. Similarity of views 
and difpofitions had introduced a friendly connect 
tion between Thrafybulus and the celebrated Peri- 
ander of Corinth, who was no fooner acquainted 
with the advice of Apollo , than he fent immediate 
intimation of it to theMilefian prince, counfelling 
him at the fame time to avail himfelf of the pre- 
fent conjuncture to promote the intereft of his 
country. In compliance with this advice , Thra- 
fybulus employed an expedient equally Angular 
and fuccefsful. When the Lydian ambaffadors 
arrived at Miletus , they expeCted to behold a city 
in diltrefs, not only deftitute of die accommoda- 
tions and luxuries, but ill provided with the chief 
ne*effaries of life. But their furprife was extreme, 
toobferve vaft magazines of corn open to public 
.vtew, to perceive an extraordinary abundance of 

** In the ftrict fenfe, rtpavi»cc means him who lias acquired 
fovereignty in a free republic. The word has no relation to the abufie 
of power, as in the modern acceptation. Thrafybulus of Miletm, 

Periander of Corinth , Pififtratus of Athens , Polycrates of Samos , 

Alexander of Pherae , and Dionyfius of Syracufe , we're all called 
rvfoevvoi , though their characters were as widely different as thofe of 
Titus and Domifcian , the extremes of virtue and vice. 
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chat, all the other fruits of the ground ; and to behold 
VII* the inhabitants revelling in fulnefs and feftivity, as 
if their country had never fuffered the cruel ra- 
vages of an invader. This appearance of eafe and 
plenty was exhibited by the contrivance ofThrafy- 
bulus , by whofe command the corn and other 
provifions had been carried from private magazines 
into the ftreet , that the Lydians , returning to 
Sardis, the ufual refidence of their prince, might 
acquaint him with the profperous condition of a 
people, whom it had been the great objedt of his 
reign to afflidl and to annoy. Alyattes was much 
affedted by the intelligence , and at length con* 
fented to a peace with the Milefians on honorable 
terms. To compeufate for his paft injuries and 
impiety, he promifed to dedicate to Minerva two 
new edifices, the magnificence of which fhouldfar 
eclipfe the fplendor of her ancient temple. The 
, promife was performed', the new temples were 
confecrated , Alyattes recovered from his diftemper, 
and peace fubfifted for a fliort time between the 
two nations. 

Happy The long reign of Alyattes , which , if we may 
reign of credit the doubtful evidence of ancient author.#in 
Alyattes. matters Q f chronology, lafted fifty-two years after 
the treaty with Miletus, was pot cheque! ed with 
any great variety of fortune. He conquered, in- 
deed, the city and fmall territory of Smyrna, a 
Grecian fettlement then in its infancy , but which 
was deftined afterwards to become, by its happy 
fituation for commerce , the mod wealthy and po- 
pulous eftablifhment in thofe parts , and to be 
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ftyled , in the pompous language of infeription , 
the ornament of Ionia , the firft and chief city of 
the Afiatic coaft 1S . His arms were equally fuc- 
cefsful in repelling the deftru&ive invafions of 
the Scythian hordes , who ravaged the northern 
parts of his dominions, and in refilling the dan- 
gerous ambition of the Medes, the moll powerful 
nation of Upper Afia. Satisfied with thefe ad- 
vantages , Alyattes became unwilling to commit 
his future fortune to the viciflitudes of war. Fixed 
in this purpofe, he fpent his remaining days amidft 
the happinefs of his wealth and grandeur , in 
contemplating the various ftages of his profperity, 
in liftening to the flattery of his courtiers , in re- 
ceiving the grateful homage of his fubje&s , and in 
enjoying that pomp and pleafure which ufually fur- 
round an eaftern throne. 

I his fortunate prince was fucceeded , five hun- 
dred and fixty-two years before Chrift, byhisfon 
Crcefus, whofe uninterrupted profperity, in the 
firft years of his reign , far eclipfed the glory of all 
his predecelfors. But the fplendor of Crcefus was 
that of a paflfing meteor , which dazzles for a 
moment , and difappears for ever. Of all the kings 
of Lydia , he was the greateft conqueror, but he 
was alfo the laft king of that country “ , as well as 
the laft prince of his family. Under various unjuft 
pretences he attacked the Grecian cities of Afia 
Minor, which being undifturbed by foreign war, 

II Marm. Oxon. 

>< Lydia defended to tin tank of a province , at will appear 
below. i 
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had unfortunately engaged in doffieftic diflenfions. 
While jealoufy hindered the Greeks , ignorance 
prevented the barbarians , from forming a confede- 
racy fufficient to refill the Lydian power. The 
Carians , Myfians , and Phrygians , fighting fingly, 
were fucceflively fubdued ; and the whole peninfula 
of Lelfer Afia (excepting only the little territory 
of the Lycians and Cilicians) , extending eaftward 
as far as the river Halys, and inhabited by three 
nations of Grecian , and eleven of barbarian ex- 
traction”, finally acknowledged the power of 
Croefus, and tamely received his commands. 

Having met with fuch extraordinary fuccefs by 
land , the Lydian prince determined to render his 
power equally confpicuous by fea. For this pur- 
pofe he thought ftrioufiy of equipping a fleet, with 
which he purpofed to invade and conquer the Gre- 
cian iflands directly fronting his dominions. But 
this defign , which , confidering the flow progrefs 
in maritime power among the nations mofl diligent 
to attain it , would probably have failed of fuccefs, 
was prevented by the advice of a philofophical 
traveller', conveyed in fuch a lively turn of wit, 
as eafily changed the refolution of the king. Bias 
ofPriene, in Ionia, fonie fay Pittacus of IVIity- 
lene, in the ifle of Lelbos, while he travelled, 
after the Grecian cuflom , from curiofity and a 
love of knowledge , was prefented to Croefus at 
the Lydian court; and being alked by that prince, 

17 The Phrygians , hlytans , Mariandynians , Chalybians , Ly- 
dians, Paphlagonians , Thracians, Bitbynians, Carians, and I'am- 
fhylians. 
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what news from Greece ? he anfwered with a repub- chap. 
lican freedom , that the iflanders had colle&cd vxi. 
powerful fquadrons of cavalry, with an intention of 
invading Lydia. “ May the gods grant, ” laid 
Crcefus , “ that the Greeks , who are unacquainted 
“ with horfemanfhip , fhould attack the dif- 
“ ciplined valor of the Lydian cavalry ; there 
“ would foon be an end to the conteft. ” “ In 

<c the fame manner , ” replied Bias , “ as if the 
“ Lydians , who are totally unexperienced in naval 
“ affairs , Ihould invade the Grecians by fea. ” 

Struck by the acutenefs of this unexpected obfer- 
vation, Croefus defifted from his intended expedi- 
tion againft the iflands ; and inltead of employing 
new means for extending his conquells , deter- 
mined peaceably to enjoy the laurels which he 
had won, and to difplay the grandeur which he 
had attained. 

His court was the gayeft and mod fplendid of The fpie«. 
any in that age ; and the Afiatic Greeks , whatever 
difiionor they incurred , fuftained not , perhaps , court, 
any real lofs by their eafy fubmiflion to a vain and 
weak man, but a magnificent and liberal prince 1 *, 
who was extremely partial to their country. They 
acknowledged the conqueror , indeed , by a very 
moderate tribute , but they enjoyed their ancient 

11 Such is the character which rerults from contidering the 
conduce of Crtefus. The tranfictions of his reign will not 
warrant our adopting the admirable panegyric of him by Pinda* 

(Pyth. i.): 

Ou Ksoura ®/Xo®fwv a: try , , etc. 

He was taught wifdom late , and only by ndverfity. 
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laws , and adminiftered without control their do- 
meflic concerns and government Crcefus fpoke 
their language , encouraged their arts , admired 
their poets and fophifts. Ionia , perhaps, was’* 
never more happy than under the .eye of this in. 
dulgent nfaftcr , whofe protection nouriflied the 
tender fhoot of philofophy , which had begun to 
fpring up fhortly before his reign. Thales of Mi- 
letus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of PrienC, Cleo- 
bulus of Lindus , and the other wife men, as they 
are emphatically ftyled, who lived in that age, not 
only gave advice and affiltance to their country- 
men in particular emergencies , but retrained their 
vices by wholefome laws, improved their manners 
by ufeful leffons of morality , and extended their 
knowledge by important and difficult difeoveries. 
We ffiall have occafion hereafter to confider more 
fully the improvements made by thofe ancient 
fages , who are faid to have maintained a cor- 
refpondence with each other, as well as with Chilon 
of Sparta, Periander of Corinth , and Solon of 
Athens, men who acquired fuch reputation by their 
practical wifdom , as rendered them the oracles of 
their refpeCtive countries. Mod of thefe, as well 
as TEfop the fabulift, and the elegant Greek poets 
of the times, were bountifully received at the court 
of Crcefus. There is ftilt on record a memorable 
converfation between that prince and Solon, which 
feemed to predict the fubfequent events of his 
reign , and which had a late , but.important influence 
on the character and fortune of the Lydian king. 
a * Herodot. *• Thucydid. 

Crcefus 
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Crcefus having entertained his Athenian gueft, chap. 
according to the ancient fafhion, for feveral days, Vli. 
before he aiked him any queftions, oftentatioufly 
Ihovved him the magnificence of his palace, and 
particularly the riches of his treafury, After all 
had been difplayed to the bell advantage, the king 
complimented Solon upon his curiofity and love 
of knowledge; and alked him, as a man who had 
feen marty countries , and reflected with much 
judgment upon what he had feen , whom of all 
men he efteemed moft happy ? By the particular 
occafion, as well as the triumphant air. With which 
the queftion was propofed , the king made it evi* 
dent that he expected flattery rather than infotma* 
tion. But Solon’s character had not been enervated 
by the debilitating air of a court, aud he replied 
with a manly freedom, “Tellus, the Athenian.’* 

Crcefus, who had fcarcely learned to diltinguilh , 
even in imagination, between Wealth and happinefs, 
inquired with a tone of furprife, why this pre- 
ference to Tellus ? “Tellus,” rejoined Solon, 

“ Was not confpicuous for his riches, or his gran* 
deur , being only a fimple citizen of Athens; but 
he Was defeended from parents who deferved the 
firft honors of the republic. He Was equally 
fortunate in his children , who obtained univerfal 
efteem by their probity , patriotifm , and every 
ufeful quality of the mind or body; and as to him* 
felf, he died fighting gallantly in the fervice of his 
country, which his Valor rendered victorious in a 
doubtful combat ; on which account the Athe* 
aians buried him on the fpot were he fell, and 
Vot. L X 
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Chap, diftinguiflied him by every honor which public 0 [ t0( 
, VII. gratitude can confer on illuftrious merit. ” con( j ( 

Crcefus had little encouragement, after this an- dent 

fwer , to afk Solon, in the fecond place, whom | p ro lp 

next to Tellus, he deemed moft happy? Such, 
however, is the illufion of vanity, that he ftill ven- {0 jj,, 
tured to make this demand , and ftill , as we are Tb 
informed by the moft circumftantial of hiftorians, ) ( ; on 
entertained hopes of being favorably anfwered. j ^ ^ 
But Solon replied with the fame freedom as be- Ilva ) 
fore, “The brothers CIcobis and Biton; two an( j 
youths of Argos, whofe ftrength and add refs were a jr e( i 

crowned with repeated vidory at the Olympic y 0U[ 

games; who deferved the affedion of their pa- f ou „| 
jents; the gratitude of their country , the admira- ‘ 0 j jj- 
tion of Greece; and who, having ended their lives , 
with peculiar felicity ", were commemorated by ^ 

the moft fignal monuments of immortal fame. ” j 

“ And is the happinefs of a king, then,” faid ^ 

Croefus, “fo little regarded, O Grecian ftranger! 
that you prefer to it the mean condition of an ^ 
Athenian or Argive citizen ?” The reply of Solon M 

fufficiently juftified his reputation for wifdom. t 

“The life of man,” faid he, “ confifts of feventy 
years, which make twenty-fix thoufand two hun- j uy{ 
dred and fifty days; an immenfe number, yet in 
the longeft life, the events of any one day will not ^ 

be found exadly alike to thofe of another. The ^ 

affairs of men are liable to perpetual viciflitudes; 
the Divinity who prefides over our fate is envious 

11 TttevTti tu 5# tireysmt. Herodot. I. i. c. 3 r. 
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of too much profperity; and all human life, if not chap. 
condemned to calamity, is at lead liable to acci- vn. 
dent **. Whoever has uninterruptedly enjoyed a 
profpcrous tide of fuccefs may judly be called for- 
tunate : But he cannot before his death be entitled 
to the epithet of happy. ” 

The events which foon followed this converfa- cr<*rus»f- 
tion, prove how little fatisfadion is derived from f ' Qe j* h * 
the poffeffion of a throne. Victorious in war, un- bis fon 
rivalled in wealth, fupreme in power, Crcefus felt Aiys. 
and acknowledged his unhappinefs. The warmed 
affections of his foul centred in his fon Atys , a 
youth of the modpromifing hopes, who had often 
fought and conquered by his fide. The drength 
of his attachment was accompanied with an excefs 
of paternal care, and the ^nxiety of lus waking 
hours didurbed the tranquillity of his red. He 
dreamt that his beloved fon was flain by a dart; 
and the folicitude with which he watched his fafet.y, 
preventing the youth from his ufual occupations 
and amufements, and thereby rendering him too 
eager to enjoy them , mod probably expofed him 
to the much -dreaded misfortune. Relucdantly 
permitted to engage in a party of hunting, the 
juvenile ardor of Atys , increafed by the impa- 
tience of long redraint, made him neglecd the pre- 
cautions necelfary in that manly amufement. He 
was flain by a dart , aimed at a wild boar of mon- 
ffrous fize , which had long fpread terror over the 


** *0 vtu <wv w KpoifE an*; oivfyajiro; ov/uQo an- The laft word is 
improperly explained in all the trantiations that! have met with. 
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country of the Myfians. The weapon came from the 
hand of Adraftus, a Phrygian prince and fugitive, 
whom Crcefus had purified from the involuntary 
guilt of a brother’s blood , and long diftinguifhed 
by peculiar marks of bounty. To the grateful 
protection of the Phrygian , Crcefus recommended, 
at parting , the fafety of his beloved fon. A 
mournful procefiion of Lydians brought to Sardis 
the dead body of Atys. The ill-fated murderer 
followed behind. When they approached the royal 
prefence, Adraftus ftepped forward, and entreated 
Crcefus to put him to death ; thinking life no 
longer to be endured after killing, firft his own 
brother , and then the fon of his benefa&or. But 
the Lydian king, notwithftanding the excefsofhis 
affliction, acknowledged the innocence of Adraftus, 
and the power of fate. “ Stranger , your aClion 
t( is blamelefs , being committed without defign. 
<( I know that my fon was deftined to a premature 
“ death.” Adraftus, though pardoned by Croefus, 
could not pardon himfdf. When the mourners 
Were removed, he privately returned, and periflied 
by his own hand on the tomb of Atys. 

Two years Crmfus remained difconfolate for the 
lofs of his fon, and might have continued to in- 
dulge his unavailing affliction during the remainder 
of life, had not the growing greatnefs of Perfia, 
which threatened the fafety of his dominions, roufed 
him from his dream of mifery. That country was 
anciently confined to a fmall part of the immenfe 
region at prefent known by the Periian name. Its 
inhabitants had recently become formidable, and. 
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in the courfe of a few years, under the elder Cy- chap, 
pus, they extended their name and conquefts over VII. 
Upper Afia, overturned the power of Croefus , 
enflaved the Greeks of Afia Minor, and, for the 
firft time, threatened Europe with the terrors of 
Afiatic defpotifm. T^is memorable revolution 
deferves not only to be examined in its confequences, 
but traced to its fource, becaufe the Grecian wars 
and tranfadions, during the fpace of above two 
centuries , with the Perfian empire , form an im- 
portant objed of attention in the prefent hiftory. 

The firfl Affyrian monarchy extended its domi- The revo- 
nion in Upper Afia, from the northern deferts of lot'""' >* 
Scythia , to the Southern or Indian Ocean. On 
the weft it was feparated by the river Halys from the club, 
the dominions of Lydia. The river Indus formed 
its eaftern boundary. The conquerors of the eaft n»n «m. 
have affumed, in all ages, the title of King of 'P ire * 
Kings; a title expreftive of the nature, as well as 
of the greatnefs of their power. The various pro- 
vinces which they conquered , though acknow- 
ledging their univerfal dependence on the emperor, 
were yet fubjed to their particular princes, who, 
while they paid their appointed tribute during 
peace , and furnifhed their contingent of troops in 
time of war, were permitted, in their ancient ter- 
ritories, to retain the power, and to difplay the 
pomp of royalty. This fyftem of government is 
more favorable to the extenfion than to the per- 
manence of empire. -The different members of 
this unwieldy body were fo feebly conneded with 
each other, that to fecure their united fubmiflion 

Xj 
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. required almoft as much genius as to atchieve 
their conqueft. When the fpirit which animated the 
immenfe mafs was withdrawn, the different parts fell 
afunder ; revolutions were no lefs rapid than fre- 
quent; and, by one of thofe events familiar in the 
hiflory of the Haft, the warlike fceptre of Ninusand 
Semiramis was wrefted from the effeminate hands of 
Sardanapulus. In the year feven hundred and 
forty-fix before Chrift, the provincial governors of 
Babylonia and Media, difdaining to receive orders 
from this enervated fhadow of their ancient lords, 
rejeded his contemptible authority, and eftablifhed 
twq new dynafties, which, having governed Afia 
for two centuries, were again reunited by the for- 
tunate valor of Cyrus. 

This extraordinary man , who raifed the Perfian 
glory on the ruins of the Medes and Babylonians, 
was the fon of Cambyfes, the tributary prince of 
Perfia: On the mother’s fide he derived a more 
honorable defcent from Mandana , daughter of 
Aftyages, the fupreme lord of Media, and many 
kingdoms of the Eaft. The powerful monarchy 
ereded by Cyrus was diftinguiflied by the name of 
his native province , as the preceding empires had 
been denominated after the provinces of their 
refpedive conquerors, although all of them, com- 
prehending the fame nations, were bounded by 
nearly the fame limits, Cyrus alone having extended 
his empire to the Grecian fea. 

The territory of Perfia, to the name of which 
we allude, is fituated on the fouthern frontiers of 
Media, and reaches to the- Perfian gulph. The 
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mountainous nature of the country renders it im- chap. 
proper for cavalry , but it formerly produced a vii. 
bold and hardy race of men, who, uncorrupted by 
the effeminacy of the Afiatic plains, required only 
the directing genius of a commander to condud 
them to war and victory. Such a commander 
they found in Cyrus, whofe mind, burfting through 
the flnckles impofed on virtues and abilities by 
the manners and climate of the Eaft extended 
the name and conquefts of Perfia from the Tigris 
to the Indus, and from the Cafpian Sea to the 
Ocean ; a name which , after the revolution of fo 
many ages and empires, is (fill retained by that 
fpacious region of the earth. - 

As it is natural to account , by extraordinary The catIy 
caufes, for extraordinary events, hiftorians have inmtu- 
aferibed inflitntions and cuftoms to the Perfians *' ons of 

that enun- 

worthy of rendering them the matters of the try emb<i. 
world. The philofophical Xenophon, embellishing ,lih . ed by 
and difguifing with wonderful art the moll ad- hiitoriaas. 
mired, and the mod admirable, branches of Gre- 
cian difcipline , has bellowed them with too lavifli 
a generofity on the founders of a nation , who be- 
came the unrelenting enemies of his country. But, 
notwithftanding all the refinements of his ingenious 
and well-cultivated invention, it is not impoflible 
to fee through the labored artifice of the difguife; 
and, as trqth only is confident, we may difeem 
very material contradictions in the only remaining 
accounts of the ancient manners of the Perfians. 

3J See his panegyric in Xenophon’s Cyropacdia, and in iEchylus’s 
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•chap. Their early education confided , if we may ere. 

Y(t. dit both Xenophon and Herodotus, in learning to 
manage the horfe, to flioot with the bow, and to 
fpeak truth. Yet it is neceffary to obferve that 
the firft of thofe arts, how well foever it might be 
underftood in latter times by the Perfian nobility, 
mud have been very little known to their ancedors 
in the time of Cyrus. The craggy mountains 
which they inhabited were unfavorable to the rear, 
ing of horfes, and the poverty of their circum- 
Feai caufet dances was ill adapted to maintain them. While 
fiaiTgra"" ot ^ er nations of Upper Ada , except the 

deur. Scythians, fought on horfeback , the Perfian armies 
were compofed chiefly of infantry: And when it is 
couddered, that the Grecians under Alexander, the 
Romans under the republic, as well as the northern 
barbarians who over-ran and fubdued the countries 
of the ead and wed, became maders of the world 
chiefly through the firm intrepidity of their in- 
fantry, there is reafon to affign, as the main caufe 
of the Perfian conqucfts , not their acquaintance 
with horfemanfhip , but rather their ignorance of 
that art., which obliged them to employ the deter- 
mined valor of foot-foMiers againfl the defultory 
a (faults of horfemen. The Perfians were com- 
monly armed with fwords and lances, indead of 
bows and darts, the ufual weapons of the people of 
Afia This didindion was. occafioned by their 
want of cavalry. While their neighbours, truding 
to the mettle and fwiftnefs of their deeds, em- 
ployed the harmlefs efforts of diffant hodility, the 
Pgrfiatjs fought hand to' hand, each man buckling 
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clofely to bis foe. If defeated , they bad no means c n A P. 
of efcape ; but it was not to be expedted that , VII. 
pradlifing fuch a fuperior ftyle of war, under t lie 
condudl of an accomplilhed general , they fliould 
ever meet with a defeat ; and indeed Cyrus always 
proved vidlorious over the civilized nations of 
Afia; nor was the career of his triumph interrupt- 
ed, till contending againft the barbarous Scythians, 
who joined the Perfian arms and difcipline to their 
own irrefiftible fury, he loft at once his army and 
his life *\ 

But before experiencing this fatal reverfe of for- The reign 
tune, he was deftined, in the courfe of thirty years , ° f 
to act a diftinguifhed part on the theatre of the — 119. 
world, which long retained the marks, and will Hls fir “ 

c . conquers, 

always preferve the memory of his reign. Among 
the firft conquefts of Cyrus were the territories of 
Armenia and Chaldea , which had openly revolted 
againft eftablifhed authority. If we believe Xeno- 
phon , Cyrus was fent againft thefe rebellious 
countries as the lieutenant of his grandfather Afty- 
ages, who from his palace in Ecbatan diffufed 
his fovereign mandates over many provinces of 
Upper Afia. The relation of Herodotus makes it 
probable, that Cyrus had before this time af- 
fumed the government of Media , over which the 
cruelty, injuftice, and fuperftitious fears of Afty- 
ages, rendered him unworthy to reign, even in 
the opinion of his moft trufty fubjedts. 

34 In the hiftory of Cyrus, the plain relation of Herodotus is to 
be preferred to the moral embellishments of Xenophon, except when 
the accounts of the latter are confirmed by the authority of ferip* 
tare. 
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However that may be (for it affedts not the 
defign of the prefent narrative , it was natural to 
expedt that the Perfian fuccefs in Armenia , a pro. 
vince fituate fo near to the Lydian dominions , 
fliould alarm the fears of Crcefus , and determine 
that prince to refill the encroachments of a power 
which endangered the permanence of his own. In 
taking this refolution , which might probably be 
attended with the moll important confequences,he 
was defirous to learn the will of heaven concerning 
the ilfue of the war. The principal oracles which 
he confulted were thofe of Brancbis in Ionia, of 
Hammon in Libya, and of Delphi in Greece. 
Crcefus Among thefe refpedted Ihrines , the oracle of Del- 
confiiiu p^j ma j n t a i ne(: l i ts afcendant , as the moll faithful 
of Delphi, interpreter of fate. Crcefus was fully perfuaded 
of its veracity ; and defirous generoully to com- 
penfate for the trouble which he had already given, 
and Hi lb meant to give, the priells of Apollo, he 
facrificed three thoufand oxen to the - god, and 
adorned his flirine with dedications, equally va- 
luable for the workmanlhip and for the materials; 
precious velfels of filver, ewers of iron beautifully 
inlaid and enamelled ; various ornaments of pure 
gold, particularly a golden lion, weighing ten ta- 
lents, and a female figure, three cubits, or near 
five feet high. In return for thefe magnificent 
prefents, the oracle, in ambiguous language , flat- 
tered Crcefus , with obtaining an eafy vidtory over 
bis enemies, and with enjoying a long life and 
a profperous reign. The god at the fame time 
enjoined him to contradl an alliance with the moll 
powerful of the Grecian Hates. 
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Elevated with thefe favorable predi&ions of 
Apollo, Crcefus prepared to yield a ready obedi- 
ence to the only condition required on his part, 
for the accomplilhment of his afpiring purpofe. 
Not deeming himfelf fufficiently acquainted with 
the affairs of Greece , to know what particular 
republic was meant by the oracle, he made par- 
ticular inquiry of thofe belt informed concerning 
the (late of Europe ; and difcovered, that among 
all the members of the Grecian confederacy , the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians were juftly entitled 
to the pre-eminence. In order to learn which of 
thefe communities deferved the epithet of moll 
powerful , it was necelfary to fend ambalfadors 
into Greece. The Lydians difpatched with this 
important commiffion foon difcovered that the 
Athenians, after having been long haralfed by in- 
ternal diffenfions , were actually governed by the 
tyrant Pififtratus. The Spartans, on the other 
hand, though anciently the worft-regulated of all 
the Grecian communities, had enjoyed domellic 
peace and foreign profperity, ever fince they had 
adopted the wife inftitutions of Lycurgus. After 
that memorable period , they had repeatedly con- 
quered the warlike Argives , triumphed over the 
hardy Arcadians, and, notwithftanding the heroic 
exploits of Ariftomenes, fubdued and enflaved 
their unfortunate rivals of Meffene. To the Ly- 
dian ambalfadors, therefore, the Spartan republic 
appeared to be pointed out by the oracle, as the 
community whofe alliance they were enjoined to 
folicit. Having repaired accordingly to- Sparta , 
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C H a p. they were introduced not only to the kings and 
vii. fenate , but, as the importance of the negociation 
required , to the general alfembly of the Lacedae- 
monians , to whom they, in few words, declared 
the object of their commiflion: “ We are fent, 
O Lacedaemonians! by Crcefus r king of the Ly- 
dians and of many other nations, who being 
commanded by the oracle of Apollo to feck the 
friendfhip of the moll powerful people of Greece, 
now fummons you, who juflly merit that epithet, 
to become his faithful allies, in obedience to the 
will of the god whofe authority you acknowledge.” 
The Lacedaemonians , pleafed with the alliance of 
a warlike king, and Hill more with the fame of 
their valor, readily accepted the propofak To 
the drift connexion of an offenfive and defenfive 
league , they joined the more refpefted ties of fa- 
cred hofpitality. A few years before this tranfac- 
tion, they had fent to purchafe gold at Sardis, for 
making a ftatue of Apollo. Croefus had on that 
occafion gratuitoufly fupplied their want. Re- 
membering this generofity , they gave the Lydian 
ambaffadors, at their departure, as a prefent for 
their mailer , a velfel of brafs , containing three 
hundred amphoras (above twelve hoglheads), and 
beautifully carved on the outfide with various forms 
of animals. 

His flat- Croefus , having thus happily accomplilhed the 

fpe'cts Pr ° ^ c ^g n recommended by the oracle , was eager to 
fet out upon his intended expedition. He had 
formerly entered into alliance with Amafis, king of 
Egypt , and Labynetus , king of Babylon. He had 
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now obtained the friendlhip of the mod warlike 
nation of Europe. The newly-raifed power of 
Cyrus and the Perfians feemed incapable of refill- 
ing fuch a formidable confederacy. 

Elevated with thefe flattering ideas of his own 
invincible greatnefs , Crcefus waiced not to attack 
the Perfian dominions until he had colledted the 
flrength of his allies. The fanguine impetuofity of 
his temper, unexperienced in adverfity, unfor- 
tunately precipitated him into meafures no lefs 
ruinous than daring. Attended only by the arms 
of Lydia , and a numerous band of mercenaries, 
whom his immenfe wealth enabled him at any 
time to call into his fervice , he marched towards 
the river Halys, and having crofled, with much 
difficulty , that deep and broad ffream , entered the 
province of Cappadocia , which formed the wedern 
frontier of the Median dominions. That unfor- 
tunate country foon experienced all the calamities 
of invafion. The Pterian plain, the mod beauti- 
ful and the mod fertile didricl of Cappadocia was 
laid wade; the ports of the Euxine, as well as 
feveral inland cities, were plundered; and the in- 
offenfive inhabitants were either put to the fword, 
or dragged into captivity. Encouraged by the 
unrefifling foftnefs of the natives of thofe parts, 
Crcefus was eager to pufli forwards ; and if Cyrus 
did not previoufly meet him in the field, he had 
determined to proceed in triumph to the moun- 
tains of Perfia. Againd this dangerous refolution 
he was in vain exhorted by a Lydian, named 
Sandanis, who, when alked his opinion of the 
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■war , declared it with that freedom which the 
princes of the Eaft have in every age permitted, 
amidft all the pride and caprices of defpotic power , 
to men diftinguifhed by the gifts of nature oredu* 
cation. “ You are preparing, O king, to march 
againft a people who lead a laborious and a mifer- 
able life ; whofe daily fubfiftence is often denied 
them , and is always fcanty and precarious ; who 
drink only water , and who are clothed with the 
fkins of wild beafts. What can the Lydians gain 
by the conqueft of Perfia; they who enjoy all the 
advantages of which the Perfians are deftitute? 
For my part, I deem it ablefling of the gods, that 
they have not excited the warlike poverty of thefe 
miferable barbarians to invade and plunder the 
luxurious wealth of Lydia The moderation of 
this advice was rejected by the fatal prefumption 
of Croefus, who confounding the didlates of expe- 
rienced wifdom with the mean fuggeflions of 
pufillanimity , difmifled the counfellor with con- 
tempt. 

Meanwhile, the approach of Cyrus, who was 
not of a temper to permit his dominions to be ra- 
vaged with impunity, afforded the Lydian king an 
opportunity of bringing the war to a more fpeedy 
iffue , than by his intended expedition into Perfia. 
The army of Cyrus gradually augmented on his 
inarch , the tributary princes cheerfully contri- 
buting with their united ftrength towards the af- 
fiftance of a matter whofe valor and generofity 
they admired , and who now took arras to prated 

Hctodot. 1. i. 0 . luxi. 
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the fafety of hisfubjedts, as well as to fupport the 
grandeur of his throne. Such was the rapidity of 
his movement, efpecially after being informed of 
the deftrudtive ravages of the enemy in Cappa- 
docia , that he arrived from the fliores of the 
Cafpian to thofe of the Euxine Sea, before the 
army of Crcefus had provided the necelfaries for 
their journey. That prince, when apprized of the 
neighbourhood of the Perfians, encamped on the 
Pterian plain ; Cyrus likewife encamped at no 
great diftance; frequent Ikirmilhes happened be- 
tween the light troops; and at length a general 
engagement was fought with equal fury and per- 
feverance, and only terminated by the darknefs of 
night. The lofs on both fides hindered a renewal 
of the battle. The numbers, as well as the 
courage of the Perfians, much exceeded the ex-* 
pe&ation of Crcefus. As they difeovered not any 
intention to harafs his retreat, he determined to 
move back towards Sardis, to fpend the winter in 
the amufements of his palace, and after fummon- 
ing his numerous allies to his ftandard , to take 
the field early in thefpring, with fuch an increafe 
of force as feemed fufficient to overpower the Per- 
fians 

But this defign was defeated by the careful vi- 
gilance of Cyrus. That experienced leader allow- 
ed the enemy to retire without moleftation ; care- 
fully informing himfelf of every ftep which they 
took, and of every meafure which they feemed 

3< Herodot. 1. i. a. Ixxvii. 
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chap, determined to purfue. Patiently watching thtf 
vil. opportunity of a juft revenge, he waited until 
Croefus had re-entered his capital , and had dif- 
banded the foreign mercenaries , who compofed 
the moft numerous divifion of his army. It then 
feemed the proper time for Cyrus to put his Per- 
fians in motion ; and fuch was his celerity, that he 
brought the firfl news of his own arrival in the 
plain of Sardis ,7 . Croefus, whofe firmnefs might 
well have been Ihaken by the imminence of this 
unforefeen danger, was not wanting , on the prefect 
occafion , to the duties which he owed to his own 
fame, and the luftre of the Lydian throne. 
Though his mercenaries were difbanded, his own 
fnbjeds, who ferved him from attachment, who 
had been long accuftomed to vidory, and who 
were animated with a high fenfe of national ho- 
nor, burned with a defire of enjoying an oppor- 
tunity to check the daring infolence of the in- 
vaders. Croefus indulged and encouraged this 
generous ardor. The Lydians, in that age, 
fought on horfeback, armed with long fpeats; the 
ftrength of the Perfians confifted in infantry. They 
wercfo little accuftomed to the ufe ofhorfes, that 
camels were almoft the only animals which they 
employed as beafts of burden. This circumftance 
fuggefted to a Mede , by name Harpagus , a ftra- 
tagem, which, being communicated to Cyrus, 
was immediately adopted with approbation by that 
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prince Harpagus, having obferved that horfes 
had a ftrong averfion to the fhape and fmell of 
camels , advifed the Perfian army to be drawn up 
in the following order : All the camels, which had 
been employed to carry baggage and provifions , 
were collected into one body , arranged in a long 
line, fronting the Lydian cavalry. The foot-fol- 
diers of the Perfians were polled immediately be- 
hind the line, and placed at a due diflance. The 
Median horfe (for a few fquadrons of thefe fol- 
lowed the ftandard of Cyrus) formed the rear of 
the army. As the troops on both fides approached 
to join battle , the Lydian cavalry, terrified at 
the unufual appearance of the camels , mounted 
with men in arms, were thrown into diforder, and 
turning their heads, endeavoured to efcape from 
the field. Crcefus, who perceived the confufion, 
was ready to defpair of his fortune ; but the 
Lydians, abandoning their horfes, prepared with 
uncommon bravery to attack the enemy on foot. 
Their courage deferved a better fate; but unac- 
cuftomed as they were to this mode of fighting, 
they were received and repelled by the experienced 
valor of the Perfian infantry, and obliged to take 
refuge within the fortified ftrength of Sardis, where 
they imagined thenafelves fecure. The walls of 
that city bid defiance to the rude art of attack , as 
then pradtifed by the mod warlike nations. If the 
Perfian army fhould inveft it, the Lydians were 
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provided with provifions for feveral years; and 
there was reafon to exped, that in a few months, 
and even weeks, they would receive fuch afliftance 
from Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece (to which 
countries they had already fent amb tffadors ) , as 
would oblige the Perfians to raife the fiege . 

T he Lydian minifters difpatched into Greece 
met with great fympathy from the Spartans. That 
people were particularly obfervant of the faith of 
treaties; and while they pumfhed their enemies 
with unexampled feverity, they behaved with ge- 
nerous compallion towards thofe whom they had 
once accepted for allies. The benevolent prin- 
ciples of their nature were adually warmed and 
elevated by the triumph of a fuccefsful expedition 
againft the mod formidable of their domeftic foes. 
They had maintained a long and bloody war with 
the Argives, for the fmall, but valuable diftrid of 
Thyrea, lying on the frontiers of the rival (fates. 
The Spartans at length obtained poflefiion of it; 
but the Argives advanced with an army more 
powerful than any that they had ever led into the 
field , in order to make good their ancient pre- 
te'nfions. The wars of the Greeks were not merely 
undertaken from the didates of intereft and ambi- 
tion, but confidered as trials of (kill, and contefts 
of honor. When a conference , therefore , was 
propofed, we know not by which of the parties, it 
was agreed, in order to prevent a greater effufion 
of blood, that three hundred combatants on the 

3 * Hcrodot. 1. i. e. Jxxx. 
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Spartan, and an equal number on the Argive fide* 
fhould determine, by the fuccefs of their arms, 
the difputed title toThyrea, as well as the warlike 
pre eminence of their refpedlive republics. Three 
hundred champions being fele&ed tor this purpofe 
from either army, it Teemed necetfary that the 
remainder of both nations fliould retire; for the 
Argive and Spartan citizens, who felt with a re* 
publican fenlioility for the intereft of their com- 
munities, could not have. remained tame fpeClators 
of the battle. ^The combatants fought with an 
obftinate valor , of which there are few examples 
in hiftory. Each foldier behaved as if the fuCcefs 
of the day had been committed to his fingle fpear; 
and each was eager to facrifice his own life to the 
prefervation of his country’s fame. Thcfe gene- 
rous fentiments were fully proved by the iffue of 
the battle. At the approach of night, only three 
combatants furvived , two Argives, and the Spar- 
tan Othryades. The Argives , either through 
negleCt or pity, fpared the life of their Tingle op- 
ponent, and returned home with the melancholy 
tidings of their bloody vi&ory. Othryades ftill 
kept the field, collecting the fpoil , and carrying 
into his own camp the arms of the enemy, which 
he erected into the ufual trophy of military fuccefs, 
Next day the two armies , confiltitig of a great 
proportion of the citizens capable of bearing arms, 
arrived at the feene of aCtion. The furprife of 
the Argives is not to be exprefl'ed, when they faW 
the appearance of the field. Notwithftanding the 
Spartan trophy, they Hill infifted, that as two of 
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chap, their champions, and only one of the enemy’s, had 
VII. furvived, they were juftly entitled to the glory of 
the day; but, feemingly with more reafon, the 
Spartans maintained that this honor belonged to 
Othryades. From verbal altercation , carried on 
with that warmth which the importance of the 
difpute naturally infpired, they made an eafy tranfi- 
tion to adts of violence 4 \ The conflict was long, 
fierce, and bloody; but the fuperior difcipline of 
Sparta finally prevailed. The Argives lamented 
their defeat, as the greateft calamity that had ever 
befallen them. The inward feelings of their hearts 
were exprefied by external demonftrations of for- 
row. Like moft of the Grecian nations, they 
had hitherto adorned their long hair, to increafe 
the gracefulnefs of manly beauty , and to render 
their appearance more terrible to their enemies. 
But in remembrance of this difaller , they lhaved 
their heads 4 ‘, deprived the Argive women of their 
golden ornaments, and bound themfeJves by a 
dreadful imprecation never more to aflume their 


4 * Herodot. 1. i. c. Uxxii. 

41 At funerals, the Greeks cut off their hair, to be confumed in 
the funeral pile with the bodies of their friends. Thus, at the ia> 
terment of Patrodus, Achilles 

Zraf txirunuSs m/fitc t utrixeiftCTO X x,r » * 

TjJV foe Itt TUfilfl Tjttjlt TtiteSouTctt. 

In the Oreiles of Euripides, Helen is blamed for fparing her locks, 
and cutting off only the ends. “ She is,” fays Electra, *• 'n or*. 
Asan yvnir the fame coquette as ever.” Lyfias , fpeaking of a great 
national calamity, fays metaphorically, “ It becomes Greece to shave 
her head.” Lylias. Orat. Funeb. The Argives, as a community, 
realized the metaphor. 
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wonted appearance, until they had recovered pof- 
feflion of Thyrea. The Spartans , on the other 
hand , celebrated their vi&ory with the livelieft 
expreffions of national triumph. Othryades alone 
partook not the general joy. Afliamed of return- 
ing to Sparta a folitary monument of three hun- 
dred brave men, he, with a generous defpair, 
facrificed his own life to the manes of his warlike 
companions. Such were the circumflances of the 
Lacedaemonian republic, when the ambafladors of 
Croefus came to demand their affiftance. The 
profperity of their own fituation naturally height- 
ened, by contraft, the melancholy condition of 
their unfortunate ally, befieged, as they learned, 
in his capital , by a vi&orious army. They im- 
mediately refolved to fend him a fpeedy and effec- 
tual relief ; and for this purpofe alfembled their 
troops, made ready their veffels , and prepared 
every thing neceffary for the expedition. 

The valor of the Spartans might perhaps have 
upheld the finking empire of Lydia, but before 
their armament could fet fail , Croefus was no 
longer a fovereign. Notwithftanding the ftrength 
of Sardis, that city had been taken by florm, on 
the twentieth day of the fiege; the walls having 
been fcaled in a quarter, which, appearing alto- 
gether inacceflfible , was too carelefsly guarded. 
This was effected by the enterprife of Hyreades 
a Mede, who accidentally obferved a fentinel de- 
feend part of the rock in order to recover his Irek 
met. Hyreades was a native of the mountainous 
province of Mardia , and being accuftomed ta 
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clamber over the dangerous precipices of his na- 
tive country, refolved to try his activity in palling 
the rock upon which he had difcovered the Lydian. 
The defign was more eafily accomplilhed than he 
had reafon to exped ; emulation and fuccefs en- 
couraged the braveft of the Perfians to follow his 
example ; thefe were fupported by greater num- 
bers of their countrymen; the garrifon of Sardis 
was furprifed ; the citadel ftormed ; and the rich 
capital of lower Afia fubjeded to the* vengeful 
rapacity of an indignant victor **. 

The Perfians were accuftomed , like other na- 
tions of the ancient world, to exercife the rights of 
conqueft, without refpeding the laws of humanity. 
Though they fought, and conquered, and plun- 
dered, only for the benefit of their prince, whofe 
Haves and property they themfelves were, yet in 
the firft emotions of military fuccefs they difco- 
vered all the eagernefs of avarice, and all the fury 
of refentment ; ading as if they had been called 
to punilh, not the enemies of their king, but their 
own perfonal foes ; and as if each man had been 
entitled to reap the full fruits of his rapacious 
cruelty. 

The Lydian prince, delivered, as we are told, 
by an extraordinary accident from the blind rage 
of the foldiery ”, feemed to be referved for a 

41 Herodot. 1. i. c. Ixxxiv. 

4? Herodot. p. 36* Croefus hnd a dumb fon, who feeing a Per- 
Can rush againft his father, whofe misfortunes had rendered him 
narelefs of life, firft fpoke on this orcafion : A\fyco7r£ /to j xre.v; Kfotaov. 
The learned in phyfiology will decide , whether certain impediments 
of fpeceh may rometimet be conquered by the impetuous violence of 
fome ftrong pafTton. 
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harder fate. Dragged into the prefence of his ( 
conqueror, he was loaded with irons; and the 
ftern, unrelenting Cyrus, of whofe humane tem- 
per of mind we have fo beautiful, but fo flatter- 
ing a pidure in the philofophical romance of Xe- 
nophon, ordered him, with the melancholy train 
of his Lydian attendants, to be committed to the 
flames. An immenfe pile of wood and other 
combuftibles , was ereded in the moll fpacious 
part of the city. The miferable vidims bound 
hand and foot , were placed on the top of the 
pyre. Cyrus , furrounded by his generals , wit- 
nefled the dreadful fpedacle, either from an abo- 
minable principle of fuperftition, if he had bound 
himfelf by a vow to facrifice Crosfus as the firft 
fruits of his Lydian vjdory, or from a motive of 
curiofity, equally cruel and impious, to trv whe- 
ther Croefus, who had fo magnificently adorned 
the temples and enriched the minifters of the 
gods , would be helped in time of need by the 
miraculous interpolation of his much honored 
protedors 44 . 

Meanwhile the unfortunate Lydian, opprefled 
and confounded by the intolerable weight of his 
prefent calamity, compared with the fecurity and 
fplendor of his former ftate , recolleded his me- 
morable converfation with the Athenian fage, and 
uttered with a deep groan the name of Solon. 
Cyrus alked by an interpreter, “ Whofe name he 

44 Herodot. 1. i. c. Ixxxvi. 
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chap, invoked?” u His,” replied Crcefus , emboldened 
vn. hy the profpedt of certain death , “ whofe words 
ought ever to fpeak to the heart of kings. ” This 
reply not being fatisfadtory, he was commanded to 
explain at full length the fubjed of his thoughts. 
Accordingly he related the important difcourfe 
•which had palled between bimfelf and the Athenian, 
of which it was the great moral, that no man could 
be called happy till his death 4 \ 

Cyrus re. The words of a dying man are fitted to make a 
i'nt'o'fJ"" 1 ftron S impieHion on the heart Thofe of Crcefus 
, or . deeply affeded the mind of Cyrus. The Perfian 
confidered the fpeech of Solon as addreffed to 
bimfelf. He repented of his intended cruelty to- 
wards an unfortunate prince, who had formerly 
enjoyed all the pomp of profperity : and dreading 
the concealed vengeance that might lurk in the 
bofom of Fate, gave orders that the pyre ihould 
be extinguiihed. But the workmen who had been 
employed to prepare it, had performed their talk 
with fo much care , that the order could not fpeedi- 
ly be obeyed. At that moment, Croefus calling 
on Apollo , whofe favorite Ihrine of Delphi had 
experienced his generous munificence, and whofe 
perfidious oracle had made him fo ungrateful a 
return, the god, it is faid, fent a plentiful fhower 
to extinguifh the pyre. This event, which faved 
the life, and which fufficiently attefted the piety of 
Croefus , flrongly recommended him to the credu- 
lity of his conqueror. It feemed impoflible to pay 

41 See above, p. 30?. 
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too much refpetfl to a man who was evidently the 
favorite of heaven. Cyrus gave orders that he 
fhould be feated by his fide, and thenceforth treated 
as a king; a revolution of fortune equally fudden 
and unexpected. But the mind of Crcefus had 
undergone a ftill more important revolution ; for, 
tutored in the ufeful fchool of adverfity , he learned 
to think with patience, and to adlwith prudence; to 
govern his own paflions by the deflates of reafon, 
and to repay by wholefome advice the generous 
behaviour of his Perfian mailer 4 ‘. 

The firft advantage which he derived from the 
change in Cyrus’s difpolition towards him , was 
the permiflion of fending his fetters to the temple 
of Delphian Apollo , whofe flattering oracles had 
encouraged him to wage war with the Perlians. 
“ Behold , ” were his melfengers inllrudted to 
fay , “ the trophies of our promifed fuccefs ! be- 
hold the monuments of the unerring veracity of 
the god ! ” The Pythia heard their reproach with 
a fmile of contemptuous indignation, and anfwered 
it with that folemn gravity which flie was fo 
carefully taught to afliime: “The gods themfelves 
cannot avoid their ozon deftiny, much lefs avert, 
however they may retard , the determined fates 
of men. Croefus has fuffered , and juftly differed , 
for the crime of his ancellor Gyges, who intruded, 
as chief of the guards , with the perfon of 
Candaulcs , the lad king of the race of Hercules, 
was feduced by an impious woman to murder 
his mailer, to defile his bed, and to ufurp his 

11 Herodoc. I. i. c. Ixxxix. 
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royal dignity. For this complicated guilt of Gyges 
the misfortunes ofCroefus have atoned; but know, 
that, through the favor of Apollo, thefe misfor- 
tunes have happened three years later than the 
fates ordained ”. ” The Pythia then proceeded to 
explain her anfwers concerning the event of the 
war againft Cyrus, and proved, to the convidion 
of the Lydians , that her words , if properly 
underftood, portended the deftrudion, not of the 
Perfian, but of the Lydian empire. Crcefus heard 
with refignation the report of his melTengers, and 
acknowledged the juftice of the Delphian oracle, 
which maintained and increafed the luftre of its 
ancient fame. 


47 Herodot. I. i. C. sci. et feij. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Cyrus threatens the AJlutic Colonies. — Their Measures. — 
The Spartans remonjlrate again]} bis Dejign. — Conqu'ejls 
of Harpagus. — Migrations of the vanquished. Greeks. — - 
Cyrus takes Babylpn. — Cambyfes fubdues Egypt. — 
Receives Tribute from tbe African Greeks. — Reign 
of Darius. — Final Settlement of the Perjian Empire. — 
Degeneracy of Manners. — Revolt of Ionia. — State 
of Greece. — Tbe Ionian Revolt abetted by the Atheni- 
ans and Eretrianr — vebo burn Sardis. — Tbe AJiatic 
Greeks defeated by Sea and Land. — Their Condition 
under the Perjian Government. 


During the reign of Crocfus, and his four CHAP, 
warlike predeceflors, the Afiatic Greeks fometimes vnr. 
enjoyed their favorite form of republican govern- ^ h y r r e “ s tens 
ment, fometimes fubmitted to domeftic tyrants, the io- 
alternately recovered and loft their national inde- ™* ns - 
pendence. The fuccefs of the ambitious Cyrus )viii j 
was not likely to improve the condition of the a. c. 54?. 
Ionians , who , during the dependence of his 
fortune, had repeatedly negleded opportunities to 
deferve his gratitude. Before invading Lower Afia, 
he earneftly entreated them to lhare the glory of 
his arms ; but they preferred their allegiance to 
Crcefus, before the friendlhip of a lefs known, and 
perhaps feverer, tyrant. When the fortune of war. 
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or rather the fuperiority of his own genius, had 
given Cyrus poffeflion of all the neighbouring 
provinces, the lonians were forward to declare, 
by embaffy , their acceptance of his proffered 
alliance; or, if that Ihould now be refufed , to 
requell his prote&ion on the fame terms required 
by his Lydian predecelfor. This fubmiflive propo- 
fal only inflamed the ambition of the P-erfian; and 
his celebrated anfwer * , on this occafion, clearly 
announced to the Greeks, that if they would 
efcape the rigor of fervitude, they mud owe their 
fafety to the llrenuous exertions of a brave defence, 
not to the clemency of Cyrus. 

When his hoflile intentions were made known 
in Ionia, the inhabitants of that delightful country 
affembled in the Panionian grove, their ordinary 
rendezvous in general and important deliberations. 
This place, which, together with the adjoining 
promontory of Mycale , was folemnly confecrated 
to Neptune, formed the centre of the Ionic coaft. 
Towards the north extended the fpacious bay of 
Ephefus, beyond which the beautiful peninfula of 
Clazomene ftretched an hundred miles into the 
JEgean. On the fouth , the territory of Miletus 
occupied fixty-two miles of the winding fhore. But 
the Milefians fent not their deputies to the prefent 
convention; for having been the confederates, not 
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1 After the Oriental fashion , he anfwered them by an apologue. 
A piper feeing a great .'warm of fishes in the fea , began to play, 
in order to allure them to land. But as they difregarded his mafic, 
he employed a net with better fuccefs. Vhe« caught, the fisbet 
jumped about in the net. But he told them , 44 It is unneceflarf 
now to dance , fince I have ceafed to play. " Herodot. L i. c. cxli* 
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the fubjeds of Crcefds , they were admitted into 
the Perfian alliance on terms of equality and 
independence. The Grecian intereft; in Afia, thus 
ungeneroufly abandoned by the principal member 
of the confederacy, was fupported with unufual 
fpirit and unanimity by all the inferior communi- 
ties. Reprefentatives immediately appeared from 
Myus and Priene , which were fituate , like 
Miletus, on the coaft of Caria; from Ephefus, 
Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, Clazomene, Erythrx, 
Phocsea, and Smyrna, which formed the maritime 
part of Lydia ; and from the ifles of Chios and 
Samos , which completed the whole number of 
the Ionic fettlements. 

Meanwhile the Eolians, alarmed by the fame 
danger, convened in their ancient capital of Cym6. 
Their inferior towns were, Larifla, Neontichus , 
Tenus, Cilia, Notion, /Eginoseffa, Pitane, iEgsea, 
Myrina, and Greneia. Their territory was more 
extenfive and more fertile than that of their 
Ionian rivals, but their climate Ids temperate ’, 
their harbours lefs commodious , and their cities 
far lefs confiderable in power and fame. 

It may feem extraordinary that the Dorians, 
efpecially thofe inhabiting the peninfula of Caria, 

1 Herodotus’s encomium on the climate of Ionia is remarkable : 
*Oi h Tuys; i rei, tuv xxi ro Jlayiuuev i;i, rt fuv nfxva, xxi rwv uf £uv, 
n rkj xuXXi-u Trvy^xnv wcheotf , iruvruv ou&punvt tuv iviu; 

ilu-\ : Thefe Ionians , to whom Panionium belongs , have built 

cities in the fineft climate , and in the molt beautiful fituatinns, of 
all men whom we know ” He then proceeds to obfervt , that the 
countries on all fides of Ionia were opprefled by cold and humidity 
on the one hand , or heat and drought on the other, Herod. J. i. 
*• exlii. 
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who were likewife deftined to feel the Perfian 
power, Ihould not have joined in meafures neceffary 
for the common defence. Hut this circumftance 
it is Hill poflible to explain. Of the fix Doric 
republics, who annually affembled at Triopium 
to celebrate the feftival of Apollo ’ , four were 
encouraged, by their infular fituation, to contemn 
the threats of Cyrus. Cnidus , as will appear here- 
after, hoped to derive from art the fame advantages 
which its confederates, Cos, Lindus , Jaliflus, and 
Camirus , enjoyed by nature. And HalicarnalTus, 
the fixth Dorian ftate, as we are informed with a 
laudable impartiality, by a native of that city, had 
been recently excluded from the Triopian feftival. 
This difgrace was occafioned by the fordid avarice 
of Agaftcles the Halicarnaftian , who having con- 
quered in the Triopian games, carried away the 
tripod, which was the prize of his vidory ; whereas, 
according to an eftabliflied rule, he ought to have 
confecrated i t in the temple of Apollo. His facrilege 
deprived his country of the common benefits of 
the Dorian name *. 

To enliven the drynefs of geographical deferip- 
tion, eflential, however, to the perfpicuity of the 
prefent narrative , we fliould in vain turn our 
thoughts to the adnal condition of the Afiatic 
flhore. Few veftiges remain of the Doric and 
Eolic cities; and even the Ionic, which far 
furpafled them in magnificence and fplendor, can 
fcarcely be recognized by the learned and curious 

J Three in the ifle of Rhodes , one in Cos. 

4 Herodot. 1. i. c. cxlir. 
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traveller. Nothing now remains but the indelible 
impreffions of nature ; 0 the works of men have 
perifbed with themfelves. The phyfical advan- 
tages of Lower Afia continue nearly * the fame 
now, as two thoufand years ago; but the moral 
condition of that country , compared to what it 
once was, is the filent obfeurity of the grave, 
contrafted with the vivid luftre of adtive life. 

The Afiatic Greeks, having examined the flate 
of their affairs, were fully fenfible of their own 
weaknefs, compared with the ftrength of the enemy. 
In forming their eflablifhments in Afia, they had 
confined. themfelves to a long and narrow line on 
the coafl, looking with a wifhful eye towards the 
mother country , from which , in every calamity, 
they expedted afliflance and protedlion. The refult, 
therefore, of the prefent deliberation was to fend 
an embaffy into Greece , in order to explain the 
danger to which they were expofed, and to fhow 
the neceffity of powerful and timely aid. It might 
have been expedfed that Attica , the native 
country of the Ionians, fhould have received the 
firft vifit of the ambaffadors; but Athens was then 
governed by the tyrant Pififlratus, who, it was 
fuppofed , would be averfe to take arms againft 
a tyrant like himfelf. Sparta, though a republic 
of greater power and renown, was little connedted, 
either by commerce or affinity, with the Greeks 
of Afia. The propofals of the Afiatic ambaffadors, 

* The changes in the face of the country , produced chiefly by 
the receding of the fea, may be feen in the fplendid work of Monf, 
Choilcul Ceuffier, Le. Voyage pittorcfque de la Grice, etc. 
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therefore , were very coolly received by the 
Spartan fenate. On fuch occafions, however, it 
was cuftomary to take the opinions alfo of the 
people. In the alfembly convened for this purpofe, 
Pythermus, a Phocsean, clothed with purple, as a 
mark of his consideration in his native country, 
fpoke for himfelf and his colleagues. But the beau- 
ties of his Ionic dialed were unable to move the 
refolution of the Lacedaemonians, who, mindful of 
the ancient enmity between the Ionic and the Doric 
race, declined fending any forces into Afia, to 
refill the arms of Cyrus. Though their generofity 
furnilhed no public aflillance, their caution privately 
difpatched feveral Spartan citizens to obferve the 
operations of the war. When thefe men arrived 
in Ionia, they were eafily perfuaded to exceed 
the bounds of their commillion. They appointed 
Lacrines, the moll confiderable of their number, 
to travel to the Lydian capital , in order to 
acquaint Cyrus, that if he committed hoftilities 
againft any of the Grecian cities, the Lacedaemo- 
nian republic would know how to .punilh his 
injullice. Cyrus , aftonilhed at fuch an infolent 
meffage from a people altogether unknown to him, 
alked the Greeks prefent (for there was always a 
great number of Grecian fugitives in the armies of 
their neighbours) , who the Lacedaemonians were? 
and what number of men they could bring into 
the field? When informed of thefe particulars, 


• Herodotus leares it uncertain whether this ignorance was not 
Affected, the better to mark his contempt. 
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f 

/ • 

he replied to the Spartan ambafTador, cc That he c it » p. 
never fhould fear men who had a fquare in the viii. 
midfl of their city, in which they met together to Hi5 a " r ' vl!r 
pra&ice mutual falfehood and deception 7 ; and that *° them ' 
if he continued to enjoy the bleffings of health , 
he hoped to afford the Spartans more domeftic 
reafons of complaint, than his military preparations 
againft the Greeks of Afia. ” ... 

The interview with Lacrines happened among His lien, 
the laft public tranfadbions during Cyrus’s refidence jJarpaV™* 
at Sardis. Having reduced Croefus into captivity, reduces 'all 
the only enemy in thofe parts who feemed worthy ,h . e c ““ n * 
of his arms , he was eager to return towards this Lower 
Eaft, in order to complete his conquefts in Upper Afia - 
Afia. The Grecians he knew to be a warlike people ; i^. y j. P 
but as their numbers were inconfiderable , their a. c. m. 
cities fmall , and ill fortified , he thought proper to 
attempt in perfon enterprifcs of greater renown , 
and to commit the Grecian war to the fkill of his 
lieutenant, Harpagus *. m 

In ^he courfe of a few months , this general 
made himfelf matter of all the countries of Lower 
Afia , poffeffed by either Greeks or Barbarians. 

Having the command of men and labor , he 
caufed mounds of earth to be thrown up, adjacent 
to the Grecian walls. In this fervice, immenfe 

7 Cyrus alludes to the market-places, or public fquares, common 
In all Grecian cities , with' the life of which the Afiatics were totally 
unacquainted, M being deftitute, *» as Herodotus fays, “ of all 
places of public refort. ” , :* 

* His predeceif>r > Mazares, died almoft immediately after he had 
taken Prienl and Magnefca, and fold the inhabitants for flaves. 

Herodot. 1. I. c. Ixi. 

Vol. L % 
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numbers muft have perilhed by the darts of the 
enemy; but the work was no fooner completed, 
than the Pcrfians , running up the mounds , got 
pofieffion of the walls, drove the Greeks from their 
battlements, overpowered them from their own 
fortifications, entered, and lacked their towns*. 

When we confider the fury with which the wars 
of the ancients were carried on, and refled, that 
the immediate confequences of a defeat were fer- 
vitude or death, we have reafon to believe that the 
Greeks would make a refolute and bloody defence. 
This indeed fufficientlv appears , by the evidence 
of a few fcattered fads preferved in hiftory. The 
firfl place which Harpagus attacked was the cele- 
brated capital of the Phocaeans , the mod northern 
city of Ionia. The inhabitants , as already men- 
tioned, were famous for their long and fuccefsful 
navigations, in the courfe of which they had often 
yifited the coafts of Spain, the Mexico and Peru 
of the ancient worltf The money derived from 
that country had enabled^ them to build the bed 
fortification that was to be feen in all thofe parts; 
yet they enttrtained not any hopes of refilling the 
Perfian invaders. Such, however, was their love 
of liberty, and their dread of feeing in their ftreets 
the army of a conqueror, that they refolved on a 
meafure which has been often propofed, but feldom 
executed. When Harpagus fent them his commands,, 
they begged the favor of a day’s paufe for deli- 
beration. In all probability they had already taken 

* Here Jut, lib. i. cap. clxii , dxiii , <t feq. 
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many neceflary meafutes fbr effecting their bfcape; C h a p»> 
for during that Qiort interval , their {hips were pre-s Viii», 
pared, their money and goods put on board*: theiri 
wives and families embarked* and the whole cam-,, 
munity was floating on the waves, when the per- 
flans arrived tb take poffcflion Of defolated dwel- 
lings and empty walls. „ The advantageous fitua* 
tion of Phocaea, gndrtbe pains which had been taken 
to improve and to embellifi) it, ‘make this refoluf 
tion appeal! the more extraordinary; if any thing* 
at leaft , can add to the wonder, that a wholo 
people fhould unanimoufly abandon their temple?* 
their altars, and what in ancient times feemed not 
lefs facred , the tombs of their ;anceftors ; fliould 
totally diveft themfelves of Cyery right to a potmtry 
which they had been acCuftomed to qall their 
own; and fet fail with their wives and children* 
ignorant whither to direct their courfe* or in what 
friendly port they might expeCt protection Qf 
repofe ^ , , 

The Phocaean fleet, confiding pf more than two a<!= 
•hundred fail, made for the iflo of .Chios* which* of 
all the Ionic fettlements, feemed tnolt fecure ag,4in$ 
the Perfian arms*. Having arrived there-*' they . 
.endeavoured to purchafe from the Chiatts the! ffftall 
Oenuflian iflands : But the Chians* jealous, of their 
commerce, and knowing the adventurous; fpir'i^pf 
the fugitives , denied their requefk The Php- 
cacans , thus cruelly rejected by men of the fam^ 
race and language with themfelves.* fet fail,; on 4. r :»> 

./ .' 0 U 

14 Herodot. 1. i. c, dxiV. 
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chap, much longer voyage, for the ifle of Cynus, or 
Corfica , where , about twenty years before, they 
had formed a fmall eftabhlhment. ■ As they coafted, 
in the night, along the folitary fhore of their an- 
cient city, a few fhips, manned with enterprifing 
crews, landed in the harbour, furprifed the Pcrfian 
garrifon , and put every man to the fword. After 
applauding this memorable ad of revenge, the 
whole fleet, tranfported with fury again ft the Per- 
fians, bound themfelves by mutual oaths never to 
return to Phoctea , Until a butning ball of iron, 
which they threw into the fea, fhould again emerge 
unextinguiflied ,l . Yet fuch is the powerful at- 
tachment of men to their ancient habitations, that 
in a few hours, more than one half of the fleet, un- 
able to refill t^he alluring profped of their native 
fhore, difregarded their oaths, and failed for the well- 
known harbour. The deflrudion of the Perfian 
garrifon removed the only obftacle in the way of im- 
mediate pofleflxon; and the blame of this malfacre 
might be thrown on their countrymen who fled, 
while thofe who returned to Phocaea might prove 
their innocence, by fpeediiy fubmitting to every 
'burden impofed on them. Meanwhile, the bell 
and braveft portion of the Phocsean republic ar- 
,, rived with fafety at the ifland of Corfica; where, 
their fobfequent adventures, not being immediately 
ednneded with our prefent fubjed , will merit 
attention in another part of this hiftory **. 

The Te- i: The Phocacans were not the only people of 
lansfecle ^fiatic Greece who deferted their country, rather 

in •dera- / 9 
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than abandon their liberty. The Teians , who 
(inhabited the fouthern Ihore of the Ionic peninfula, 
had not yet been foftened into cowardice by the 
effeminate mufe of Anacreon. They followed the 
generous example which the inhabitants ofPhocaea 
had fet ; forfook a city in which they could no 
longer remain free , and fought refuge in Abdera, 
an ancient colony of Clazomene , on the coafl of 
Thrace, and near the mouth of the river Neffus **. 
The city of Clazomene, now mentioned, was built 
on the continent ; but on the prefent occafion j the 
inhabitants, to avoid flavery, fettled in eight fmall 
iflands, at a little diftance from the fhore, on 
which they founded a new city , the model of that 
of Venice. The advantage which the Clazome- 
nians enjoyed by nature, the Cnidians endeavoured 
to procure by art. They occupied the extremity 
of the Carian peninfula; and their city being join- 
ed to the continent by an ifthmus of only half a 
mile broad, they attempted, by means of a ditch, 
to detach themfelves entirely from the main land. 
If this could be effected , they might defpife the 
power of their enemies, who not having as yet 
fubdued the Phoenicians, poffeffed not any naval 
force fufficient to conquer the Grecian ifles. But 
the approach of the Perfians, and ftill more their 
own fnperftitious fears , interrupted this ufcful 
undertaking; and the city of Cnidus, as well as 
all others on the Afiatic coaft , Miletus alone 


13 Itcrodot. 1. i. c. lxviii. et c. clxviii. 
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excepted, were r6'dt>cedto unconditional fubmilfion vi 
under the Perfiao yoke, , j o: 

. While the arms of Harpagus were thus fuc* p 
cefsful on the weft?rn- fhore , thofe of Cyrus ac- m 

quired Hill greater glory in the central parts of di 

Afia ‘\ With amazing rapidity his victorious ca 

troops over- ran the rich countries between the pi 

Mediterranean and the Tigris. Every thing gave d< 

way before their valor and their fortune. The b 

city of Babylon alone , the ancient and proud capi- ft 

tal of the AlTyrian empire, oppofed its lofty and r 

impenetrable walls to the ambition of the con- 1 

queror. When all the countries round were re- v 

duced into obedience, it might feem abfurd in the n 

inhabitants of one place to think of refilling the ai 

Perfian arms. But when we confider the fingular . 0 

refources of this place, we fhall perceive, that a 0 

defign which would have been obftinate folly in any e 

other citizens, was no more than proper firmnefs fl 

in the Babylonians. Their capital , which was ce- E 

lebrated for its magnificence, wealth, and magni- e 

tude, when nothing deferving the name of capital n 

exifted elfewhere in the world, was fituate in a fpa- { 

cious plain, furrounded on all fides by broad and 
rapid rivers. The outward wall was of a firm -i 

quadrangular form, three hundred feet high,feventy- t 

five broad, extending fixty miles in circumference, < 

and furrounded by a deep ditch, continually fupplied 1 


x + Xenophon's Cyropsedia, and Herodotus, contain the materials 
for the reign of Cyrus, as far as it is connected with the biftory of 
{Greece. It i< foreign to the fubject of the prefent work, to examine 
^he differences between thefe authors. A 
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with water. Behind this extraordinary bulwark, C n A r. 
of whofe exiftence' the wall of China and the vill. 
pyramids of Egypt can alone ferve to convince 
modern incredulity, was another of almoft equal 
dimenfions; and befidcs both thefe general fortifi- 
cations, each, divifion of the city had its appro- 
priated mounds and defences. It is unnecefTary to 
defcribe the towers, temples, and gardens, which 
by their lingular greatnefs evidently announced the 
feat of a' mighty empire. Thefe magnificent mo- 
numents tended, indeed, to adorn, but others, 
lefs fplendid, ferved to defend Babylon Thefe 
were magazines of corn and provifions, capable of 
maintaining the inhabitants for twenty years; and 
arfenals, which fupplied with arms fuch a number 
of fighting men as feemed equal to the conqueft 
or defence of a powerful monarchy. It was to be 
expedted that Babylon would exert its utmoft 
ftrength , being then governed by Labynetus, or 
Belthazar, whofe defpotifm, injuftice, and impiety, 
exceeded even the-crimes of his father Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and left him no room to expedt forgivenefs 
from the clemency of Cyrus. 

During two years Cyrus blocked up the city, Takes thr 
without attaining any nearer profpedf of fuccefs 
than when he firft approached its walls. The oiymp. 
events of this memorable fieere are not related lx- 3 ‘ 
by ancient writers. ( We only know , that the 
efforts of the Perfians proved fruitlefs, until ftrength 
was diredted by ftratagem. The river Euphrates 

,s Herodot. I. i. c. clxxix. et Teg. 
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chap, entered, by a deep channel, the northern walls of 
VIII. Babylon, and ifluing forth from the oppofne fide, m; 
almoft equally bifeited the city. Of this circum- an 

ftance Cyrus availed himfelf to become mafter of ha 

the place. He employed his numerous army in am 
a profound cavern adjacent to the lofty pri 
mound which confined the courfe of the river. dia 
This work being completed , he patiently waited fut 
an opportunity for cutting the mound, and thus im 

turning the waters of the Euphrates into the pre- ot 

pared cavern; fince if this could be done without 01 

being perceived by the enemy, his troops, ftationed 
at the two paffages of the Euphrates, in and out of th 
the city, might enter Babylon by the channel which an 
the river had abandoned. This defign was hap- di 

pily executed, when the Babylonians, who had br 

Jong defpifed the impotent efforts of the befiegers, w 

■were employed in celebrating a feftival with every Ej 

circumftance of the moft licentious fecurity. The fei 

mound of the Euphrates being divided, the higheft tei 

waters deferted their channel , the river became hi: 

fordable, and the troops of Cyrus, who, had not he 

the Babylonians been funk in riot and debauchery, pi 

might have been confined between the walls, and T 

overwhelmed by darts from the battlements, made A 

their entrance unperceived into the place; cut to h; 

pieces the unarmed inhabitants; and having punilh- tl, 

ed an impious king and his voluptuous courtiers, A 

took polTeflion of the greateft and richeft city of 
the ancient world ti 


** Herodot. 1. i. c. clxxviii. — c. cxcii. 
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This memorable event rendered Cyrus foie 
mailer of thofe valuable countries around the Tigris 
and Euphrates, which, from time immemorial, 
had been the feat of defpotifm and luxury, wealth 
and wickednefs. The adtive ambition of this great 
prince was adopted by the emulation of his imme- 
diate fucceffors. His fon Cambyfes received the 
fubmiflion of Tyre and Cyprus, and effedled the 
important conqueft of Egypt , in the confequences ' 
of which the Greek colonies in that country , and 
on the adjoining coafl of Africa , were involved. 

In the eighth century before the Chriffun sera, 
the adventurous colonies in Ionia and Caria had, 
amidft other commercial , or rather piratical expe- 
ditions, undertaken a voyage to Egypt. Their 
brazen armor 17 , their courage , and their activity , 
were beheld with amazement and terror by the 
Egyptians , then divided by fadtion , and torn by 
fedition. Ffammetichus , one of the many pre- 
tenders to the throne , engaged the Greeks in 
his fervice. Through their valor and difeipline 
he became mailer of Egypt. His rewards and 
promifes prevailed on them to fettle in that country. 
They upheld the throne of his fucceffors, until 
Apries, the fourth in defeent from Ffammetichus, 
having undertaken an unfortunate expedition againll 
the Greek colony of Cyrene , was dethroned by 
Amafis , the contemporary and ally of Crcefus 

Amafis rivalled the Lydian prince , in his par- 
tiality for the language and manners of the Greeks. 

17 Herodot. 1. ii. c. clii . ec feq. 

11 Herodot. ibid, et Diodor. Sicul.l.i. c. xlvi; 
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chap. He raifed a Cyrenian woman to the honors of his tir 

Viir. bed. T he Greeks who had ferved his predeceflors , ft 

and who , in confequence of the Egyptian law , ob- H 
]jging thefon to follow the profeffion of his father, ar 

now amounted to near thirty thoufand , he removed al 

to Memphis , his capital , and employed them as fia 
his body - guard. He encouraged the correfpond- tb 
ence of this colony with the mother- country ; in- bi 
vited new inhabitants from Greece into Egypt; jo 
promoted the commercial intercourfe between the g 
two nations ; and afligned to the Greek merchants fl 
for their refidence the town and diftrid of Nau- b 
cratis , on the Nile, where they enjoyed the free h 
exercife of their religious proceflions and folem- in 
nities, and where the induftry of the little illand of 
jEgina in Europe , and the opulence of feveral h. 

Greek cities in Afia , ereded temples after the c; 

fafhion of their refpedive countries 1 '. fe 

Cambyfcs This able prince was fucceeded by his fon Pfam- T 
menitus , foon after Cambyfes mounted the throne G 

oiymp. of Perfia. While Cambyfes made preparations tl 

ixiii 4. f or invading Egypt , Pfammenitus imprudently ^ 

' **' excited the refentment of Phanes ”, a Halicarnaf- f 

fean by birth , and an officer of much authority in c 

the Grecian guards. Phanes having dexteroufly a 

effeded his efcape from Egypt , offered his fervices a 

to Cambyfes , who by this time had collcded the. S 

Grecian and Phoenician fleets. This armament, I 

however, feemed unequal to the conqueft of Egypt; t 

and to condud an army thither by land , was an 

Herodot. 1. ii. c. elii. et feq. *• Herodoe. I. iii. e. ir. etc. 
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undertaking of extreme difficulty, The main ob- 
■ftacle was overcome by the experience of Phanes. 
He advifed Cambyfes to purchafe the friendfhip of 
an Arabian chief, who agreed to tranfport on camels 
afufficient quantity of water for theufe of the Per- 
fians in their paffage through the defert. With 
the punctuality peculiar 11 to his nation, the Ara- 
bian fulfilled his engagement. The Perfian army 
joined the fleet before Felufium ; that place , re- 
garded as the key of Egypt , furrendered after a 
fhort flege ; Pfammenitus was defeated in a great 
battle ; and the whole kingdom fubmitted to a 
haughty conqueror 11 , whom profperity rendered 
incapable of pity or remorfe. 

His cruel , outrageous , and almoft frantic be- 
haviour in Egypt, alarmed the neighbouring Afri- 
cans , who fought to avert the tempeft from ihem- 
felves by fpeedy offers of fubmiffion and tribute. 
This prudent meafure was adopted even by the 
Greek inhabitants of Cyrenaica , who had braved 
the united power of Egypt and Libya. The 
African Greeks were a colony of Thera , the moft 
fouthern ifland of the jEgean , and itfelf a colony 
of the Lacedaemonians During the heroic 

ages , but it is uncertain at what precife aera , the 
adventurous iflanders fettled in that part of the 
Sinus Syrticus , which derived its name from the 
principal city, Cyrene, and which is now loft in 
the defert of Barca. Defcended from Lacedaemon * 

31 Herodot. ibid. 31 Idem, ibid. 

** Herodot. 1. i?. c. clix. et feq. 
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p. the Cyrenians naturally preferved the regal form of 
government. Under Battus, the third prince of 
that name, their territory was well cultivated, and 
their cities populous and flourilhing. Six cen- 
turies before the Chriftian aera , they received a 
confiderable acceflion of inhabitants from the mo- 
ther-country. Emboldened by this reinforcement, 
they attacked the neighbouring Libyans”, and 
feized on their polfeffions. The injured craved 
affiflance from Apries king ofEgypt’*. Aeon- 
federacy was thus formed , in order to reprefs the 
incurfions , and to chaftife the audacity of the 
European invaders. But the valor and difeipline 
of Greece , though they yet feared to encounter 
the power of Cambyfes, and the renown of Perfia , 
always triumphed over the numbers and the fero- 
city of Africa " : nor did Cyrene become tributary 
to Egypt, till Egypt itfelf had been fubdued bya 
Grecian king, and the feeptre of the Pharaohs and 
of Sefoftris had palled into the hands of the Pto- 
lemies * r . 

Cambyfes is faid to have died by an accidental 
wound from his own fword. Darius Hyftafpes , 
the third in fuccellion to the empire ( for the Ihort 
reign of the prieft Smerdis deferves only to be 
mentioned in the hiftory of the palace), polfelfed 
the political abilities , but reached not the magna- 

14 Herodot. 1. i». c. clix. 

** Herodot. ibid. Diodor. Sicul 1. i. c. xlvi. 

*' Herodot. ibid, et I. iii. c. clxi. 

* 7 Strabo, I. ii. et 1. xvii. p. 835. Paufan. 1. L 
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nimity, of Cyrus. His 'ambition was unbounded, 
and his avarice ftill greater than his ambition. To 
difcriminate the chara&ers of the three firft and 
moft illuftrious of their monarchs, the Perfians , in 
the expreflive language of the Eaft , ftyled Cyrus 
the father, Cambyfes the roafter , or tyrant, and 
Darius the broker , of the empire. The laft- 
mentioned prince added the wealthy, but unwar- 
like , nations of India to his dominions. This 
important acquifition , which clofed the long feries 
of Perfian conquefts in Afia , was formed into the 
twentieth fatrapy , or great divifion, of the empire. 
The other military enterprifes of this prince ( as 
we (hall foon have occafion to - relate) were lets 
fuccefsful. But his reign is chiefly remarkable , 
as the fuppofed tera at which the religious and 
civil polity of the Perfians received that form 
which they afterwards invariably retained. 

Yet it muft be acknowledged , that the greateft 
learning and ingenuity haye fai|ed in the arduous 
talk of afcertaining the age , and ftill more of ex- 
plaining the dodtrines , of Zoroafter. At what- 
ever period he lived , he certainly did for the Per- 
fians , what Homer and Hefiod are faid to havfe 
done for the Greeks”. His theogony ” , as the 
Greeks would have called it, confifted in the eit- 
^travagant dodlrine of the two principles , in fome 
moral precepts , and innumerable abfurd cere- 
monies. The magi ,*or ptjiefts , who probably 
derived fome fhare of their influence from pradtifing 

, »* See above, p. a so. ** Herodot. 1. i. c. cxxxii. , j 
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. thofe Occult fciences afterwards diftinguifhed by 
their name , were ffrongly protected by the author- 
ity of the prophet. “ -Though your good works, ” 
fays the Sadder, exceed the fands on the fea- 
fhore, or the ftars of heaven, they will all be un- 
profitable , unlefs accepted by the prieft, to whom 
yOu mud pay tithes of all you poffefs, of your 
goods , of your lands , and of your motley. The 
priefts are the teachers of religion , they know all 
things , and deliver all men.” Next to the priefts* 
the royal family , and particularly the reigning 
prince,- was the peculiar care .of Zoroafter. In 
•their prayers and facrifices , the Perfians were not 
allowed to folicit individually for themfelves the 
protection of heaven, but only for the great .king* 
and for the nation at large. Jn celebrating their 
religious worlhip , they employed neither altars, 
nor images , nor temples ; they even derided the 
folly of fuch practices in others , probably (fays 
Herodotus) not believing, like the Greeks, the 
nature of the gods to refemble that of men. On 
the fummits of the higheft mountains they facri- 
.ficed to the divinity , and the whole circle of the 
heavens they called God.. They facrificed , be- 
fides , to the elements , particularly fire , which 
they confidered as the pureft; fytnbol , and mod 
powerful agent , of the Divine Nature. They* 
borrowed, however , the worfhip of foroe other 
divinities from the ^ffyriwns and Arabians ; for 
of all ancient nations , the Perfians , according 
to Herodotus , were the inoft difpofed to adopt 
the cuftoms of thei'r neighbours. They foon 
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preferred the drefs , and as an effential part of 
drefs , the arms of the Medes to their own. When 
they became acquainted with the Greeks , they 
learned the word and mod unnatural of their vices. 
There was fcarcely any abfurdity , or any wicked- 
nefs , which they might not imbibe, from the li- 
centious caprice , the univerfal corruption , and 
the exceflive depravity of Babylon. The hardy 
and intrepid warriors , who had conquered Afia, 
were themfelves fubdued by the vices of that lux- 
urious city. Jn the fpace of fifty-two years, which 
intervened between the taking of Babylon , and 
the difgraceful defeat at Marathon , the fentiments, 
as well as the manners of the Perfians , underwent 
a total change ; and , notwithdanding the beaded 
fimplicity of their religious worfhip , w^ (hall find 
them thenceforth opprefled by the doifble yoke 
of defpotifm and fuperdition , whofe combined in- 
fluence extinguifhed every generous feeling , and 
checked every manly impulfe of the foul 

The tendence towards this internal decay was 
not perceived during the reign of Cyrus , whofe 
extraordinary abilities enabled him to foften the 
rigors of defpotifm , without endangering his au- 
thority. He committed not the whole weight of 
government to the infolence of fatraps, thofe proud 
fubditutes of defpotifm , who were ever ready to 
betray their trud , and abufe their power. The 
inferior governors of towns and didrids were ap- 
pointed and removed by himfelf, to whom only' 

- *• Xenoph. de loft. Cyri, 1. iii. p. OJ8— 
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chap, they were accountable. By an inflitution , fome- 
VIII. what refembling the modern poll, he provided for 
exadt and ready information concerning the public 
occurrences in every part of his dominions. The 
vigilant fhcpherd of his people , he was always 
ready to hear their petitions , to redrefs their 
grievances , and to reward their merit. Nor did 
the love of cafe or pleafure ever interfere with the 
difeharge of his duty , in which he placed the 
greatefl glory and liappinefs of his reign. 

Under iu- His fuccelfors were univerfally diftinguifhed by 
oiymp ain exorbitant; ambition , nourilhed by the immenfe 
] X ». 4 . refourccs of their empire , which under Darius 
A. c. si7- amounted to fourteen thoufand five hundred and 
and gran- fixity Eubceic talents , a fum equal to three mil- 
deurofthat lions fix hi^pdred and feventy-five thoufand pounds 
monarch. ft er jj n g «Of this vaft revenue, which, confider- 
ing the value of money in ancient times , exceeded 
thirty millions at prefect , the Grdek cities on the 
coaft , together with the Carians , Lycians , and 
feveral other nations of Afia Minor, paid only the 
thirty- fixth part, a little more than a hundred 
thoufand pounds. Befides this ftated income , 

, Darius might on every neceflary occafion demand 
the money and fervices of his fubjedts. His pre- 
decefTors were contented with voluntary contribu- 
tions, and a militia. This prince cftablilhed taxes, 
and a {landing army. The number of his troops 
equalled the refources of his treafury ; and both 
correfponded to the extent of his dominions, which 


51 Xcnnpb. ibid. p. 
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comprehended the greated and molt populous na* C 11 k 
tions of the earth. The barbarity of the northern VHI» 
Scythians , and the pertinacious fpirit Of the Eu* 
ropean Greeks , the only enemies whom it re* 
mained fpr him to conquer, feemed feeble barriers 
againd the progrefs of univerfal monarchy. In the 
extenfive regions of Afia, every head bowed to the 
tiara of the great king, who in an annual progrefs 
through the central parts of his empire, fpent the 
Vvinter in the warm plains of Babylon ; enjoyed the r 
happy temperature of fpring in the city of Sufa, 
which adorned the flowery banks of the Enlaeus; 
and avoided the furamer heats in his fpacious pa* 
lace at Ecbatan, fanned by the refrelhing breezes 
of the Median mountains 

But Darius could not enjoy the fplendor of his His «r'- 
prefent greatnefs , while a fingle nation had me- 
rited his refentment, without feeling the weight of oiymp. 
his revenge. The wandering hordes of Scythia * 
have been, in all ages, formidable to the civilized 
kingdoms of the Ead. Thrice before the reign 
of Darius the inhabitants of that frozen region. had 
over- run the fined provinces of Afia. Fighting 
againd thefe barbarians , the founder of the Pcrfiaa 
empire had JoA his army and his life. It belonged 
to his warlike fucceffqr to punifh the ferocity of 
that rude and uncultivated , but bold and high* 
minded people. With an army , it is faid , of 
feven hundred thoufand men , Darius traveled 
Afia Minor , eroded the Thracian Bofphorus , 

32 Xenoph. ibid, ct Herodot. I. lit. 9. Ixxiz. ct feq. 
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chat ravaged Thrace , and arrived on the banks of the ){ c 

VIii. Danube. Meanwhile a fleet of fix hundred fail f m 

left the Afiatic coaft, and palling the narrow feas jj 

which join the iEgean to theEuxine, coafted in a Q r 

northern diredion the fliores of the latter, entered nat 

the mouth of the Danube, and failed along that me 

river until they joined the army. The Danube 
was paffed by the ufual expedient of a bridge of jy 

boats, which was built by the affiftance of the fleet, ne 

compofed chiefly of Grecians , who were left to 0 f 

guard the work of their hands againft the dangers p ( 

of the elements, and the deftrudive rage of the n; 

Barbarians ”. f 0( 

Lores great This formidable army, colleded from fo many c ; t 
army° ftllSl dillant provinces, boldly entered the vaft unculti- 

Vated wilds of Scythia, in which they continued e j 

for five months, continually expofed to hunger jj; 

and thirfl , and the darts of the flying enemy, y 

■ When they prepared to return from an expedition t y ( 

in which they had already loll the bell part of their y 

flrength , their good fortune , rather than their q. 

prudence, faved them from immediate dellrudion. y 

It had been agitated among the Greeks , whether t [, 

they ought not to demolilh the bridge ; a meafure w 

flrongly recommended to them by the Scythian f a 

tribes, who having ravaged all the adjacent country, ^ 

expected to revenge the invafion of the Perfians, by w 

confining them , without refource , in an inhofpitable p, 

defert. Miltiades , an Athenian , defcended from a f 

the heroic Ajax , eagerly embraced this propofaL v . 

, IV 

Hcrodot. 1. iv.c. i. et fta. 

91 
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4 

He was king, or tyrant of the city of Cardia, c H a P. 
lituate near the neck of the Thracian Cherfonefus. vill. 
There his uncle , of the fame name , planted a Miitiades 
Grecian colony , which uniting with the biffbarous *hj7d*ice 
natives, formed a fmall community, the govern- ofthescy- 
ment of which defeended to the fon of his brother thl . a “ s f °L 
Cimon, who increafed the population of the rifing his retreat, 
ftate by new inhabitants from Athens. The ge- 
nerous fon of Cimon, though, like all the princes 
of thofe parts , he held his authority under the 
ptotedion of Darius , preferred the recovery of 
national independence to the prefervation of per- 
fonal dignity. The other chiefs of the Grecian 
cities liftened with apparent pleafure to his argu- 
ments for deftroying the bridge , and thus deliver- 
ed themfelves for ever from the yoke of Perfia. 

Hiftiaeus, tyrant of Miletus, was alone averfe to Hifti*us, 
this bold refolution. He obferved to the little t ^* nc ot 
tyrants of the Afiatic Greeks , “ That their owrf op pores’ 
intereft was intimately conceded with the fafety of this me »- 
Darius and his Perlians. Under the aufpicious riire ‘ 
influence of that powerful people , they each of 
them enjoyed royalty in their refpedive common- 
wealths : but fliould the empire of the Perfiatis 
fall, ( and what lefs could be expeded from the de- 
ftrudion of Darius and his army ? ) the Greeks 
would immediately difeover their partiality for re- 
publican government, banifli their kings, and re- 
aflume liberty. ” The opinion of Hiffiaeus pre- His opi- 
vailed ; the Perfians repalfed the Danube : but " in ( " pre “ 

Miitiades, dreading their refentment , had prevh otymp. 
©ufly retired to Athens, whsre, twenty-three years lxvi - 4 - 

A A* C. S *3 # 
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after the Scythian expedition , he enjoyed a more 
favorable opportunity of difplaying his attachment 
to the caufe of liberty, in the ever memorable 
battle ctf Marathon 

If the public-fpirited Athenian excited the hatred 
and revenge, the felfifli tyrant of Miletus deferved 
the gratitude and the rewards of Darius. To 
continue the fovereign of his native city feemed 
a Ration below his merit; he was taken into the 
confidence of Darius , and accompanying him to 
Sardis, and afterwards to Sufa, became the friend, 
counfellor, and favorite of the great king. While 
Hiftiaeus adled fuch a diftinguilhed part at the 
Perfian court, his nephew Ariftagoras , to whom 
he had committed the government of Miletus, 
incurred the difpleafure of Artaphernes the bro. 
ther of Darius , and governor of Sardis. The 
reprefentations of that minifter , he well knew, 
•would be fufficient to ruin him , both with his 
uncle and with Darius, by whom he might be de- 
prived not only of his authority , but of his life. 
Governed by thefe confiderations , Ariftagoras 
meditated a revolt '* , when a meflenger unex- 
pectedly arrived from Hiftiaeus, exhorting him to 
that meafure. The crafty Milefian, who difliked 

3 * Herodot. 1. iv. c. t. et feq. 

33 Ariitagoras bad quarrelled with Megahates, the kinfman of 
Artapbernes (Cnee both were of the blood royal), during a fruitlefs 
expedition, in which they feem to hare enjoyed a joint command, 
a gain it the ifland of Naxos, one of the Cyclades. Herodot. 1. in 
e. xxviii.' et feq. 

3< Herodot. 1. v. c. xxxvi. xxxvii- 
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the reflraint of a court, and the uncouth manners chap* 
of the Perfians, languilhed for an honorable pre- viu. 
tence to return to his native country ; and he faw jj” ^ 
not any means more proper for affording fuch an w uh Ant* 
opportunity, than the tumults of the Greeks, 
which , as lieutenant of Darius , he would pro* lxix _ 3- 
bably be. fent to quell.' His meflage confirmed A.c. so*, 
the refolution of Ariftagoras, who, as the firft ad 
of rebellion againft the Perfians , formally re- 
nounced all power over his fellow-citizens Af- 
ter giving this feemingly difinterefted proof of his lonians to 
regard for the public, he ereded the ftandard of tev0 '*^”™ 
freedom , which was foon furrounded by the flower * 0 ' vern . 
of the Ionian youth ; by whofe afliftance , tra- meat, 
verfing the whole coaft, he abolifhed in every 
city the authority of kings, and proclaimed to all 
worthy to acquire it, the double bleffing of civil 
liberty and national independence 

The revolt thus happily effeded , could not Q a r ’,!’ c * 9 tB 
however be maintained without more powerful crave ar- 
refources than the ftrength, the bravery, and the flftance ' 
enthufiafm of the Afiatic Greeks. In order to 
refift the force of the Perfian empire, which, it 
was eafy to forefee , would foon be exerted in 
crulhing their rebellion , it was neceffary for the 
lonians to obtain the protedion and co-operation 
of their brethren in Europe. This important ob- 
jed was committed to the prudence and adivity of 
Ariflagoras, who having fettled the affairs of the 

37 Herodot. I. v. c. xxxvi. xxxvii. ” Herodot. 1. v. «. xxxviil. 
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C h a p. Eaft, undertook, for the public fervice, an em- 
VIII. bally into Greece. 

His pro- Lacedaemon Hill continued, rather in name; 

Sparta 8 * 3t h° wever » than in reality, the mod powerful flate 
in that country. Though their government was, 
in llridl language, of the republican kind, yet the 
Spartans fometimes bellowed an extraordinary au- 
thority on their kings. This degree of pre- 
eminence, more honorable than any that birth or 
fortune can bellow , the public efteem had con- 
ferred on Cleomenes. To him therefore Arilla- 
goras, after arriving at Sparta, found it necelfary 
to apply and in order to effedl the obje&ofhis 
commiflion , he defcribed to the Spartan king the 
immenfe wealth of the Perfians , which they had 
neither virtue to enjoy, nor valor to defend. He 
painted in the warmell colors, the love of liberty 
which animated the Ionians, and their firm expec- 
tation that the Spartans would enable them to main- 
tain that political independence, which their own 
laws taught them to confider as the moll valuable 
of all human polfelfions. Their intereft and their 
glory, he obferved , were on this occafion mod 
fortunately united : for how much greater glory 
might be acquired by conquering Alia, than by 
ravaging Greece? and how much eafier would it 
be to defeat the Perfian archers , than to fubdue 
the Arcadians or Argives, who knew, as well as 
the Spartans themfelves , the ufe of the fpear and 
buckler ? Their journey to Sufa , the rich capital ' 

55 Htrodot. 1 . v. c. xlix. et fcq. 
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of the Perfian dominions, would be not only fafe CHAP* 
but delightful. To prove this , he fhowed the viir. 
Spartan a brazen tablet, on which , it is faid, were 
engraved all the countries, feas, and rivers, of the 
ancient world. Pointing to the coaft of Afia Minor , 
and the cities of the Ionians , with which Cleomenes 
was already acquainted , he fhowed him adjoining 
to thefe, the beautiful and rich country of Lydia. 

Next to the celebrated kingdom of Crcefus ( he 
obferved ) extend the fertile fields of Phrygia, 
equally adapted to agriculture and pafturage. Be- 
yond Phrygia lie the territories of the Capado- 
cians , whom the Greeks call Syrians. Farther 
towards the eaft dwell the wealthy Cilicians, who 
pay an annual tribute of fivd hundred talents to the 
king ; next to them live the Armenians , abound- 
ing in cattle; and laft of all the Matienians, bor- 
dering on the province of Ciflia, and the flowery 
banks of the Choafpes , containing the fnpert* 
cityofSufa, and the invaluable treafury of Darius. 

This immenfe fpace is filled by well -inhabited 
countries , interfered by excellent roads, and fup- 
plied at proper diftances with convenient places of 
refreshment and accommodation, even for a great 
army. Cleomenes having patiently liftened to the 
verbofe defeription of the Milefian , anfwered him 
with Laconic brevity , “ In three days I will de- 
cide concerning the propriety of your demand 
At the expiration of that time, Ariflagoras failed 
not to repair to the place appointed , where he was 

44 Otherwife called the EuIkus, as above, p. 3 S 3 . 

41 Herodot. ibid. , 
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chat, foon met by the Spartan king , who afked him , In 

VJU, how many days they might march toSufa? Here S[ 
the ufual prudence of Ariftagoras forfook him; for hi 
he ought not to have told the true diftance, fays tu 

Herodotus , if he had wilhed to engage the Spartans Io 

to accompany him. But he replied unguardedly* gt 
That travelling at the rate of about eighteen miles ni; 
a day , they might reach Sufa in three months, a 

His oven Upon this Cleomenes exclaimed with indignation, A 

ie'/kcu re ' “ Milefian ftranger, you mu ft be gone from Sparta e 

there, before the fetting of the fun; for you have made a ^ 

very inaufpicious and a very dangerous propofal, t 

in advifing the Spartans to undertake a journey of f 

* three months from the Grecian fea. ” With this ti 

fevere reprimand he left Ariftagoras, and imme- tl 

diately returned home. The artful Milefian, how- v 

ever, was not to be difconcerted by a firft refufal. fj 

, According to the cuftom of ancient times , when men S 

endeavoured to paint to the eye the feelings of the ti 

heart, he clothed himfelf in the garment of a fup- . c 
pliant, and fought protection in the houfe ofCleo- o 

menes. Having obtained the favor of a third \ 

audience , he attempted to effedl by money what i 

he could not accomplilh by argument, But he i 

found it as difficult to bribe, as it had been toper- 
fuade, the Spartan; and although he tempted him < 

with the offer of above five thoufand pounds (an i 

immenfe fum in Greece in thofe days), it was im- c 

poffible to render Cleomenes propitious to his de- 


iign", 

4 * Herodof. 1. v. c. Ti. 
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Ariftagoras , thus ungeneroufly difmifTed from < 
Sparta, had recourfe to the Athenians, from whom 
he had reafon to expedt a more favorable recep- 
tion. Athens was the mother- country of the 
Ionians , who formed the greateft and moft diftin- 
guifhed portion of the Afiatic Greeks. The Athe- 
nians , as a maritime ftate , had always maintained 
a clofer connexion than the Spartans with their 
diftant colonies ; and as they poflefled , for that 
early age, a very confiderable naval ftrength , they 
were not averfe to a diftant expedition. Befides 
thefe reafpi£ , which at all times mud have had no 
fmalj influence on their councils, the prefent fitua- 
tion of their republic was peculiarly favorable to 
the caufe of Ariftagoras. The free form of go- 
vernment, gradually introduced by the progreflive 
fpirit of liberty, had been defined by the laws of 
Solon, and confirmed by the unanimous approba- 
tion of the whole people. The public alfembly, 
confiding of all citizens who had attained the age 
of manhood , was inverted with the executive , as 
well as the legiflative powers of government. The 
nine archons were rather the minifters , than , as their 
name denotes , the governors of the republic. 
The fenate, confiding firft of four, and afterwards 
of five, hundred members , was conftituted by lot, 
the moft popular mode of appointment. The court 
of the Areopagus , originally intruded with the 
criminal jurifdidtion , aflumed an extenfive power 
in regulating the behaviour and manners of the 
citizens. It confided only of fuch magidrates as 
had difeharged with approbation the duties of their 
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chap, refpediive offices. The members were named for 
VUi. life; and as, from the nature of the inftitution, 
they were perfons of a mature age, of an extenfive 
experience , and who having already attained the 
aim, had feen the vanity of ambition, their, charac- 
ters admirably fitted them for reftraining the im- 
petuous paffions of the multitude, and for Hem- 
ming the' torrent of popular frenzy. Such was 
the government 41 enjoyed by the Athenians, which 
they fondly regarded as the mod perfed of all hu- 
man inftitutions, and which was peculiarly endeared 
to them at prefent, by the recent reco^h^ of free- 
dom , after a long , though , in general , not a cruel 
tyranny. \ 

ufurpttion The danger of tyranny is an evil nccefTarily at- 
of Pifiiira- tending every democratical republic , in which , as 
there is not a proper reparation between the legif- 
lative and executive powers, the affembly rauft 
often intruft to one man thofe functions of govern-' 
ment, which the collective body of the people are 
fometimes unable, and always ill qualified to exer- 
cife ; and in which , therefore , the fplendor of wealth 
may dazzle, the charms of eloquence ipay deduce, 
and the combined power of policy and prowefs may 
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4 > I forbear treating fully of the Athenian government and laws, 
until the edablishment of what was called the Athenian empire. 
During more than fixty years, that republic maintained dominion 
over many hundred cities and colonies. The fate of all tbefe , as 
well as the meafures of independent and hoftile dates, depended on 
the proceedings of the Athenians. Then , and not till then , a 
thorough acquaintance with the internal conditution and date of 
( Athens will become neccflary for explaining the hidorical trapfac- 
tions which we shall have occafion to accord. 
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intimidate and fubdue the unfteady minds of the chap. 
ignorant vulgar. The fame of his Olympic victories vui. 
could not procure for Cylon 44 the fovereignty 
of Athens; and it is probable that many other 
unfuccefsful candidates had afpired at this high 
object of ambition, before the arts and eloquence 
of Pififtratus, who, though born an Athenian 
citizen , was defcended of the blood of ancient 
kings, obtained pofleflion of the dangerous prize, 
which proved fatal to his family. 

What his enterprifing ability had acquired , his Expnifion 
firmnefs, his wifdom, and his moderation 45 enabled ofH ‘P- 
him long to maintain. So completely was his o^mp. 
authority eftabliflied, that on his death the govern- lxvii. 3. 
ment defcended, as a private inheritance, to his A ' C ' SI °' 
foil. Refentment of a perfonal injury 44 delivered 
the Athenians from the mild tyrariny 47 of Hip- 
parchus; though his murderers, Harmodius and 
'Ariftogeiton , were afterwards celebrated by the 
Athenians, not as the avengers of a private quarrel, 
but as the reftorers of public freedom 4 \ His 


44 Thucyd. I. i. c. cxxvi. I’lut. in Solon. 

. 45 Plato in Hipparch. Herodot. Thucydid. i. 10. Ariftot. 

Polit. 1. v. c. xii. 

40 In this circumftance Plato agrees with Thucydides, whofe ^ 
account of the tranfaction differs widely from that of mod other 
ancient writers. Thucydid. 1. vi. 

47 Plato , p. *34. The orators Andocides and liberates agree 
with the philofopher. Meurfius has made a careful collection of all 
the pafTages relating to the Pififtratidx , in his Pifiilratus. 

4 * Am tQujv x\:o; vftstou xxt uixv 
Ap/JLQOlt mu A fwyuTW 
*Ot< rev rvpavrov xrcasrov 

t A9jfi«y tnoi/jroircv, ALCJEUS. 
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brother Hippias fucceeding to the throne, treated 
his countrymen with a degree of feverity which 
they had not hitherto experienced : his perfon 
and his government became alike odious ; he was 
expelled, by the aflillance of the Lacedaemonians, 
and the general indignation of an injured people, 
after his family had, with various interruptions, 
governed Athens fixty-eight years. 

The power of Athens was great in ancient 
times; but it became incomparably greater after the 
re-ellablilhment of democracy So advantageous 
to the powers of the human mind is the enjoyment 
of liberty, even in its leaft perfect form, that in 
a few years after the expulfion of Hippias, the 
Athenians acquired an afeendant in Greece, which 
was fatal to their enemies; painful to their rivals, 
and even dangerous to themfelves. They chaftifed 
the infolence of the iflanders of Euboea and digina, 
who contended with them in naval power; and 
humbled the pride of Thebes , which rivalled 
them in military glory. Favored, as they fondly 
believed , by the protection of their tutelary 
Minerva , and animated as they ftrongly felt, by 
the poffefllon of an equal freedom, they adorned their 
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“ Your glory shall lad for ever , molt beloved Harmodius and 
Aridogeiton , becaufe you flew the tyrant, and procured equal laws 
for Athens. ” 

This obfervation , which is literally translated, has weight, 
from fuch an old and honed hidorian as Herudotus. His words are 
ftill dronger in another paflaga : Author Jr jr xxtx ev stsvov txAXa tsxi- 
rx^ti u tvnyof/a ti( £ 5-1 nwst cvxtxrn , u xxi A Snvxioi Tuy«wsvoM«< 
yusv, ytixurn ran ff© iX{ mfinximaiv nrxv «,u.£iva y, atraWi tex$iyTs; it 
Tvfxnuv, u.xxcu tsutoi eysverra. Herodot. I. v. c. Ixxviii. 
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capital with the richeft fpoils of their vanquifhed 
enemies. Their influence foon extended over the 
northern parts of Greece; and the fame of their 
power. Hill greater than their power itfelf, alarmed 
the fears and jealoufy of the Peloponnefians. The 
Spartans, in particular, who had allifted them in 
refloring the democracy , now perceived the error 
of which they had been guilty, in promoting 
the greatnefs of an ambitious rival. In order to 
prevent ” the dangerous confequences of their 
folly, they fummoned to a congrefs all their allies 

,0 Befides this principal reafon , the Spartans , and particularly 
their king Cleomcnes, had private grounds for quarrel with the 
Athenians. The Alcmaeonids , a powerful family, and rivals of 
the Pififtratidie , had been banished Athens during the ururpation of 
the latter. Haying repeatedly tried , without fuccefs , to return by 
force, they at length had recourfe to ftratagem. The temple of 
Delphi having been deftroyed by fire, they contracted with the 
Amphictyons for rebuilding it; and indead of employing Porine 
ftone, agreeably to their contract, they built the whole front of 
Parian marble. This generoGty gained them the good* will of the 
Amphictyons-, bribery procured them the favor of the Pythia, or 
rather of the directors of the oracle; and the Lacedsemoniaos 
were commanded by Apollo to deliver Athens from tyrants. This 
was effected by Cleomenes, who, upon difeovering the fraud, was 
moved with great refentment againft Clilihenes, the principal of 
the Alcmwonidse, by whom he and his country had been fo shame* 
fully deceived. He therefore united with Ifagoras , the rival of 
Clilihenes. The latter , together with his partifans , were again 
banished from Athens. But the Athenians perceiving it to be the 
intention of the prevailiog faftion to ellablish an oligarchy. Dew 
to arms. Cleomenes and Ifagoras took refuge in the citadel. On 
the third day they furrendered on capitulation. The Lacerixmo* 
mans were allowed to retire in fafety. Ifagoras was banished ; 
many of bis partifans executed ; and the Alcmxonidse , headed by 
Clifthenes , again returned in triumph. From this time democracy, 
in the drift fenfe of the word , continued , with short interruptions > 
to prevail in Athens. Herodot. 1. v. c. lxv. st feq. Thueyd. i. vl. 
c. Iviii. 
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in Pclopouncfns, that their united wifdom might 
concert proper meafures for refilling, ere it was 
too late, the encroachments of the Athenians, 
which threatened the liberties of all Greece. Their 
allies readily obeyed the welcome fummons, and 
the deputies of the feveral ftates having affembled 
in the Spartan forum , eagerly liftened to the 
fpeakers appointed to explain the intentions of that 
republic. TheLacedeemonian orators acknowledged 
the miftaken policy of their country, in expelling 
from Athens the family of Pififtratus, and deliver- 
ing the government of that city into the hands, of 
a moll ungrateful populace, who had fince treated 
them with much indignity. “ But why ( they 
proceeded) fliould we relate private injuries? Have 
they not infulted all their neighbours ? Does not ' 
their pride daily increafe with their power ? and is 
there not reafon to dread , that their growing 
ambition may endanger, and at length deftroy , 
the public fafety ? In order to prevent this evil, 
we have recalled Hippias from banilhment. And 
let us , therefore , by our united efforts , reinftate 
the fon of Pififtratus in that power and authority 
of which we moft injudicioufly deprived him. ” 

The fpeech of the Lacedaemonians produced not 
the intended effect. The Peloportnefians, however 
jealous of the Athenian greatnefs, were ftill more 
jealous of the power of tyrants; and many of 
them , who had experienced the haughtinefs of 
Sparta, were not diffatisfied with beholding a rival 
to that republic in the northern divifion of Greece. 

The other deputies expreffed their diffent by filerit 
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difapprobation; but Soficles, the Corinthian, de- chap. 
dared his fentiments at great length , in a fpeech vin. 
■which alike marks the manly character of the age, 
and the youthful vigor of Grecian eloquence. 

“ Then furely, Lacedaemonians, will the heavens 
fink below the earth, and the earth rife fublime 
in the air; men will inhabit the depths of the fea, 
and fillies will take pofleflion of the land, when 
you , formerly the bulwarks of liberty , lhall 
demolifli the popular governments of Greece, and 
eftablifli tyrannies in their room, than which nothing 
can be more unjuft, or more pernicious. “ After 
this pompous exordium, the Corinthian proceeded 
to defcribe and exaggei^fc the calamities which his 
own countrymen had fuffered from the ufurpatioiv 
of Cypfelus, and his fon Periander. Having related, 
at great length , the proud , cruel , and defpotic 
adlions of thofe princes, “ Such,” added he, 
w are the genuine fruits of abfolute power; but 
I adjure you by the Grecian gods! attempt not 
to re-eftablilh it in Athens. The Corinthians were 
feized with aftonilhment, when they heard that 
you had fent for Hippias ; I myfelf was amazed at 
beholding him in this aflembly; yet we never 
fufpeded that you purpofed to reftore him , in 
triumph , to his much-injured city. If you ftill 
perfift in this fatal refolution , know that the 
Corinthians difavow all part in a defign equally 
pnjuft and impious 11 . ” The other deputies lifteden 
with pleafure to the boldnefs of Soficles , who 

*' Herodot. 1 . V. c. xcii. 
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exprefled the fentiments which they themfelves 
felt, but which their refpedl for the Lacedaemonians 
obliged them to conceal. Hippias alpne oppofed 
the general voice of the afTembly, attefting the 
fame gods which his opponent had invoked , 
and prophefying, that at fome future timd the 
Corinthians would repent their prefent conduct 
and regret their cruel in)uftice to the foil of 
Pififtratus, when their own citizens, as well as 
the reft of Greece, ftiould fatally experience the 
dangerous ambition of Athens. This remonftrance, 
which was fo fully juftified in the fequel , pro- 
duced no immediate effedt in the aflembly, the 
Lacedaemonians finally fielded to the general 
requeft of their confederates, apd abftained from 
their intended innovation in the government of a 
Grecian city. 

The dethroned prince , . finding his caufe 
univerfally abandoned by the Greeks, fought the 
protection of Artaphernes, the Perfian governor 
of Sardis. Having acquired the confidence of this 
magiftrate , he reprefented to him the infolence, 
ingratitude, and perfidy of his countrymen, and 
the fevereft reproaches with which he loaded their 
character, gained ready belief with the Perfian. 
The Athenians , who were informed of thefe 
intrigues , fent ambafladors to Sardis , in order to 
counteract them: but the refolution of Artaphernes 
was already taken ; and he told the ambaffadors , 
fhat if they confuted their fafe.ty , and would 
avoid the refent.menc of Perfia, they muft reinftate 
Hippias in the throne of his father. His anfyver had 
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been reported to the Athenians , and the aflembly 
had finally refolved to oppofe the power of the 
greateft empire upon earth , rather than admit 
within their walls the declared enemy of their 
liberties 

Frecifely at this juncture Ariftagoras arrived at 
Athens, explained the revolt of the Afiatic Greeks 
from the government of Artaphemes , and foli- 
cited the afliftance of the Athenians , in defending 
their own colonies againft the oppreflive violence 
of the common foe. Many arguments were not 
neceffary to make the people of Athens adopt a 
meafure which gratified their own paflions. The 
eloquent Milefian, however, defcribed the wealth 
and extent of Perfia, the grandeur and populouf- 
nefc of its cities, and, above all, the flothful effe- 
minacy and pufillanimous weaknefs of their inha- 
bitants, who, unable to fupport the ponderous 
lhield, or to poize the manly lance, invited, as an 
eafy prey, the victorious arms of a more warlike 
invader. The fpeech of Ariftagoras was well 
fitted to excite the ambition and avarice of Athens. 
The aflembly immediately decreed that afliftance 
Ihould be font to Ionia. Twenty fhips were fitted 
out with all convenient fpeed , which, reinforced 
by five more belonging to Eretria , a town of Eu- 
boea, rendezvoufed in the harbour of Miletus **. 

Ariftagoras fpent not long time in his embafly 
to the other ftates of Greece, and foon met his 
Athenian allies at the place appointed. It was here 




** Herodot. ibid.»c. xcti. 

Vql. I. 


** Herodot. I. v. e. xcvii; 
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i 

determined, that while the commander in chief i 

regulated the civil affairs of the Ionians, his bro- 1 

ther Charopinus fhould condudt a military expedi* < 

tion againft the wealthy capital of Lydia. The ] 

Athenians , defirous of teflifying their refentment < 

againft the common enemy, and ftill more defirous t 

of plunder , eagerly engaged in this undertaking. 

The united fleets left the harbour of Miletus, and : 

failed to Ephefus, where the troops were difem- 
barked ; and , in three days , accomplifhing a 
journey of feventy miles, appeared before the walls 
of Sardis. The Perfian governor little expedted 
fuch a vifit ; his foldiers were not prepared to take 
the field; and the extenfive walls of the city could 
not be defended, on all fides, againft the befiegers- 
Artaphernes, therefore, contented himfelf with de- 
fending the citadel ; while the Greeks , without 
oppofition , entered Sardis, in order to plunder the 
accumulated wealth of that ancient capital. But 
an accident prevented them from reaping the fruits 
of their fuccefs. The refentment of a rapacious 
foldier , difappointed of his prey , fet fire to the 
houfe of a Lydian , fituate on the flcirts of the 
town, which confifted , for the moft part, of very 
combuftibie materials, the houfes being all roofed, 
and many of them walled with cane ; a mode of 
building doubly dangerous in that aduft climate. 

The flames readily communicated from one houfe 
to another ; and , in a fliort time , the whole cir- 
cumference of the place was furrounded with a 
wall of fire. Sardis was built in the Grecian , not 
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in the eaftern fafhion having, on the banks of c h a. p. 
the Padolus , which interfered the town , a fpa- vui. 
cious fquare, which commonly ferved for the market- 
place Thither the Perfians , driven from the 
extremities , betook themfelves for refuge againft 
the fury of the flames. 

Arms formed part of the drefs of Barbarians ” , Ate de . 
and the Perfians , who had afiembled in the fquare fea ' ei1 in 
without any intention of making defence , dif- tr '^t, re * 
covered their own ftrength to be more than fuffi- 
cient to refift the enemy. Meanwhile the flames 
of Sardis brought the inhabitants from all parts of 
Lydia to their afliftance. The Greeks were at- 
tacked, repelled, obliged to abandon their booty; 
and it was not without much difficulty that they 
effeded their efcape. Their retreat from Sardis 
was ftill more rapid than their march thither. It 
then appeared, that the taking and burning of the 
Lydian capital was no more than a ftroke of mili- 
tary addrefs, which fucceeded , becaufe unforefeen, 
and of which the Greeks had not fufficient ftrength 
to avail themfelves. The enemy colleding their 
whole force, purfued them to Ephefus , and de- 
feated them with great flaughter , notwithftanding 
the vigorous refiftance of the Athenians. The 
Eubcean auxiliaries alfo behaved with uncommon 
fpjrit , headed by their countryman Eualcides, 
whofe Olympic vidories had been highly extolled 

14 We hare already obferved, that the Perfians had not any Kornra,’ 
or place of public refort. 

>* Hcrodut. 1. v. c. ci. et feq. ** Thucydid. in proem. 
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I H a 1*. in the verfes of Simonides , and whofe death on 
vm. this occafion was long and deeply regretted. 

Subfe Bad fortune is commonly attended with diflen- 

d"*t ofThe h° ns * n a confederate army. The allies threw the 
confede- blame on each other, and the Athenians returned 
iatC5 ‘ home in difguft , determined no longer to endan- 
ger ” themfelves for the fake of men who employed 
fo little wifdom or valor in their own defence. 
The Ionians, though deferted by their allies, and 
defeated by the enemy at land, carried on the war 
vigoroufly by fea. Sailing northwards, they re- 
duced Byzantium , and all the neighbouring cities 
on the Hellefpont, or Propontis. Their fleet then 
directed its courfe to Caria , and having become 
mailer of the moll confiderable portion of that . 
coall , defeated the Phoenicians off the ifle of 
Vigorous Cyprus. The military fuccefs of the Perfians en- 
meafures gaged them, on the other hand, to profecute the 
closer"" war b y l anc * » anc * their fubfequent operations dif- 
crushing covered fuch a degree of prudence and courage, 
lion rebel * as they feem never to have exerted on any future 
occafion. In order the more fpeedily to qualh the 
hopes of the infurgents, they formed their nume- 
rous army into three divifions, allotting to each its 
particular department. After thefe feparate bri- 
gades had reduced the fmaller cities of theEolians, 
Dorians, and Ionians, the three great branches of 
the Hellenic race , it was concerted , that they 
fhould re-affemble in one body, to attack Miletus, 
which was regarded as the centre of rebellion; and 

i7 Herodot. ibid. 
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which, though properly an Ionic city, was con- C 
fidered , on account of its great ftrength and im- 
portance, rather as the metropolis of the whole 
country , than as the capital of a. particular pro- 
vince. This plan , fo judicioufly concerted , was 
carried into execution by three fons-in-law of Da- 
rius, Hymecs , Daurifes, and Otanes ; the firft 
of whom reduced the Eolian cities ; the fecond 
conquered the Dorians , as well as the other in- 
habitants of Caria '* , ^while Otanes, affifted by 
the counfels and bravery of Artaphernes, overr 
ran the Ionic coaft , burning and deftroying all 
before him. The miferable natives were put to 
the fword , or dragged into captivity ; the more 
fortunate efcaped thefe calamities , by flying to 
their Ihips, or taking refuge within the lofty walls 
of Miletus ”. 

The time now approached for attacking that 
place, which, as its harbour commanded the coaft, 
it was neceflary to inveft by fea and land. We 
might , on this occafion , expedl to find Ariftagoras, 
the prime mover of the rebellion , difplaying the 
fertile refources of his genius ; but before Miletus 
was befieged , Ariftagoras was no more. The 
perfidious Ionian, who had perfuaded, not only 
his own countrymen , but all the Afiatic , and many 
of the European Greeks , that the public fafety 
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and sljin by Heraclides , a general of the Carians. But this difafter 
had no effect on the general fortune of the war. Herod. 1 . V. c. cvi. 
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was the foie objedt of his concern , had never pro* 
bably any other end in view but the fuccefs of his 
own felfifh defigns. When Cyme and Clazo- 
mene, two neighbouring towns of Ionia , had fur- 
rendered to the Perfians, he thought it time to 
provide , by a fpeedy retreat , for his perfonal , 
fafety ; and abandoning , in its greateft need, a 
country which he had involved in all the cala- 
mities of war, he fled , with his numerous par- 
tifans , to an obfcure corner of Thrace, fituated 
beyond the reach , both of the Perfians, from 
whom he had revolted, and of the Grecians, 
whom he had betrayed. But while he endeavour- 
ed to fecure his eftablifhment there, he provoked, 
by his cruelty, the defpair of the natives, and, to- 
gether with the companions of his perfidy , periflied 
miferably by the hands of thofe fierce Barbarians, 
who thus revenged what happened to be, for once, 
the common caufe of Greece and Perfia “ . 

About this time Hifti?eus , the IV1 ilefian , the 
kinfman and friend of Ariftagoras , arrived from 
Sufa , commiflioned by Darius to diredl , by his 
experienced wifdom and perfeifl knowledge of the 
country , the valor and adiivity of the Perfian 
generals, The birth, the education, the manners 
of this Angular man , together with the ftrong 
partiality of every Greek in favor of his native 
land, might have afforded good reafon to the Per- 
fian king to fufpedt his fidelity : he indeed fuf- 
pe&ed it ; but the artful addrefs, the warm pro- 
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feflions , the fubtle infinuation of Hiftiteus, eafily 
overcame every prejudice which his fituation and 
character made it natural to conceive againft him. 
He was fent to alfift the army of Darius , his be- 
nefactor, in crufhing the Grecian rebellion ; but 
his real intention was to take upon himfelf the 
conduCt of that rebellion , and to raife his own 
greatnefs on the ruins of the Perfian power. As 
he palled to the coaft of Afia Minor, his intrigues 
produced a confpiracy at Sardis, which, being dif- 
covered by the vigilance of Artaphernes, ended in 
the deftruCtion of his accomplices. Hiftiseus 
.made a feafonabJe retreat to the Ionian fhore “ , 
where he hoped.to be received with open arms by 
his ancient friends. But the Milefians, remem- 
bering his former tyranny, and the recent bafeneft 
of his nephew Ariltagoras, fhut their gates againft 
him. He fought admilfion into Chios, but with- 
out better fuccefs. The Lefbians , wit^i much 
difficulty, lent him eight veffels , which he em- 
ployed againft the enemy in the Euxine ; but he 
was taken by the Perfians , and crucified at Sardis, 
having performed nothing fufficient to change the 
fortune of a war, which had been undertaken by his 
advice, and fomented by his ambition 

anwbile the Perfian fleet and army furrounded 
the walls of Miletus. We are not informed of the 
exaCt number of their land forces, which, confift- 
ing of all the united garrifons in thofe parts , muft 
have greatly exceeded any ftrength which the much 


4(1 Heroilot. 1. vi. c. ii. et fcq. Herodot. ibid. 
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exhaufted Greeks could bring into the field. Their 
fleet, compofed of Phoenicians, Cilicians , and • 
Egyptians, amounted to fix hundred fail; befides a 
confiderable naval force belonging to the ifle of 
Cyprus , which , having co-operated during one 
year with the Ionian infurgents, had recently fub- 
mitted to Darius. In order to deliberate concern- 
ing the means of oppofing this mighty armament, 
the Grecians affembled in the Panionian council, 
where it was unanimoufly refolved , that no attempt 
fhould be made to refift the Perfians by land : the 
citizens of Miletus alone were exhorted to defend 
their walls to the laft extremity , under the con- 
dud of Pythagoras, a perfon of great rank and 
eminence in that republic. While every effort 
Ihould be exerted for maintaining this ftrong hold 
of Ionia, it was determined that the Grecian fleet, 
the laft and only hope of the nation , Ihould affemble 
at the f^iall ifland of Lade , lying off the harbour 
of Miletus , and offer battle to that of the Per- 
fians When all their forces were colleded at 
the appointed rendezvous, they amounted to three 
hundred and fifty-three fhips, which, containing, 
each at a medium, a complement of above twd 
hundred men, made the whole amount to a number 
fufficiently refpedable , and which , had th^ all 
remained firm and unanimous in the common 
caufe, might , perhaps, have ftill rendered them 
victorious. Such, atleaft, was the opinion of the 
Perfian commanders , who , when informed of the 

•i Herudot. ). vi. e. vi. et f«<j. 
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flrength of the Grecian fleet, defpaired of con* o B 
queriog it by open force, and endeavoured to vm* 
effedl by policy, what they could not accomplilh 
by valor. Calling together the Ionian tyrants* The PcN . 
■who , after being expelled their dominions by Arif- 
tagoras, had taken refuge with the Medes, and difanite 
adlually followed the flandard of Darius , they re* them ’ 
prefented to thofe banifhed princes, that now was 
the time to fliow their attachment to the fervice of 
the great king. For this purpofe they were in- 
ftru&ed, each of them, to perfuade, by meffage 
or a perfonal interview , the fubjedts whom he had 
formerly commanded, to defert the Grecian con- 
federacy ; to acquaint them , that if they complied 
with this propofal , their houfes and temples fhould 
be fpared, while thofe of their more obftinate allies 
would be deftroyed by the flames; that their re- 
publics fhould be treated with great lenity, and 
even received into favor, while their countrymen 
who refitted, ^uld inevitably be reduced into 
fervitude; their youth difgraced by caftration; 
their virgins tranfported to Badlria, to fatisfy the 
lull of Barbarians; and their country, which con* 
tained every thing once dear to them, their temples , 
their ftatues , their oracles , and the tombs of their 
anceftors, bellowed on fome more deferving and 
lefs rebellious people. 

Tbefe infidious reprefentations , however, pro- without 
duced not any immediate effedt. Each community, ’^ edial ® 
believing that they alone were folicited to abandon 
the common caufe, fcorned, on account of their 
private advantage, to defert the general intereft of 
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the confederacy, and next day they called a coun- 
cil of war, to confider of the means proper, not 
for appeafing the wrath, but for refilling the arms, 
of the Perfians. 

In this council , where no diftin&ion of perfons 
prevailed, every individual had full liberty to pro- 
pofe his opinion. That of Dionyfius, aPhocsean, 
met with the approbation of the affembly. “Our 
? fortunes,” faid he, “O lonians! (land on a 
tc needle’s point. We mull either vindicate our 
u liberty, or fuller the ignominious punilhment of 
P fugitive Haves. If we refufe prefent labor 
ct and danger , we lhall be expofed to eternal dif- 
cc grace; but the toils of a few days will be com- 
cc penfated by a life of freedom , of glory, and of 
? £ happinefs. Submit, therefore, to my diredion, 
C£ and I will pledge my life , that, if the gods de- 
tc dare not againll us, the enemy will either de- 
“ chne the engagement, or, engaging, be Ihame- 
“ fully defeated. ” The Greeks , confenting to 
fubmit to the difcipline of Dionyfius, he, every 
day, arranged, the fleet in three divifions: towards 
the eall extended the right wing, conlilling of 
fight Ihips of the Milefians , twelve belonging to 
Priene, and three, which formed the whole llrength 
of the fmall republic of JVIyus. The centre con- 
fided of an hundred prime failors, furnilhed by the 
Chians, feventy from Lelbos, and a few Ihips, 
fent by the little cities of Erythnea , Phocaea , and 
Teios. The Samians, alone , with fixty fail , form- 
ed the left wing to the wellward. 
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In ancient times the fuccefs of a naval engage- 
ment principally depended on the a&ivity of the 
rowers, and the (kill of the pilots, whofe object it 
always was to dart, with great violence, the (harp 
beak or prow of their own (hips, againft the Tides 
of the enemy. Sometimes at one ftroke, more 
frequently by repeated aiTaults, while they them- 
felves, with wonderful dexterity, eluded fuch a 
(hock, they (hattered or funk the veflel of their 
opponents. By their continual exercife in naviga- 
tion, the Greeks had acquired fuch proficiency in 
managing their gallies , that their movement de- 
pending, not on the external impulfe of the wind, 
but on the adtive principle within, refembled the 
rapid motion of a fi(h in its native element. Con- 
ftant pra&ice , however, was necefiary to maintain 
this fuperiority , and dill more to preferve their 
bodies in a capacity for labor, which, on account 
of the foftnefs of the climate and the heat of the 
feafon, were ready to melt away in (loth and de- 
bility. The prudent Phocaean , therefore, com- 
manded them often to change their ftations, habi- 
tuating the failors to the labor of the oar, and 
the reflraints of difcipline, which he allured them 
would, by habit, become eafy and agreeable. For 
feven days they cheerfully obeyed his commands: 
but, at length, the warmth of the feafon rendered 
their exertions too great for their ftrength. Dif- 
tcmpers broke out in the fleet. The Greeks, al- 
ways averfe to every lhadow of abfolute authority, 
complained at firft: in fecret murmurs, and after- 
wards in licentious clamors, of the intolerable 
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hardfihips to which they were expofed bythefeve- 
rity of an infoJent Phocaean, who, though he 
brought only three fhips to the common defence , 
had aflilmed an arbitrary direction in all their af- 
fairs. Governed by tbefe fentiments, they re- 
fufed any longer to obey his commands, landed 
on thelhoreof Lade, formed a camp in theifland, 
and , fitting under the (hade of their tents, dif- 
dained the ufeful labors to which they had hi- 
therto fubmitted. 

The Samians, who faw and dreaded the confe- 
quence of this general diforder, privately accepted 
the propofal which had been made them by the 
Perfians. Their perfidy brought deflruction on 
the common caufe; for in the engagement, which 
followed foon after, they hoifted fail and deferted 
the line. The Lelbians followed their example. 
Among thofe, however, who obtained fignal ho- 
nor, by adhering to the caufe of Greece, were 
eleven captains of Samian veflels, who detelled 
the treachery of their companions , and defpifed the 
figns of their admirals; on which account they 
were rewarded, at their return, by the community 
of Samos, with a pillar and infeription, tranfmit* 
ting their names, with immortal renown, to pof- 
terity. But of all the Greeks, the Chians ac- 
quired greateft glory on that memorable day : 
notwithftanding their inferior ftrength, they de- 
fended themfelves to the laft extremity, and ren- 
dered the victory late and dear to the Perfians. 
The naval defeat was foori followed by the taking 
of Miletus, which furrendered in the fixth' year 
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from the commencement of the revolt. The 
Perfians made good the threats which they had 
denounced againft the obftinacy of their enemjes. 
Samos alope, at the price of its perlidy, obtained 
the fafety of its houfes and temples. Thofe of all 
the other communities were burnt to the ground. 
The women and children were dragged into capti- 
vity. Such of the Milefian citi&ns as efcaped hot 
by flight, were either put to the fword, or carried 
into the 'heart of Afia, and finally fettled in the 
territory of Ampe, near the mouth of the Tygris. 
In other places, men of a timid or melancholy 
complexion continued to brood over the ruins of 
their ancient feats. The more enterprifing failed 
to Greece , to the coaft of Italy and Sicily, and to 
the Greek colonies in Africa Probably not a 
few betook themfelves to piracy, among whom 
was Dionyfius the Phocsean, who plundered the 
Tufcan and Carthaginian veffels, always fparing 
the Grecian. The Perfian fleet wintered at Mi- 
letus, and next fpring fubdued the iflands of 
Chios, Lefbos, and Tenedos *\ Thus were the 
Afiatic Greeks conquered for the third time, once 
by the Lydians , and twice by the Perfians. 

But notwithftanding thefe repeated Ihocks, which 
fubjedted the inhabitants of Ionia to fuch dreadful 
calamities , that delightful country foon recovered 
its ancient populoufnefs and fplendor. The Per- 
fian government, having fufficiently punifhed the 
rebellion , began gradually tc^relent. The Ionians 
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chap, became an objeCt of care and protection to Darius. 

Viil. Ufeful regulations were made for maintaining the 
public peace , as well as for fecuring the lives and 
properties of individuals. The face of the country 
began once more to fmile; the cities, being built 
of flight materials , were eafily repaired , while the 
exuberant fertility of the foil, the attractive beau- 
ties of the profpeA^ the charms of the climate, 
and the convenience of the harbours (an advan- 1 
tage of which the Perfians knew not to avail j 
themfelves) , fpeedily collected the Greeks into 
their ancient habitations. Even thole places which 
had been deferted or deftroyed , emerged from the 
gloom of defolation , and aflumed the cheerful ap- 
pearance of induftrious activity. And fuch was 
< the attachment of the Gfeeks to their native land, 
and fuch their ambition to adorn it, that the labor 
of a few years repaired the deftruCtive ravages of 
the Barbarians. 
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